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Preface. 


I believe no apology is needed for placing the follow- 
/ ing pages before the educated public in India. Though 
problems of constitutional and administrative importance 
have often evoked an amount of interest in this country, a 
thoughtful study of them has always been confined to a 
small section of the educated class of Indians. The consti- 
tutional developments of the last few years have, however, 
brought questions relating to the machinery of Indian 
government and administration into greater prominence, 
and the value of a general knowledge of the whole subject is 
coming to be better realized. There are a few admirable 
books dealing with the topics which have been treated in 
this volume, and those of Sir G. P. Ilbert, Sir John Strachey, 
Sir George Chesney and Mr. A. R. Iyengar, besides the 
Imperial Gazetteer, deserve particular mention. But they 
could not render superduous a handy and cheap volume, 
giving in a reasonable space, a vivid and popular account 
of the system of Indian administration and bringing up to 
date all available information on the subject. 

The book is intended for the ordinary educated and 
intelligent reader. It is designed to impart to him a decent 
knowledge of the machinery of British administration of 
India, which has become so necessary to every Indian citizen 
at the present time. Though mainly written for the un- 
initiated, it is, I hope, not undeserving the attention of 
the initiated too. The topics treated in this volume are 
those prescribed for the Intermediate Arts Examination of 
the University of Bombay; it is, therefore, admirably suited 
as a text-book for students preparing for that examination. 
One of the main objects of the reforms recently introduced 
into the curricula of our University was to induce an intel- 
ligent and thoughtful study of history and other subjects 
among the students, and the treatment adopted in this book 
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is calculated best to facilitate the attainment of this object. 
The development of the British Government of India and 
of the various branches of the system of administration, 
has been traced at some length from the beginning and 
ample statistical and other information has been supplied. 
These features of the book are expected to provoke thought 
and lead the reader to pursue further careful study for 
himself and to form independent views of his own. In 
the case of the few controversial matters which could not 
be excluded from a book like this, both sides of the questions 
have been fairly stated, and as far as possible, I have re- 
frained from importing personal or dogmatic opinions. 

The scope and the purpose of the book being as indi- 
cated above, purely theoretical discussions have been avoided 
except -where they were deemed absolutely necessary and 
the book is, in the main, a plain statement of events and 
facts. Besides the books referred to above, I am indebted, 
for my information, to a number and variety of sources too 
numerous to be mentioned here. I have drawn liberally 
upon reports and other publications issued by Government 
from time to time, and several of these sources have been 
shown in the foot-notes. Whenever convenient, the very 
language of Statutes, Acts and Reports has been freely used 
throughout the book, and the latest available statistics have 
been given, which, it is hoped, will prove interesting and 
instructive. My experience as a writer on economic and 
other questions shows that the public, and the student world 
in particular, is slowly beginning to take a keener interest 
in the discussion of these problems, and it is to be hoped 
tlmt that interest will now be stimulated and directed along 
light Mnes. 


Fergusson College, Poona, 
jift December, 1913. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

B y all thoughtful Indians the connection between Great 
Britain and India has been happily characterised 
as providential. India is a valuable asset of the British 
Empire, From the political, the strategical and the econo- 
mic points of view this country occupies, in the organiza- 
tion of the Empire, a position of pivotal pre-eminence. In 
international rivalry, which, for centuries, has brought the 
European nations into conflict with one another in the 
arena of the East, British power in India is an important 
factor whose importance is bound to grow in the years to 
come, materially strengthening the hands of England in the 
struggles of the future. It is the possession of India which 
has mainly contributed to the expansion of Great Britain 
into an Imperial power and most of the grandeur attaching 
to the British Empire, is imparted by the lustre of the Indian 
jewel in the crown of the King-Emperor. The sons of Britain 
have found ample scope in this Dependency for the exercise 
of their commercial and political genius, and the economic 
advantange England has derived by the acquisition of India 
is not inconsiderable. The benefit which has resulted from 
the providential linking together of the destinies of the two 
countries is, however, mutual, and India is highly indebted 
to England for the many inestimable blessings British rule 
has conferred upon the people of this country. To appre- 
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date this fact one has only to recall the backward, chaotic 
and miserable condition of this continent during the centuries 
which preceded the rise of the British power in the country 
and contrast it with the orderly, progressive and peaceful 
government which was established in it in the course of the 
past hundred years. India then presented an aspect not 
unlike that of Europe during the Dark Ages — the whole 
country torn up by tribal and dynastic feuds, exposed to 
frequent attacks from without, a prey to misrule, tyranny 
and civil wars, steeped in ignorance and shut out from modern 
material civilization. With the advent of the British power 
this state of things gradually ended. Wherever that power 
spread, it was cheerfully recognized as a guarantee of peace, 
order and justice, and to-day, India is treading the path of 
unity and progress, thus coming slowly but surely into, 
line with the advanced nations of the world. The old 
theory of the British « Conquest " of India has now been 
generally abandoned, and it is recognized that the so-called 
conquest was rather in the nature of an internal revolution 
directed by Englishmen, but carried out for the most part 
through the natives of India themselves. Britain’s mission in 
India is, therefore, a beneficent and a noble one, and though 
it will take years to be carried out completely^ the progress' 
which has been already achieved within less than a century 
of British Government, is an earnest of the rapid advance the 
country is calculated to make in the new conditions we see 
round us to-day. 

Whatever may be the aim inspiring the British policy 
underlying the governance of India, it is not to be supposed 
that there was, from the outset, a conscious attempt to build 
up a large empire in this country on a particular basis. As 
the ancestors of the pro-consuls who were sent out from 
Rome to govern large territories on the continent of Europe 
or in Asia, in the time of the Republic or the Empire, could 
not have dre^t etf euch extension of their early narro\r 
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territory to the confines of the then-known world and of its 
universal civilizing influence which almost changed the face 
of the Earth, so the early British merchants and factors 
could not have foreseen that their successors would, in the 
course of two centuries, become responsible for the 
administration of a vast empire so strange, and so distant 
from home. For Englishmen, like the Portuguese and the 
Dutch, were attracted to the East by a spirit of enterprise 
and a consuming desire for gain. The commerce with the 
East had ever been the object of ambition with the citie* 
and nations of Europe, and Venice and Genoa, Byzantium 
and Ale.xandria, not to speak of the early Phoenicians of Tyre 
and Sydon and Arabs of later times, had struggled to keep 
their hold on that trade. The discovery of America and of 
a new sea-route round the Cape of Good Hope, brought 
about a revolution in the extent and direction of the sea- 
borne trade with Asia. A spirit of enterprize and naval 
daring led the Portuguese to scour over the Western 
and the Eastern seas and an absorbing desire to capture the 
trade of Asia made them establish their settlements on the 
coasts of Africa and India. The glory of Portugal was, 
however, short-lived and passed into the hands of the 
Spaniards by whom that nation was conquered. Religious 
animosities between Roman Catholics and Protestants 
ranged the nations of Europe in two hostile camps which 
were led by Spain and England respectively. In the six- 
teenth century the Dutch Republic became independent by 
throwing off the yoke of Spanish tyranny, and the alliance of 
England with the United Provinces committed the former 
to a policy of war with Spain. The memorable English 
victory of 1588 over the Spanish Armada was a turning 
point in the history of the commercial competition tlrat 
raged among the nations of Europe and the memorial ad- 
dressed next year by certain English merchants to the 
Virgin Queen soliciting a license to carry on trading enter- 
prize in the East Indies, opened a new chapter in the story 
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o£ the English nation. The movement on the part o£ .the 
Dutch and, later on, that of the English, people to break on 
the commercial monopoly of Spain, was bitterly resented 
by that nation and a desperate struggle ensued between it 
and Holland which, however, terminated in the decline ot 
Spain. In the last year of the seventeenth century 
Elizabeth granted a charter to the Company of London 
merchants to trade with the East. In the meantime, the 
activity of the Dutch in the Eastern seas had been conti- 
nuous and strenuous. England and Holland co-operated to 
oust the Spaniards from their monopoly of Eastern trade, 
but as their interests clashed, the two nations were bound 
to come into conflict with each other as soon as the 
common enem}' was got out of the way. Holland usurped 
the rich heritage of the Portuguese and their settlements 
gradually passed into Dutch hands. That nation now 
found itself face to.'face with another rival and in the 
inevitable struggle that came on, Holland proved the 
superior. 

Dutch merchants occupied the Spice Islands and mono- 
polised almost the whole of the Spice trade. Before them 
the English had to retire discomfited further to the West. 
Portugal had now fallen entirely out of the race and the 
English Company was steadily pushing on its trade in 
India, having established its factories at Surat, Masalipatan 
and Madras before the middle of the seventeenth century, 
lls progress was f^ilitated by the concessions the English 
Company was able to obtain from the Moghul emperors but 
it did not receive from the government at home such strong 
and unfailing support as its rivals were fortunate in obtain- 
ing, and consequently the position of the Dutch East India 
Company peculiarly fevourable. It is not necessary 
here to describe' at length the struggle for supremacy 
raged between the two Protestant naval powers of 
Europe. England stsalned every nerve to put dbvrn her 
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rival and to strengthen her navy, and the frequent Dutch 
wars of the time of Cromwell and Charles II show how 
keen the competition had become. The charter of the 
English Company was renewed from time to time and as it 
was expected to protect itself against enemies and rivals in 
distant seas, extensive privileges and authority were grant- 
ed to it. Soon after the Restoration, the island of Bombay 
was ceded by the Portuguese to England and it was granted 
by Charles in full property to the East India Company. 
While the two Protestant powers of northern Europe were 
fighting with each other, the ambition of the French 
people was roused and in 1664 the French East India Com- 
pany was founded. A new element of disturbance was 
thus introduced into the situation, and India, like other 
parts of the world, was affected by the struggle between 
the, English and the French. Sir Alfred Lyall thus sums up 
the position: — “In short, at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, the desire to destroy the colonies and com- 
merce of Spain and Portugal united against them the Dutch 
and English in the East Indies. Then, as the power of the 
Spanish empire waned, the two Northern nations, having 
the Asiatic field to themselves for a time, turned savage^ 
ly on each other. But the fierce naval fighting tliat 
ensued between the Dutch and English enfeebled both 
nations ; and they soon became equally distrustful of the 
designs of the French not only in Europe, but also in Asia ; 
for France was now entering the arena, although many year^ 
were still to pass before she could establish herself substan- 
tially upon the coast of India.” The brilliant reign of 
Louis XIV was one long attempt on the part of France tq 
gain predominance on the continent of Europe at the ex- 
pense of Holland which by the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, had considerably declined. France and Holland soon 
exhausted themselves in the struggle and England profited 
by it to extend and consolidate her eastern trade. The Re- 
volution of 1688 saw the English East India Company firmi 
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ly rooted in the Indian soil and from its establishments at 
Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, preparing for further expan- 
sion. By this time the sun of the Moghul empire was set- 
ting. The process of disintegration had already commenc- 
ed and the final catastrophe was only a question of years. 
The governors of the various subhas became independent 
rulers owing only a nominal, if any, allegiance to Delhi. 
The Marathas in the South gradually absorbed territories 
that were once in the possession of the Mahomedans and 
aspired to an extensive empire covering the territories of 
the Moghuls. The death of Aurangzeb threw the whole 
land into confusion and was followed by an outbreak of 
civil discord and disorder. The weakness of the central 
authority and the general chaos facilitated the progress of 
the East India Company. The importance of the East 
India trade and of the possession of India was recognized 
and pointed out in those days by some who were acquaint- 
ed with the conditions obtaining in this country. 

The dawn of the eighteenth century found England 
and France face to face with each other contending for 
commercial and political predominance both in Europe and 
Asia. The stage had been cleared of the Portuguese and 
the Dutch, the settlements of the latter being confined to 
Ceylon, Java and the Spice Islands. The political antagonism 
between the rivals on the two sides of the British Cliannel 
had been inherited from past generations. Portugal, Spain 
and Holland being practically eliminated from the race, 
France strove, throughout the eighteenth century, to 
undermine the power of her only rival, but in rain. Both 
nations had their colonies in America and settlements in 
India and were bound to come into conflict with each other. 
The condition of war or peace in Europe reacted upon the 
relations of the English and French Companies in India and 
the struggle was renewed or suspended accordingly. When 
the Frenchand the English Commenced a war in Europe about 
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1 745, the Companies in India were infected with the warlike 
spirit and the Carnatic became the theatre of the first 
and the most memorable contest between the two European 
nations represented by the commercial bodies. The affairs 
of the French Company were, at this time, controlled by 
Dupleix, the ambitious governor, who aspired to drive away 
the English from India, and to found a powerful French 
empire by meddling in and taking advantage of the 
quarrels of the native chiefs contending with one another. 
The political conditions of the country were propitious 
and Dupleix was the proper man to turn them to account. 
But the Carnatic conflict was only an episode in the great 
military drama that was going on on a more extensive stage. 
The war which the peace of Aix-la-chapelle terminated, 
had left France crippled in resources and the French 
Company was affected by this national exhaustion. But the 
plans of Dupleix were not disturbed and he resolved to 
plunge deeper into the factious turmoil that arose round 
the throne of the Nizam and of the Nabob of the Carnatic to 
secure for his nation a position of predominance in India. 
The temptation was too great to be resisted and both the 
French and English Companies began to move their pawns 
on the chess-board of Southern India, putting forward and 
supporting rival claimants. Fortune seemed to smile on 
Dupleix’s ambitious operations at the outset but his oppo- 
nents were ever on the alert and capable, and the issue of the 
contest depended ultimately less on the temporary success 
which might be gained in the Carnatic and at Hyderabad 
than on the financial and naval position of the French 
Government in Europe, where it was confronted by the 
superior fleet and other resources of the British nation. 
When the Seven Years' War was declared in the West, the 
English Company in India was becoming the master of 
Bengal. The mantle of Dupleix had fallen upon Daily who 
had, however, to face the same difficulties. TThe victory of 
Flassey over the Nabob of Bepgal strengthened the hands 
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o£ the ' English and the battle of Wandiwash put an end 
to the struggle with the French. Prof. Seeley thus sums 
up the position: — “Jt several times happened that the war 
by which they acquired Indian territory, wore the ap- 
pearance before the English public of a war between 
England and France, and was therefore heartily supported 
by the nation. The English conquest of India began not 
in some quarrel between the Company and a native power, 
it began in an alarming attempt made by the French to 
get control over the Deccan, and so among other things, to 
destroy the English settlements at Madras and Bombay, 
by interfering in the question of the Hyderabad succession. 
Our first military step in the East was to defend ourselves 
against the French attack. And from that time for nearly 
"seventy years, that is, to the end of the war withNapoleon, 
our wars in India never ceased to wear more or less the 
appearance of defensive wars against France. The effect 
of this was that, though they were not waged in the name 
or at the expense of the state, yet they seemed to a certain 
extent national wars, wars in which England was deeply 
concerned.”* 


The East India Company was originally and avowedly 
exclusively commercial and could not entertain any idea 
■of territorial possessions though it might take warlike 
measures for the protection of its factories and trade. The 
movements of the Company at Fort William which 
roiled the suspicion and kindled the wrath of Sura]'-ud» 
Baulah, the youthful Nabob of Bengal, were caused by the 
fear of French attack upon Calcutta. The tragedy of the 
Black Hole brought Watson and Clive from Madras which 
could ill-spare them and the victory of Plassey followed. 
Meer Js^r, the protegee of the English, became the new 
ruler of Bengal, and the power of the British was definitely 
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established in that province. By this time the feasibility of 
Dupleix's daring and ingenious plans had been considerably 
demonstrated. The ill-disciplined and ill-led native troops 
were no match for the small but organized forces of the 
British Company. Native sepoys under European com- 
mand proved most efficient and of these any number could 
be obtained at any time. The venerable tree of the 
Moghul Empire had withered and its branches were com- 
pletely rotten. The ease with which Bengal fell into the 
hands of the Company placed before it the tempting pros- 
pect of more extensive acquisition of territory beyond it, 
and it may be said that the centre of gravity of its 
power and actions was shifted from the South to the North. 
The position of the Company after Plassey was peculiar. 
The whole of Bengal was practically at its mercy and the 
Nabob was its nominee. It maintained an army and carried 
on war with the French in Southern India. The Nabob 
could not do without the Company's protection and it 
could not do without his money. Both were equally hard 
pressed for funds and the administration of Bengal was 
thrown into a confusion. From being a mere commercial 
body the East India Company was steadily drifting to the 
position of a territorial power. This anamolous situation 
gave rise to serious abuses, confusion and anarchy. Money- 
making became a craze fimong the servants of the Company 
who plundered right and left with impunity. The adminis- 
tration was disorganized and demoralized and the situation 
was not improved when Meer Kasim was substituted in the 
nominal rulership of Bengal in the place of the old Nabob. 
The dissensions between the Nabobs and the Company and 
the high-handedness and greed of its officers ended only with 
the assumption by the Company of the direct revenue* 
administration of Bengal, Behar and Orissa. The Nabob 
Vazir of Oudh took sides with Meer Kasim in his quarrel 
with the English and proposed to march upon Bengal with 
the avowed object of restoring that province to the Moghul 
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Emperor who was at the time in his camp. The battle of 
Buxar, however, frustrated this plan, and pushed on the 
Company’s frontiers to Benares and Allahabad and placed 
the Emperor at its mercy. Lord Clive, who was specially 
entrusted with the task, purified the administration by put- 
ting down the several abuses, and the most noteworthy of 
his measures was the acquisition for the Company of the 
whole right to the Diwani of Bengal. The trading Com- 
pany was no longer constrained to act as an unwilling 
auxiliary but had attained a position when it could openly 
play the role of a principal. The path to Delhi was open 
to it but the responsibility of vast additions of territory 
worked as a deterrent to this tempting and ambitious plan. 
In the opinion of competent observers the resources of the 
Company were enough for the conquest of the whole of 
Northern India, but Lord Clive was content to strengthen 
the North-Western boundary of British territory, by 
establishing friendly relations with the Nabob of Oudh. 
While_ the British became a sovereign power in one of the 
most fertile and strategically important parts of India, Clive 
secured at the same time the gift of the maritime province 
known as the Northern Circars from the nominal emperor. 
To all intents and purposes the Company of British mer- 
chants trading with the East was firmly rooted in the Indian 
soil as one of the indigenous powers of the country, collect- 
ing revenue, maintaining armies and making wars of defence 
and aggression. 

The Mahratta Power whose foundation had been laid 
by the genius of Shivaji, had in the course of one hundred 
years, reached the zenith of its ascendency in India. Faci- 
litated by the decay of the Moghul empire, Maratha genius 
for conquest found ample scope in the North as well as the 
South. The Moghul emperors did not perceive the possi- 
bility of the rise of a weak and apparently backward non- 
M^omedan race against their all-pervading supremacy 
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and committed the mistake of destroying the only check 
to the advance of the Marathas, viz., the moslem king- 
doms of the South. Aurangzeb who represented the final 
stage in the growth of the Moghul power, wore himself out 
in a personal contest with the Marathas in the Deccan. The 
great Emperor had to acknowledge defeat at the hands of a 
people he despised, and was borne to the grave in his dis- 
appointment. This struggle braced the nerves of the Maratha 
chiefs and taught them the value of solidarity. They were 
most capably led by the Peshwas Balaji and Bajirao, both of 
whom extended the limits of Maratha territory at the ex- 
pense of what remained of the Moghul Empire. Maratha 
leaders carried their arms to Delhi and made and unmade 
emperors. They overran Northern India far into the Punjab 
and Bengal and their outposts were stationed at Gwaliar, 
Indore, Baroda and Nagpur. Even Calcutta was threatened 
and Southern India did not escape their attentions. The 
Nizam nearer home and Hyder Ali, the military adventurer 
of the South, were the only restraints upon their progress 
of aggression and, throughout the i8th century they conti- 
nued to give trouble to the Marathas. The incursions of 
the Marathas into the Punjab brought down Ahmedshaha 
Abdali into India for the fourth time. Their occupation of 
Delhi rallied the Mahomedans against them and the latter 
were led by Najib-ud-Daulah, the Rohilla chief. A formid- 
able movement was thus organized in Northern India against 
the common enemy from the South who threatened to bring 
the whole peninsula under subjection. Ahmedshaha 
swooped down with his Afghans and came up with the 
Marathas on the fateful field of Panipat where they were 
completely routed. This crushing disaster and the internal 
dissensions of the Maratha confederacy for a time checked 
their successful career of conquest. The decay of the 
Moghul power had, however, advanced too far to be arrested. 
Prince Ali Gohar who styled himself Emperor Shaha 
Alam was unequal to the task of reviving the Empire. 
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Foiled in the attempt to recover his authority over Bengal, 
Shaha Alam at last decided to remain on. friendly terms 
with the British Company. He was yet impatient to return 
to Delhi and be installed on the imperial throne. Neither 
the British Company nor the Nabob Vazir was very anxious 
to assist him in this and he had to call in the Marathas 
against the warnings of the Company. In 1771 Mahadji 
Scindia entered Delhi with the Emperor. The Rohillas were 
chastised by the Marathas and their country was looted. 
But Mahadji was not allowed to complete the work as he 
was called away into the South by the civil discord which 
had arisen in Poona and had resulted in the assassination of 
the young Peshwa. The energies of the Maratha govern- 
ment were also continually distracted by the wars it had 
to wage against the Nizam, and Hyder who had made him- 
self the master of Mysore about 1760. The relations 
of these three were hostile towards one another and to- 
wards the British, and afEairs became so complicated from 
time to tinae that severally and jointly the Marathas, Hyder 
and the Nizam fought with the Madras government. The 
Marathas and Hyder and his son Tippu were, besides the 
Sikhs, the only formidable antagonists the British troops 
had to encounter ; and the wars the Company had to fight 
with them are some of the toughest and most desperate in 
Indian history. The position of the East India Company 
was now secure in Bengal, the Nabob Vazir on the western 
frontier was its ally and the Emperor was not likely to give 
any trouble. But in the South the Madras government w'as 
soon brought into the vortex of war in which the Nizam, 
the Marathas and Hyder were involved. That government’s 
first experience of an encounter with the Mysore chief was 
far from encouraging and its unfortunate blunders made 
him one of the most determined foes of the British Com- 
pany. 

The year 1765 marks the conversion of the East India 
Company ipto a sovereign body having large territorial 
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possessions in India, though the change was disguised by 
the establishment of a system of dual government ' under 
which the Company, while assuming - complete control 
over the revenues of the country, and full power of main- 
taining or disbanding its military forces, left in other 
hands the responsibility for maintaining law and order 
thtough the agency of courts of law’. * The flew responsi- 
bilities thrown upon the Company’s shoulders made the 
old machinery of administration through the Presidency 
Council utterly .unsuited to the performance of the func- 
tions of government. The financial position of the Com- 
pany was far from satisfactory and in spite of its debts the 
dividend was raised in 1766 from 6 to 10 per cent., and next 
year to 12^ per cent. The British government had taken 
advantage of the repeated renewals of the Company’s chart- 
er to impose new conditions upon it pecuniarily favour- 
able to itself. Various circumstances, however, continued 
to expose the East India Company to public criticism and 
increased Parliamentary control. The enormous fortunes 
suddenly amassed by the Company’s officers, the suspi- 
cions in the popular mind that the wealth of these 'Nabobs’ 
was ill-gotten, the Parliamentary influence which the for- 
tunes of the Company’s servants exercised in England and 
a doubt whether a trading corporation could have a right 
to acquire on its own account powers of territorial sover- 
eignty — these things compelled the nation’s attention to 
the affairs of the East India Company, and the House of 
Commons appointed a committee to inquire into and re- 
port upon various matters connected with the Indian admi- 
nistration of the Company. A Royal Charter granted in 
1698 had conferred upon the Company the authority to 
exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction at its settlements, and 
to maintain troops for their defence. The Act of Parlia- 
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ment o£ 1767 which allowed the Company to retain its 
territorial acquisitions and revenues for two years in consi- 
deration o£ the payment into the Exchequer of an annual 
sum of £ 400,000, was probably the first direct recognition 
by Parliament of the territorial acquisitions of the Com- 
pany. Owing to its continuous wars the Company was 
verging upon a state of bankruptcy, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Directors were declaring large dividends. . It 
was at last compelled to resort to Parliament for pecu- 
niary assistance. Lord North’s government availed itself 
of this opportimity to modify the system of the Company’s 
administration of India. The Regulating Act of 1 773 re- 
cognized the territorial sovereignt]?' of the Company and 
at the same time altered the constitution of the Courts of 
Proprietors and Directors and the system of Indian admini- 
stration. The old President and Council in Bengal gave 
place to a Governor General and a Council of four mem- 
bers, vested with the power of superintending and controlling 
the management and government of the other Presidencies 
which were to be governed by a President and a Council as 
before. The first Governor General appointed under the 
new arrangements was Warren Hastings, already President 
of the Council of Bengal. This attempt at regularising 
the government of the Company’s possessions in India, 
particularly in Bengal, did not solve the question of effi- 
cient and smooth administration and grave defects in the 
system set up, soon manifested themselves. 

Before Hastings retired from the Governor General- 
ship, the limits of the Company’s territories and of its influ- 
ents had extended by the annexation of Benares and by the 
part it took in the Rohilla War, though the entanglement 
of "the Bombay (i)venanent in a conflict with the Marathas 
ended in a discomfiture and the struggle with Mysore was 
not more succes^nl. British conflict with the native 
powers in India was a)mplicated, as before> by the attempt 
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of the enemies o£ England in Europe and in this country to 
weaken the position of that nation by distracting its ener- 
gies in different directions. But till the outbreak of the 
war with the French Republic, Indian affairs were little 
affected by the European relations of England. This period 
was, however, marked by discussions in British Parliament 
on the proper regulation of Indian affairs, and Mr. Pitt’s 
India Bill was passed to place the administration of India 
on a satisfactory basis. Lord Cornwallis was the first 
Governor General appointed under the new system intro- 
i duced by the above Act. Though desirous of pursuing a 

I policy of peace and economy, he found his hands forced 

I by Tippu, who was, however, badly beaten in the war which 

I ensued and was shorn of a considerable portion of his 

I ' territory. The name of Lord Cornwallis is associated with 

I important administrative changes, chief among them being 

f the establishment of the pennanent settlement in Bengal, 

\ the reorganization of justice and codification of the law. 

I The administration of Sir John Shore was not very cOnspi- 

I cuous for energy, except what he displayed in strengthening 

; the British position in Oudh and the prestige of the British 

I name was not a little shaken in the South. This policy of 

non-interference was abandoned by Lord Mornington, 

* better known as Marquis Wellesley, who became 

; Governor-General in 1798 and a conscious attempt also 

was made by him to make the British power the dominant 
t force in India. It was feared that Napoleon’s ambitious 

I designs might spread to this country and Tippu was al- 

1 ready looking to France for co-operation. Wellesley took 

prompt action. Tippu was vanquished and his territory was 
partitioned between the Nizam and the Company, the latter 
of course receiving the lion’s share. Wellesley’s famous 
1 / subsidiary treaties with Oudh and the Nizam and his brilliant 

I achievements in the war with the Maratha chiefs contribut- 

t ed largely to the extension of British power and the recog- 

I nition of its supremacy throughout the country. Th© 
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authorities in England were alarmed at this tremendous 
activity and aggression and a brief period of lull succeeded. 

But the British had now come to occupy such a peculiar posi- 
tion in India that it was not possible for them to look passive- 
ly on the disturbances that were going on all round their do- 
minions. They had to wage wars upon the Gurkhas, the Ma- 
ratha chiefs and the Pendharis. Hastings succeeded in put- 
ting down the freebooters and in reducing the Maratha chiefs 
to the position of ‘ subsidiary ’ allies. The Peshwa, the 
head of the Maratha confederacy, was pensioned off and his 
territories went to extend the bounds of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Almost the whole of Northern India owned the un- 
challenged sway of the British power and its gradual 
e.xtension into parts of the country which now form British | 
India, was only a work of years. Thus the Burmese War of 
1824 threw these provinces on the eastern border into the 
hands of the British, and Sind was conquered in 1843. When 
the charter of the East India Company was renewed in 1833 
important changes were effected in the constitution of the 
Indian government and the Company’s functions as traders 
were abolished. The Governor General of Bengal became 
the Governor General of India and increased control was 
vested in the Supreme Government over provincial adminis- 
trations. 

The plan of this chapter does not require any elaborate 
description of the successive steps made by the British 
power towards the acquisition of the territories on its con- 
fines towards the East and the West. Since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century the attention of the British Gov- 
ernment had been seriously drawn to the anxious situation 
in the Punjab and Afghanistan. The essence of its policy 
had been to insure that Afghanistan should be an effective 
buffer against any possible combinations into which France, 
Persia and Russia might enter. It was equally essential to 
maintain friendly relations with Ranjit Singh, the great 
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Sikh ruler o£ the Punjab, while not allowing him to render 
the Sikh power a mena,ce to British supremacy. A despis 
,ed and persecuted sect, the Sikhs had built up a formidable 
organization, and their army was one of the bravest the 
British troops had to encounter. In Ranjit Singh they had 
an intrepid warrior and an astute statesman for their 
ruler and their relations with the British Government were 
tolerably friendly during his life-time. The death of the 
Ljion of the Punjab was, however, followed by anarchy of 
the worst kind. The 'Khalsa’ was animated with the ambi- 
tion of making a bid for supremacy in Northern India and 
of measuring swords with the British. It, however, failed ^ 
and in four desperately contested battles the Sikh army was 
crushed and reduced to submission. The peace which fol- 
lowed was, however, of a very short duration and the second 
war which ensued resulted in the total discomfiture of the 
Sikhs and the annexation of the whole of the Punjab. Lord 
Dalhousie followed what is called the annexation policy, in 
its full rigour. Every opportunity offered by misrule or 
domestic feuds in a dependent native state was availed of 
for annexing the territory of the state and many such op- 
portunities occurred during the time of Dalhousie. There 
were no less than a dozen cases where native territories 
were held to have lapsed to the British government and of 
the states so annexed those of Nagpur, Satara, Oudh and Jhansi 
are important. The Company’s territories thus advanced at 
% bound and British rule now rested upon extensive founder- 
•tions. Their strength was, however, to be tested by the 
sudden outburst of the Sepoy Mutiny. This revolt of thb 
misgnided and discontented sepoys was the last unfortunate 
.trouble which disturbed the internal peace of this continent. It 
vras followed by an altogether new epoch in the history of 
India ahfi the fifty-five years which have elapsed since then, 
feayeheen a period of. tranquility, of orderly government and 
prepress. The period of territorial acquisition and expansion 
closed and one of organizatiop and consolidation commenced . 
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The following brief account tersely summarises and 
brings up-to-date the history of the successive steps by 
which India came gradually under the authority of the 
British Power. A further and more detailed reference to 
some of these acquisitions will be found in the Fourth 
Chapter : — 

In 1 765 tie Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa (old) and the Northern 
Circars were granted by the Emperor of Delhi. The first three Provinces were 
attached to Bengal and the last to Madras. On the annexation of the Districts of 
; Benares in i775 they were attached to Bengal. The districts ceded and conquered 

after theMysore wars in i792 and i799, the territories of the Maharaja of Tanjore 
who retired on a pension in i799, the districts ceded by the Nizam in 1800 and the 
territories of the Nawab of Carnatic, who too retired on a pension in 1801, were 
all attached to Madras. Thus practically the whole of Madras Presidency was 
acquired by 1801. Allahabad and other districts ceded by the Nawab of Oudh in 
1801, the districts of Delhi, Agra, Mathura &c. and Orissa (present) were conquered 
from and ceded by the Marahttas in i8o3, and they were all attached to Bengal^ 
Between the years of 1800 and i8o5 the districts of Surat, Bharoch and Kaira were 
acquired from the Nawab of Surat and the Gaekwar ; they were attached to Bom- 
bay. After the Nepal War in i8i5 Dheradun, Kumaon, Gharwal and Simla were 
acquired and attached to Bengal. Thus practically the whole of the Province of 
‘ Agra was acquired by i8i5. Ahmedabad was acquired from the; Gaekwar betweed 

,, i8o2~i7 and was attached to Bombay. In 1818 after the last Marahtta War the 

bulk of Maharashtra and several districts in the Central Provinces were acquired 
.3' from the Marahttas. Except the Central Provinces districts all these; territories 

and the rest of Maharashtra which was acquired from the Nizam and the Kolhapur 
MabMaJa between l8i9 and i 827, were attached to Bombay. Thus practically the 
wliofe Bombay Presidency, except Sind was acquired by 1827. Ajmere-Marwara 
.was acquired in 1818 from Scindia and was placed under the Agent to the Governor 
General In Rajputana. After the first Burmese War Assam, Arakan and TenaS- 
'senm vmt jmnexed in 1826. Assam and Arakan were attached to Bengal, Tena^ 
scrim was paced under a Commissioner directly under the Supreme Government. 
AM&t the Kcd Rebellion Chota Nagpur was annexed in 18 33 and placed under the 
S. W. Frontkr Ag^icy ; latter on it was annexed to Bengal in i854. Coorg wae 
Minaced in i834 and placed under the Resident of Mysore* Between 1829 and 
i83S Sfcflloi^ o&er hill tracts in Assam were acquired and were attached th 
In 1836 all the territories west of Behar were separated from Bengal ^d 
“ffore placed nndo: a Lientenant-Govemor and called North Western Province. la 
i837 on the depo^mo the Raja, Satara was annexed and attached to Bombay. 

i84o tlm di^riefeiof Jalun, Jhansi and Lalitpur were annexed and attached 
m Kcfftb Wes^an Rrovfece. Sind was att^ed to Bombay shortly after its epa^ 
^ ^ Jalandhar* Division was ceded'in i846 mi 
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the Punjab was annexed in i849. The Punjab was at first placed uudcr a Board of 
Administration and soon after under a Chief Commissioner; but in l859 with 
Delhi and some other districts it was formed into a Lieutenant-Governorship- In 
i 852 after the second Burmese War Pegu was annexed and Arakan, which was 
detached from Bengal, Tenaserim and Pegu had three separate Commissioners 
over them and were directly under the Supreme Government. In 1 8 54 the terri- 
tories of the Raja of Nagpur were escheated and were placed at first under a Com- 
missioner directly under the Supreme Government, but in i86i with two districts 
from the North Western Provinces they were placed under a Chief Commissioner 
and the province was named the Central Provinces. In i858 Port Blair was made 
a convict settlement and under its superintendent the islands of Andaman and 
Nicobar were placed. Oudh was annexed in i856 and placed'under a Chief Com- 
missioner. By i860 Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts were acquired from 
Bhutan and attached to Bengal. By the treaties of 1 83 5 and i860 Berar was 
assigned by the Nizam, but it did not form a British Province* '• In 1861 the Punch- 
mahals were ceded by Scindia and attached to Bombay. In 1862 all the Burmese 
territories ( Lower Burma ) were placed under a Chief Commissioner. So was 
Assam with certain Bengal districts in i874. In i877 Oudh was placed under the 
Lieutenant-Governor of North Western Provinces, who became Chief Commissioner 
of Oudh as well. In 1886 Upper Burma was annexed and placed under the Chief 
Commissioner of Burma Lower and Upper, and in i897 the province was raised to 
a Lieutenant-Governorship. In i887 British Baluchistan was placed under a 
Chief Commissioner. In i9oi with a few districts detached from the Punjab, North 
Western Frontier Province was created and placed under a Chief Commissioner. 
In i9o3 Berar was leased in perpetuity by the Nizam and attached to the Central 
Provinces. In i9o5 several districts of Bengal with Assam were formed into a new 
province, East Bengal and Assam were placed under a Lieutenant-Governor- 
In i9i 2 Assam was replaced under a Chief Commissioner, as it was since i874, the 
provinces of Behar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur were detached from Bengal and 
made a Lieutenant-Governorship with a Council and called the Province Behar 
and Orissa, and Bengal proper was raised to a Governorship. In th^*4ame year 
the city and district of Delhi were detached from the Puujab and placed directly 
under Supreme Government as metropolitan area. ^ 

The anamoly o£ the government of such a vast coun- 
try as India by an avowedly trading corporation had been 
perceived and its monopoly of trading with the East had 
been taken away. It was felt that the time was ripe when 
the administration of India ought to be assumed by the 
Crown. The control of the British Parliament over the 
afiEairs of the Company was an old thing, and the complete 
sovereignty of the British nation over all its acquisitions 
j^nd conquests which h£id been theoretically admitted was 
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mad6 an accomplislied fact in 1858 when the Government 
of India was transferred from the hands of the Company 
to the Sovereign. The statute of 1858 abolished the East 
India Gompany and the Board of Control, and transferred 
the responsibility of the government of this country to a 
Secretary of State who must be a member of the British 
ministry and thus amenable'to the control of the Parliament 
and' the Crown. The last fifty-five years have been, in India, 
a record of unbroken progress, the seeds of which were 
sown in the regime of the East India Company. Modern 
institutions had been established and social and economic 
amelioration of the people undertaken. Evils such as those 
of sutee and infanticide and thugee were sternly put down, 
provision was made for the imparting of Western educa- 
tion, roads were improved and the construction of railways 
and canals undertaken. The seeds of these reforms sown 
by the liberal-minded administrators of the time of the 
East India Company soon sprouted into healthy plants 
N. whose growth has been vigorously going on all these years. 
\The last few years especially have witnessed big strides 
imftde by India in the path of peaceful progress and the ele- 
vatibm of its people to a higher status. The machinery 
carryihig out, in this country and in England, the beneficent 
gpverni^nt of India is very complex and a knowledge of 
its oonstitdvtion and working is essential to every citizen. 

It is* the obj^± of the following chapters to explain to the , I 
average reader\ the various parts of the administrative | 
mechanism, their\mutual relations and their operation. The 
cbhstitution of the litidian Government is so unlike what i 
the people of this couintry were accustomed to before the I 
development of British rule and also different from the 
firame-work of gOvemmt*nts in other countries that it I 
affords an interesting study. ' Besides, the knowledge the I 
average educated Indian*— now: to speak of the mass of I 
people — ^possesses of the naacHinb-x-y of administration- is so I 
yaguo^Md'St^nty btiiSf atid po|»xilar account of it would 1 
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hsli'dly be superfliieu^. Nay, it has become absoliitely eS^ett- 
tial at the present moment in view of the larger associa^ 
tion of the people of India in the Governhaent of theit 
cbulitry which has been made possible by the liberal jioHcy 
associated with the Council Reforms of 1909. Not only 
those who are directly connected with legislative and admi^ 
nistrative work, but every ordinary citizen too who aspires to 
do his duty by himself, his countrymen and his Government, 
nlust acquire a decent knowledge of the nature and method^' 
of the administration and governance of the country. 

As the various parts of this sub-continent came gradual- 
ly under British sway one after another during the 
course of the i8th and the 19th centuries, a systematic divi- 
sion of the country into administrative units is not to be 
expected. For the purposes of administration, however, what 
is called British India, that is, India directly ruled and adminis- 
tered by the British Government, is,including Delhi, split up 
into 15 territorial divisions of varying size. Total area of 
this whole territory is 10,93,074 square miles and contaih- 

at the latest census a population of 24,42,67,542 souls. 
Besides British India and interspersed with its provinces, 
the Indian Empire contains extensive territories of Native 
Chiefs, viz. the Native States. The area of these territories 
is enormous, beiiig more than a third of the total area of the 
Indian peninsula, though the population is Only a little leSS 
than a fourth of the total for the Whole Empire. The 
Native States 'consist of territory in India not being with- 
in His Maiesty’s dominions yet under his suzerainty, Which 
in the case of 175 States, including those of the greatest' 
importance, is exercised by the Supreme Government, an<I 
in the case of the remainder, numbering about 500, is en- 
trusted to the Provincial- Governments.’ Many of them 
ate too ^all to deserve the name of State, while some 
are as large as certain kingdoms of Europe. All the 
Naitive States 'are subject to tho Control of the paramount 
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power, which is exercised in a greater or less degree, ac- 
cording to the nature o£ the treaty subsisting with each 
State. Generally speaking, they have unrestricted civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, raise their own revenues, some of 
them levy customs on the frontier of their territories, and 
all of them maintain a military force, more or less discip- 
lined and equipped, and in some cases, of considerable 
strength. But they have no political relations with other 
States and in the larger of them garrisons are furnished 
from the Indian army’. 

The following table gives the area and the population 
of the British Provinces and the Native States, according to 
the Census of 1911. 

Area covered Total 


Provinces. 

by Census, 
sq. miles. 

population. 

I Ajmere-Merwara 

2,711 

5 . 01.395 

2 Andamans and Nicobars 

3.143 

26,459 

3 Assam 

' 83,015 

67.13.635 

4 Baluchistan 

54,228 

4,14.412 

5 Bengal ... . 

78,699 

4.54.83.077 

6 Bihar and Orissa 

83,181 

3.44.90,084 

.7 Bombay (including Aden) . 

1.23,057 

1,96,72,642 

8 Burma (including Shan 

States &c.) 

2,30,839 

1,21,15,217 

; 9 Central Provinces and Berar 

99,823 

1.39.16,308 

10 Coorg 

1,682 

1.74.976 

II Madras . ... 

1.42.330 

4,14.05.404 

12 ,N. W. Frontier Province 

(Districts) 

13.418 

2196,933 

13 Punjab (including Delhi) 

99.779 

. 1.99.74.956 

14 XJnited Provinces 

1,07,267 

4,71,82,044 

, , f . ,;,Tot§l British. Territory 

... 10,93,074 

24,42,67,542 
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Total covered 

Total 

by Census 

population. 

sq. 

miles. 


States & Agencies. * 


- 

I Assam State (Manipur) 

8,456 

3,46,222 

2 Baluchistan States 

80,410 

4,20,291 

3 Baroda 

8,182 

20,32,798 

4 Bengal States 

5,393 

8,22,565 

5 Bihar and Orissa States 

28,648 

39,45,209 

6 Bombay States 

63,864 

74,11,675 

7 Central India Agency 

77,367 

93,56,980 

8 Central Provinces States 

31,174 

21,17,002 

9 Hyderabad 

82,698 

1,33,74,676 

10 Kashmir 

84,432 

31,58,126 

II Madras States (including Tra- 

vancore and Cochin) 

10,084 

48,11,841 

12 Mysore 

29,475 

58,06,193 

13 N. W. Frontier Province (Agen- 

cies and Tribal Areas) 

25,500 

16,22,094 

14 Punjab States 

36,551 

42,12,794 

15 Rajputana Agency 

1,28,987 

1,05,30,432 

16 Sikkim 

2,818 

87,920 

17 United Provinces States (ex- 

eluding Benares) ... ...* 

5,079 

8,32,036 

Total Native States ... 

7,09,118 

7,08,88,854 

Grand Total, India 

18,02,192 

31,51,56,396 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

B ritish India is governed by and in the name of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor. When in iSgS the 
Go'vernment of this country was transferred from the iwinds 
qf the East India Company to those of the British-Cro.wn, it 
was enacted that all rights which, if the Act of 1858 had not 
been I^sed, might have been exercised by the- Company 
in relation to any territories, might be exercised by and is 
the name of His Majesty as rights incidents to tho 
go^vermnent of feitish India. It was provided that ‘one of 
Ks Majesty's JPrincipal Secretaries of State shall have and 
perform all such or the like powers end duties in any wise 
■relating to the government or revenues of India and all 
auch or the like powers over all officers appointed or 
contmued under this Act, as might or should have been 
exercised or performed by the East India Company, or by 
the Court of Directors or Court of Proprietors of the said 
iC^a^ny.’ • The numtfer of the Secretaries of State who 
■mse^mitrusted with the duties of important departments in 
Cireat J^tain, has varied from time to time. Previous to 
theActof 1S58 there were four Principal Secretaries of 
%ate, for Home, Foreign, Colonial and War affairs, but in 
addition to them, that Act authorised the appointment of a 
£fth for administering the a&irs of India. It is through 
this minister that the authority of the Crown over India is 
exercised in England and he has practically stepped into 
the shoes of the Board of Control which exercised that 
authority before the transfer of the government of India to 
the Crown. The Secretary of State for India is a member 
C^inet, and as the British ministry is respon- 
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Sible to the I^riament, the governmeat- ojE this country is , 
ultimately and in theory subject to the aiifchority and con- 
trol of Parliament. The statutory powders claimed for the 
Secretary of State for India are very ■wide and are imdisput- 
ed though their exercise in certain circumstances may 
be resented as injudicious and uncalled for interference. Sub- 
ject to this authority ‘the superintendence, direction and 
control of the civil and military government of British 
India is vested in the Governor-General of India in Council.’ 
It 'was impossible in the conditions of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when opinions and orders of the authorities in 
England took months to reach India, for those authorities 
to direct the administration of this country in all details 
from such a distance, and in practice large powers had to 
be left to the Government of India to be exercised, so to 
say, at their discretion. 

In the last, chapter we have briefly described the gra- 
dual steps by -which the East India, Company came to 
occupy a larger part of. this peninsula, in the course of 
the eightemith and. the first half of the nineteenth century 
The territories acquired in the early years of the Com- 
pany’s rule in the Southland. the North-east, were admini- 
stered in each settlement by a President and a Council 
composed of the servants of the Company and the terri- 
tories so administered were designated. ‘Presidencies'. 
Even now we speak of the Bombay and Uladras Presidencies 
but the term Presidency is an anachronism. There is no rea- 
son in- comm on; sense or law why the, part of India adminis- 
tered by the Governorrin-Coundl of %imbay should be. chap- 
racterised as a Presidency rmy more tham for instancej the 
recently created province of Bibarand Qrissa, Phe main divi- 
sions into which British Indin has been divided far purposes 
of administration; are all; of them provinces aud’ whatever 
justifiration-th^. may teve at- one; rime for styling 

c&Aaia tmiixaM h»S; now c^sed 
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to exist. We have already referred, in passing, to the 
circumstances which led to the active interference of the 
British Parliament in the management of its Indian posses- 
sions by the East India Company, in 1773, when the Regu- 
lating Act was passed. Some time before that, the 
attention of the British public and Parliament had been 
seriously called to the abuses in the Company’s administra- 
tion of Indian afEairs and it was felt that Parliamentary 
intervention had become inevitable. The financial condi- 
tion of the Company was going from bad to worse though 
substantial dividends continued to be paid to the stock, 
holders. It was heavily indebted, the army it had to 
maintain taxed its resources greatly and its servants en- 
riched themselves at the expense of the general exchequer. 
When on the verge of bankruptcy, the Company approached 
Parliament in 1773 for financial assistance, and Lord North’s 
government availed itself of that opportunity to overhaul 
the system of the administration of its Indian possessions. 
By the fitst of the two Acts passed on this occasion, the 
pecuniary embarrassment of the Company was relieved by 
the grant of a loan and at the same time it was restricted 
from declaring large dividends until its financial position 
was materially improved. The other Act passed by Parlia- 
ment was what is known as the Regulating Act. This was 
the first Parliamentary enactment designed to prescribe a 
definite system of government for the possessions of the 
&ist India Company in India. 

As stated above, the settlements of the Company in this 
country were otlled Presidencies, there being three such, 
those of Fort St. George, Fort William, and Bombay. 
Ttey were indep^dent of one another and the government 
within each was absolute and responsible only to the authori- 
ti^ia England. Tins system of government proved confus- 
i®^iM 4 i»aworkaMe. By the Regulating Act, the government 
th® Presidency of Fort Willjam in Bengal was enrtusted to - 
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a Governor General and four counsellors and that Presidency 
was declared to be supreme over the two other Presidencies. 
No attempt was, however, made to define the nature or scope 
of the authority of the Crown over the Indian posses- 
sions of the Company. The first Governor General and the 
members of his Council were named in the Act and after the 
expiry of their term of office, the power of appointing their 
successors was to be vested in the Company. It is interesting 
to note here that five years is now the usual period of the 
tenure of the higher offices in India such as those of the Gov- 
ernor General, Governors, Lieutenant Governors and mem- 
bers of Council. Though this practice has the sanction of 
established custom, it has no statutory foundation. How ex- 
tensive was the power over the minor Presidencies bestowed 
upon the Governor General and Council may be seen from 
the provisions of the Act which made it compulsory, except 
in cases of imminent necessity, for the Governments 
of those Presidencies to obtain the previous sanction of 
the Supreme Government before commencing hostilities or 
declaring war against any Indian princes or powers or nego- 
tiating or concluding any treaty with such princes or 
powers. We may pass over what is familiarly known as 
Pitt’s Act of 1784 and merely observe in connection there- 
with that by it the control of the Governor General and 
Council over the Governments of the other presidencies was 
enlarged and the constitution of the Councils of all the pre- 
sidencies was modified. The Charter Act of 1793 did not 
introduce any important alterations ; by it the procedure 
to be followed in the Councils of the three presidencies was 
regulated and the powers of the Governor General-in-Council 
over the whole of British India were distinctly declared. 

■ Lord Wellesley’s regime, which had witnessed extensive 
wars and large accretions to the territorial possesions of 
the Company, involved it once more in financial embarrass- 
ments and a searching inquiry was made into its position 
by a committee appointed by the House of Commons, As 
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a result, the Charter Act of 1815 granted- the Indian posses- 
sions and revenues to the Company- for a further term of 
twenty years, reserved to them for the same period China 
trade and the tea trade, but threw open the general trade 
of India, subject, of coBrBe,to certain restrictions. Thus the 
trading monopoly of the Company in India was gone, but 
the Act made no changes in the constitution of the govern- 
ment in this country. 

When twenty years -later, the charter was again renew- 
ed, the constitution of the East India Coippany and the 
system of its administration in India came in for consider- 
able modifications. It is worthy of note that while the 
territorial possessions of the Company were to remain in its 
hands and under -its management till - April 1854, 
any additions that might be made to them, in the interval, 
were to be held ‘in trust for His Majesty, his heiraand suc- 
: cessors for the service of the Government of India’. The 
Company’s monopoly of the China trade and of the tea 
trade was abolished, and it altogether ceased to be a com- 
mercial body. Before this the Governor General had been 
Governor General of Bengal in Council. Now the ‘ superin- 
tendence, direction and .control of the whole civil and mili- 
tary! Government in India were expressly ' vested in the 
‘Governor General of India in Council’. A fomth member 
was added to this Council, who vras not ; to . be a servant 
the Company and .whose, duty was confined entirely to the 
subject of legislation. The territories of the Bengal Presi- 
dency had become unwieldy ou account of the additions 
made to it from time to time duripg the thirty years 
, preceding the passing of the Act of 1833, -and it was, provid- 
ed that Bengal should be split up into two distinct presiden- 
cies to be called. the_Presidency of Fort William .and the 
^^Presidency of Agra, the former being governed by the 
^vernor General. ,This provision .was. not carried out, but 
. byAnampndipg Act,«f i83.5> the appointment, of a J-ieiitem 
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aat Governor for the North-Western Provinces was autho- 
rised and the first appointment was made in 1836. The 
last of the Charter Acts was passed in- 1853. The powers 
of the Company were continued but not for a definite 
period of twenty years as before, the Act simply providing 
that the Indian territories should remain under the Govern- 
ment of the Company, in trust for the Crown, until Parlia- 
ment should otherwise direct. We have stated above that 
the Governor General was also the Governor of the Presi- 
dency of Bengal under the Act of 1833. It is easy to con- 
ceive how inconvenient and inefficient this arrangement 
must have proved, and the Charter Act of 1853 authorised 
the appointment of a separate Governor for that Presidency 
distinct from the Governor General. As in the case of the 
North Western Provinces so in that of Bengal, the inten- 
tions of the legislature were not carried out. A Lieuten- 
ant Governor was appointed for Bengal, in 1854 and the 
Governor General was thus relieved of his charge of the ad- 
ministration of that Presidency. The Province of Assam 
was carved out of Bengal in 1874 when eleven districts 
were separated from the Lieutenant Governorship of the 
province and erected into an independent -administration 
under a Chief Commissioner. In 1905 Assam, together with 
certain districts of Bengal, was detached from that province 
and formed into a separate administration under a Lieu- 
tenant Governor. There was recently a rearrangement of 
the districts of Bengal and under it, Assam reverted to the 
position of a Chief Commissionership and a new province 
was created out of Behar, Orrisa and Chota Nagpur. Bengal 
.was given a Governor and raised to the level of the two sister 
^presidencies of Bombay and Madras. In pursuance of the 
spo'licy. of making the Governor General thoroughly indepen- 
dent of provincial influences, the seat of his Government 
iwas. transferred from Calcutta to Delhi and that city, hallow- 
• ediby old memories, was converted into the capital of 
j modern India, The Act 0L1854 empowered the Governor 
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General of India in Council, with the sanction of the home 
authorities, to take by proclamation under his immediate 
authority any part of the territories for the time being 
under the government of tHfe East India Company and pro- 
vide for its administration. This power was exercised in 
creating Chief Commissionerships like those of Assam, 
Central Provinces and Burma. The Government of India 
was like-wise empowered to define the limits of the several 
provinces of India and it was enacted that the Governor 
General was no longer to bear the title of Governor of the 
presidency of Bengal. 

The act of 1858 gave the finishing touch to the develop- 
ment of the constitution of the Government of India by 
declaring that British India was to be governed directly by 
and in the name of the Crown acting through a Secretary 
of State to whom were to be transferred all the powers 
formerly exercised either by the Court of Directors or by 
the Board of Control. Subject to the authority of the 
Secretary of State, the Government of India is primarily 
responsible for the administration of the whole of this 
country and all provincial governments and administrations 
are subordinate to it. Besides the control it exercises over 
the principal Native States that Government has reserved 
to itself absolutely certain important departments in which 
the interests of the country as a whole are involved such as 
those of foreign relations, defence, taxation, currency, rail- 
ways, posts, telegraphs and so forth. The ordinary ad- 
ministration, the assessment and collection of revenue and 
departments like the medical and public works are left to 
the Gjvemments of Provinces. The ultimate responsibilitv 
of the Government of India for the good government of the 
country necessitates supervision and control over the Provin- 
cial Governments. It is calculated to serve as a regulating, 
utdfying and co-ordinating central authority and it lays down 
p«e«al policy fox the guidance of local administrations, of 
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course) subject to the peculiar requirements of the provinces. 
The departments which that Government has taken under 
its immediate charge, it is obvious, could not have been 
left to the Governments of the provinces. There is visible 
a tendancy towards decentralization of authority and pro- 
vincial autonomy, consistent with the healthy progress of 
the country as a whole, appears to be the goal of develop- 
ment. As matters stand, however, the control of the 
Supreme Government is real and extensive and the local 
Governments have but little power of initiation. At the 
head of the Government in India is the Governer General, who 
is also Viceroy or representative of the King-Emperor. As 
the term ‘Prime Minister’ is unknown to the British consti- 
tution, so the designation ‘Viceroy’, which has been common- 
ly applied to the Governor General since the transfer of the 
Government to the Crown, is not recognised by law. When 
the assumption of the Government of India by the Crown 
was announced in the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, Lord 
Canning was referred to as ‘the first Viceroy and Governor 
General.’ Since then the word has been commonly used to 
indicate the Govenor General and the two terms are some- 
times taken to be synonymous. He is appointed by the King 
by warrant under his sign manual, and usually holds office 
for a term of five years, though this period is nowhere legally 
defined. The appointment of the Governor General is 
made on the advice of the Prime Minister and he is usually 
selected from among English statesmen of high rank. In 
strict theory, the Governor General is merely president of 
his Council with a casting vote in case of equality. How- 
ever, he has power to overrule his Council or a dissentient 
majority in it, in respect of measures whereby the safety, 
tranquility or interests of the British possessions in India 
are, or may be, in the judgment of the said Governor General, 
essentially affected. 

It may be remembered that the Government of Fort 
WUUam,. a9 ,<;onstitsted by, th^^ of 1773 consisted of the 
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Governor General and four Councillors who were named in 
the Act. The Governor General and Council were bound 
hy the votes of a majority of those present at their meet- 
ihgs, and in case of an equal division the Governor General 
had'a casting vote. By the Act of 1784 the number of 
members of the Governor General’s Council was reduced to 
three, of whom the Commander-in-Chief of the Company's 
forces in India was to be one and to have precedence next 
to the Governor General. The Charter Act of 1793 con- 
flimed' this constitution, but made the appointment of the 
Commander-in-Chief as an additional member permissive 
and not obligatory, and the power of so appointing him has 
always been acted on from that time. The Council was 
increased by the Act of 1833 by the addition of a fourth 
ordinary member, who was not to be one of the Company's 
servants' and was not to be entitled to act as member' of 
Council except for legislative purposes. The Act provided « 
that one of the three ordinary Councillors, heretofore all 
appointed from the Civil Service, might be appointed from’ 
the Army. That Act deprived the subordinate Governments 
of the power of legislation which had been conferred upon- 
them by previous Acts and rested the legislative power of 
the Indian Government exclusively in the Governor General- 
in-Council who had been, as stated above, reinforced by the 
addition of a fourth legislative member. The legislative 
pO'W^r Was restored to the Local Governments twenty years 
later. The Indian Councils Act of 1861 modified the con- 
stitution of the Governor General’s Council by adding to it 
a fifth ordinary member. Until 1859 the fourth ordinary, 
member had’ always been a barrister but in that year the 
financial dMieulties of the Indian Government led to a va» 
<^hcy in that oflSce being filled up by the appointment of 
an experienced financier. Thus the Council had no legal 
member for some time and the Act of 1861, therefore, pro- 
vided that the Council should consist of five ordinary mem- 
t&pee only must have senvei^fior ten •yeto.in- 
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India under the Gompariy or the Crown and that one mem- 
ber was to be a barrister or advocate of five years' 
standing. Power was retained to appoint the Com- 
mander-in-Chief an e.xtraordinary member. All the 
ordinary members were now placed on an equal footing, 
and henceforward held precedence in order of appoint- 
■ ment, and took part in all the deliberations of the Council. 
A temporary vacancy in the office of the Governor General 
was filled up before this time by the senior ordinary mem- 
ber of his Council, but as the senior member for the time 
being might be a person without experience of Indian ad- 
' ministration it was provided that in the event of a Governor 
General temporarily vacating his appointment, the Senior 
Governor of a presidency should act as his locum tenens. 
The Government of India Act, 1869, transferred from the 
Secretary of State in Council to the Crown the right of fill- 
ing vacancies in the offices of the members of the Councils 
in India. Until that year only the two members who did 
not belong to the Indian service were appointed by the 
Crown, the remaining three being appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State in Council. Provision was made for the ap- 
pointment of a sixth member for public works purposes 
by- the Act of 1874. The Act was, for a long time, in 
abeyance and the Indian Councils Act of 1904 while conti- 
nuing the power to appoint a sixth member of the Gover- 
nor General’s Council, removed the necessity for appointing 
him specifically for public works purposes. 

At present the Viceroy’s Executive Council consists of 
six ordinary members appointed by warrant under the 
Royal Sign Manual and of the Commander-in-Chief in 
India who is, under the statute, an extraordinary member 
appointed by the Secretary of State in Council at his discre- 
tion. These may be compared with British cabinet ministers 
inasmuch as each of them has charge of one or more of 
the VafiouS departments of the Government. The Gover- 
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nor General reserves to himself the Foreign Departmeni 
and the several other departments except the Army and the 
Railways, are divided among the members of the Coun- 
cil. The six large departments thus distributed are, Fi^ 
nance, Home, Legislative, Revenue and Agriculture, Com- 
inerce and Industry, and Education. Of these, the Army 
Department is taken by the Commander-in-Chief who is 
always an extraordinary member. The Railways are in 
the charge of a separate Railway Board composed of three 
experts which is represented in the Council by the Member 
for Commerce and Industry and one of the members of the 
Council is now an Indian. The special functions of these 
separate members have changed with changes made in 
these departments during the last ten years. Throughout 
the period, the Governor General has himself been in charge 
of the Foreign Department, and the Legislative Depart- 
ment in that of a special member (who has, since March 
1909 been an Indian ). In 1902 the four remaining ordi- 
nary members ( there were then five only ) had charge res- 
pectively of the Military, Public Works, Finance and Com- 
merce, and Home and Revenue and Agricultural Depart- 
ments. The Conimander-in-Chief had no department 



under him. In 1905 a number of changes were made. A 
dxth ordinary member was added, to take charge of the 
new department of Commerce and Industry, and at the 
same time the Public Works Department ( having transfer- 
red a large part of its work to the new department and to 
the Railway Board ) became a joint charge with the Re- 
venue and Agriculture Department, while the Home De- 
partment became a separate charge. Later in the same 
year, the Military Department was replaced by the Army 
and Military Supply Department. The former was placed 
under the Commander-in-Chief, who thus for the first time 
received the charge of a department; the latter #as in 
charge of a separate member, who replaced the member in 
chMge of the’Mflitary Department. In 1909 the MifitaTy 
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Supply Departraent was abolished, and the responsibility 
for the whole military administration passed to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief as member in charge of the Army Depart- 
ment. Finally, in November 1910, a sixth ordinary mem- 
ber was again added to take charge of the newly constitut- 
ed Education Department. At present, therefore, the 
Foreign Department is under the Governor General, the 
Army Department under the Commander-in-Chief, and the 
Finance, Home, Commerce and Industry, Education, and 
Legislative Departments have each a separate member, 
while the Public Works Department is a joint charge with 
the Department of Revenue and Agriculture. The ordi- 
nary members, like the Governor General himself, are 
appointed by His Majesty by warrant under the Royal Sign 
Manual, for a period of five years. The principle by which 
the appointments are supposed to be guided is that three 
of the ordinary members of the Council must be persons 
who at the time of the appointment have been for at least 
ten years in the service of the Crown in India and one 
must be a barrister of England or Ireland or a member 6f the 
Faculty of Advocates of Scotland, of not less than five 
years’ standing. The appointment of an Indian is a matter 
more of practice than of statute and is an important 
feature of the famous reforms initiated by Lord Morley. 
In practice the members are mostly chosen from the Indian 
Civil Service, while specialists in finance or the organiza- 
tion of commerce and industry are selected from outside. The 
Secretary of State is at liberty to. advise His Majesty to 
appoint any person as a member and he usually submits 
names to the Crown on the recommendation of the Governor 
General. While the member of Council corresponds to the 
English Secretary of State, there is, at the head of each 
department, a Secretary to the Government who is assisted 
by a staff of Deputy, Under and Assistant Secretaries, hold- 
ing a position analogous to that of a Permanent Under 
Secretary in England, This Secretary prepares every case 
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for the consideration of the Governor General or the Member j 
in charge of his department and submits with it his I 
own opinion on the matter. In ordinary cases the member j 
passes orders and they are final, but when a matter is of j 
particular importance involving serious difference of opinion | 
or raising questions of policy, the case is submitted to the j 
Council and its orders thereon are then issued by the Secre- | 
taries in charge. This procedure too is analogous to that | 
of the British Cabinet to which specially important matters 
are submitted for discussion and decision. All orders and 
other proceedings of the Governor General-in-Council must 
be expressed to be made by the Governor General-in- 
Council and must be signed by a Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, or otherwise as the Governor General-in* 
Council may direct. At the ordinary meetings of the 
Council, in case there is a difference of opinion on any I 
question, the Governor General-in-Council is bound by the 
opinion and decision of the majority of the members pre* 
sent and in the case of equal division, the Governor General 
or in his absence, the Senior Member of the Council has the 
casting vote. The Governor General is, however, armed . 
with power to act on his own opinion and overrule the i 


majority in the Council when, in his judgment, the safety, : 
tranquillity or -interests of British India are essentially affect- 
ed. But in every such case any two members of the dis- 
sentient majority may require that the circumstances of 
the case may be notified and that copies of any minutes - 
which the members of the Council may have recorded on ' 
the subject must be forwarded to the Secretary of State. ' 
:^esidesthe members of the Viceregal Council and the 
Secretaries of the various departments, there are several ' 
officem directly under the Government of India, such as' 
the Directors General and Inspectors General .whose duty 
It, is to supervise .the various imperial and provincial depart- 
ments and advise ^em cn jj^atters with . which they con* 
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I , This departmental system of Government by which 
the executive business of the Governor Generai-in-Council 
is transacted, is a growth' of years. Originally, all public 
biisihess of every kind was supposed to come before all the 
members of the Council, and" questions were ordinarily 
decided by the majority, the Governor General having a 
casting vote in the case of an equal division. The Board 
I system led to great confusion and reduced the Governor 

;■ General to the helpless position of an ornamental figure 

head. When Lord Cornwallis was offered the office of 
\ Governor General, he made it a condition of his accepting 

? it that his powers should be enlarged. Accordingly an 

i Act was passed in 1786 empowering the Governor General 

; in. special cases to override the majority of his Council and 

act on his own responsibility. In his life of Warren Hastings, 

' Macaulay observes “At present, the Governor is, as to all 
executive measures, absolute. He can declare war, con- 
■ elude peace, appoint public fuioctionaries or remove them in 
' opposition to the unanimous sense of those who sit with 
j; him in Council. They are indeed entitled to know all 

’ that is done, to discuss all that is done, to advise to; re-' 

' monsftrate, to send protests to England. But it is with the : 

I Governor that the supreme power resides, and on whom that 

the whole responsibility rests ....In the time of Hastings 

( the Governor had only one vote in Council, and in case of 
an equal division a casting vote. It therefore happened 
J not unfrequently that he was overruled On the gravest 
I questions; and it was possible that he. might be wholly ex- 
j; eluded, for years together, from the real direction of 
public affairs.” In spite of the change introduced in 1786) ' 
i the old conception still remained that the Government was : 

to be carried on by the Governor General in concert with 
‘ the. whole Council. If in cases of.' serious difference of 

opinion, the Governor General; was bent upon carrying his 
point in the face bf bhe opposition of the: majority of his 
Ck)Uttcil, it was provided tb»t both parties wer^ . formally. . 
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to record their views. The members o£ the Council were 
thus mere advisers whose counsels might be accepted 
or not by the Chief. The latter had, however, a great 
responsibility thrown upon him and a consciousness of that 
responsibility was a safeguard against the abuse of the ex- 
traordinary power enjoyed by the Governor General. In 
the time of the Marquis Wellesley, the Council’s share in 
the business of Government was merely nominal. The 
‘board’ was but rarely consulted and orders were issued in 
the sole name of the Governor General. The procedure 
usually followed was most inconvenient and cumbrous 
and as the work of Government grew with the acquisition 
of new territory and the progress of the country, the 
affairs could not be transacted by one individual or by the 
board collectivly. This most unsatisfactory system was 
put an end to by Lord Canning who laid the foundations 
of the existing system under which each member is en- 
trusted with responsibility for the management of one or 
more departments and only important matters are referred 
to the Governor General and the whole Council. When 
after the Mutiny the finances of India were thrown into 
a confusion, Mr. James Wilson was brought out as an 
expert and was appointed a member of Council entrusted 
solely with the management of the financial business of 
the Government. A beginning was thus made towards the 
departmental system of the present moment. This in- 
novation was legalised by the Councils Act of i86i which 
empowered the Governor General to make rules and orders 
for the more convenient transaction of business in his 
Council, other than the business at legislative meetings, 
and every order made or act done in accordance with such 
rules and orders was to be treated as being the order or the 
act of the Governor General-in^Council. Under this Act 
Lord Canning made rules by which the several depart- 
ments of administrative work were, distributed arncn^ the 
mep^iieis of the C©wi»( 4L This system we now see in a 
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fully developed form and has been compaied with the 
cabinet system obtaining in England and other 
countries. It has also been likened to 'an absolute 
monarchy where the King rules through his responsible 
ministers but yet rules himself'. The resemblance be- 
tween the Indian Council and the British Cabinet, has 
been above indicated. But there are certain points of dif- 
ference which merit attention. The Governor General 
takes a more active part in the business of the departments 
than a Prime Minister under a cabinet government does. 
The Secretary in charge of each department attends upon 
the Viceroy at least once a week and thus the latter keeps 
himself in touch with the business of all the departments, 
though only a few matters are brought actually before the 
Council on the initiation either of the Governor General or 
the member in charge of the department concerned. In 
England, where the party system prevails, the ministers 
belong to a particular political section which may, for the 
time being, command a majority in the House of Com- 
mons. They are men who hold identical opinions upon 
important political issues and come into and go out of power 
together. If a minister differs from his colleagues on any 
important question he must resign. The ministry is res- 
ponsible to Parliament and is made and unmade by Parlia- 
ment representing the electors. The British Cabinet is un- 
known to the constitution and is recognized only by long 
established practice. In India every thing is different. The 
Viceroy’s Executive Council is not responsible to the people 
who have absolutely no voice in the appointment of minis- 
ters. What is called the opposition in India or the electo- 
rate, has nothing to do with the personnel of the Viceregal 
Council. If a member cannot bring himself to share the 
views of his colleagues even in matters of the most vital 
mportance, he heed not resign as Ee is usually a member 
of the Civil Service. 

The nine depaitmehts ehamerated before, between 
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therd povei". the whole field- of sidmiivistratidn 7 nf d eaefi is i 
assigned a number of heads of business and it should be j 
noted that though the names by which the departments] 
are known indicate generally the nature of their work, j 
they are not to be taken as defining their scope exactly, j 
Thus the Education Department, besides dealing with edu- i 
cation, deals with other highly important subjects, includ- I 
ing sanitation and municipalities. Most sources of revenue 
-opium, salt, stamps, excise, and assessed taxes-fall within 
the province of the Finance Department. The Revenue 
and Agriculture Department is concerned, as regards 
revenue, only with land: revenue. Within a period of five 
years 1 905-1 9 10, the E:!^cutive Council of the Governor 
General has been strengthened by the appointment of two 
new members in char^ of the port-folios of Commerce 
and Industry and of Education, while during the same 
pefiod one member of the Council in charge of the Military 
Supply Department, has I been abolished. We now find 
advocated the further creation of a new Member of Council 
to be placed in charge of] the Foreign-Political Department 
of the Government of India. It has been said above that 
each of the principal public departments of the Government 
of India is in charge of a] Secretary and each member of 
the Governor General’s Cciuncil is in general control of one 
or more departments, with . the exception of the Foreign- 
Political Department and Railways. We may repeat that 
there are at present six Members of Council, namely, ( i ) 
Finance, (2) Home, (3) Revenue and Agriculture, (4) 
Law, ( 5 ) Commerce and Industry, ( 6 ) Education. The 
•various departments are distributed among the respective 
Members of Council with the two exceptions mentioned 
above. The railways are in charge of a’JRailway Board, 
while the Secretary to ■ the Government of India in the 
Foreign-Political Department deals directly With the Vice- 
roy, who is his own Foreign^Minister. , This arrangement, 
it is felt, is not the laat thatxan be devised, mdr, iti is con- 
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tended, is it the most conducive to the public inter- 
est. A reform in the existing machinery of the adminis- 
tration with a view to relieve the Viceroy of the growing 
burden of work in the Foreign Department and entrust it to 
a separate Member of Council, was urged by Mr. C. E. 
Bunbury, c. s. i. in the Contemporary Review for Febru- 
ary, 1913. The writer observed : — "The burden of social 
functions and public business devolving upon the Viceroy 
of India tends to increase year by j’^eai*, with the result that 
he has less and less time available to devote to the aflEairs 
of the department which is supposed to be his especial 
charge. The consequence is that the disposal of business 
must be left more and more in the hands of the Secretary, 
and the time has now arrived for the introduction of a 
further reform in the administrative machinery by the 
creation of a Member of Council in charge of the Foreign- 
Political Department.” The writer then goes on to describe 
the heavy work that falls to the share of the Foreign De- 
partment in connection with Turkish Arabia, Persia and the 
Persian Gulf, Muscat, Baluchistan, the North-West Frontier 
Province, Afghanistan and the larger of the Indian Native 
States, and sets forth the machinery provided at the head- 
quarters of the Government of India to deal with questions 
appertaining to the Foreign-Political Department. 'Apart 
from non-gazetted officials and clerks the staff of the Foreign 
OflBce consists of one Secretary, two Deputy Secretaries, 
one Under Secretary and one Assistant Secretary. That is 
the sum total of the agency provided at head-quarters to 
help the Viceroy in elucidating and deciding the multifari- 
ous and complex problems of Foreign Affairs and political 
dealings presented by this vast field, which stretches from 
Turkish Arabia and Persia on the West, to the confines of 
the Chinese Empire on the East, from the Pamirs on the 
North to Mysore on the South. However efficient the staff 
may be, is it entirely adequate ? Surely the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, external and internal, is impprtant and 
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'responsible enough to justify the appointment of a special 
Member of Council to take charge of it. This ‘*Onus" 
should not be laid on the shoulders of the Viceroy > as if it 
■were “a mere detail of his duties”. With all this vigorous 
advocacy it can hardly be said that a case has been made 
out for the creation of a seventh member of the Viceregal 
Council, If the work of the Foreign Department has in- 
creased, the staflEmay be strengthened by suitable additions. 
But the work which the department is called upon to per- 
form involves the discussion of very delicate questions re- 
lating to foreign policy which the Viceroy alone is calculat- 
ed to deal with. He is usually a statesman of wide ex- 
perience and distinguished services and is always in direct 
touch with the Secretary of State and the Cabinet at home. 
Indian foreign policy must naturally be governed by larger 
considerations of Imperial interests and relations, and it can 
not, without inconvenience and disadvantage, be left to a 
Member of Council. Similarly the larger Native States 
■with whom the Foreign Department has direct relations 
often present very delicate problems. The great Indian 
Princes, the allies of the Empire, look up to the Viceroy, 
the representative of the King-Emperor in India for just 
and sympathetic consideration of their affairs which fall 
within the purview of the Foreign-Political Department. 
They are most unlikely to approve of the change proposed 
by Mr. Bunbury, under which they will have to deal not 
with the representative of the King-Emperor but a mem- 
ber of the Indian Civil or Military Service. The position 
they would come to occupy may appear to them undignifi- 
ed and is one they would hardly look upon with favour. 
The addition to the Executive Council of the Viceroy 
of a Foreign Member being thus out of the question, 
another suggestion in connection with the Political Depart^ 
ment may here be referred to. It has been suggested that 
the machinery of that department may be strengthened by 
the appointment ofadistinguishedindianofvdde experience 
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o£ Native States as Joint Secretary in the Foreign-Political 
Department. This officer will; it is said, be best fitted 
to handle questions relating to Indian States as he will have 
a better insight into their affairs and will enter into the 
feelings and sentiments of the Princes. While he will dis- 
charge the duties of his ofiSce efficiently, he will bring his inti- 
mate knowledge and deep sympathies to bear upon his work. 


NOTE. 

Functions of the Government of India, 

The functions of the Government of India have been 
thus described in the Report of the Royal Commission upon 
Decentralization in India — 

The Government claims a share in the produce of 
the land; and save where (as in Bengal), it has commut- 
ed this into a fixed land tax, it exercises the right of period- 
ical re-assessment of the cash value of its share. In 
connection with its revenue assessments, it has instituted a 
detailed cadastral survey and a record of rights in the land. 
Where its assessments are made upon large land-holders, it 
intervenes to prevent their levying excessive rents from 
their tenants ; and in the Central Provinces it even takes an 
active share in the original assessment of land-lords’ rents. 
In the Punjab, and some other tracts, it has restricted the. 
alienation of land by agriculturists to non-agriculturists. 
It undertakes the management of landed estates when the 
proprietor is disqualified from attending to them by age, 
sex or infirmity, or, occasionally, by pecuniary embarrass- 
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ment. In times of famine it undertakes relief works and 
other remedial measures upon an extensive scale. It manages 
a vast forest property, and is a large manufacturer of salt 
and opium. It owns the bulk of the railways of the country 
and directly manages a considerable portion of them ; and 
it has constructed and maintains most of the important 
irrigation works. It owns and manages the postal and 
telegraph systems. It has the monopoly of note issue, and 
it alone can set the mints in motion. It acts, for the most 
part, as its own banker, and it occasionally makes temporary 
loans to Presidency Banks in times of financial stringency. 
With the co-operation of the Secretary , of State it regu- 
lates the discharge of the balance of trade as between 
India and the outside world, through the action of the 
India Council’s drawings. It lends money to municipa- 
lities, rural boards and agriculturists and occasionally to 
owners of historical estates. It exercises a strict control 
over the sale of liquor and intoxicating drugs, not merely 
by the prevention of unlicensed sale, but by granting 
licenses for short periods only, and subject to certain fees 
which are usually determined by auction. In India, more- I 
over, the direct responsibilities of Government in respect | 
to police, education, medical and sanitary operations, and [ 
ordinary public works, are of a much wider scope than in 
the United Kingdom. The Government has further very 
intimate relations with the numerous Native States which f 
collectively cover more than one-third of the whole area of 
India, and comprise more than one-fifth of its population. | 
Apart from the special functions narrated above, the govern- 
ment of a sub-continent containing nearly 18,00,000 square I 
miles and 30,00,00,000 people is in itself an extremely heavy 
burden, and one which is constantly increasing with the eco- 
nomic development of the country and the growing needs 
of populations of diverse nationality, language and creed. 
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I T need not be repeated that the sovereignty of the 
British Crown in India is exercised through the Secre- 
tary of State for India who inherits, subject to the rights 
of the India Council and the powers reserved to itself by 
Parliament all the powers and functions possessed and per- 
formed by the Board of Control and the East India Com- 
pany before the transfer of the Government of India to 
the Crown, and that the Secretary of State who is a mem- 
ber of the British Cabinet, is responsible to, and represents 
the supreme authority of Parliament. The Secretary of 
State may, subject to certain reservations, ‘ superintend, 
direct and control all acts, operations and concerns which 
in any wise relate to or concern the Government or reve- 
nues of India, and all grants of salaries, gratuities and 
allowances and all other payments and charges whatever, out 
of or on the revenues of India'. The statutory position of 
the Secretary of State on the one side and that of the Govern- 
ment of India, on the other, are thus clear as also their mutual 
relations. But great controversies have raged round the 
question in the past and a wide divergence of opinion upon 
the subject exists even to-day. It is supposed that the inten- 
tion of the legislature has always been to invest the Govern- 
ment of India with large powers, that that Government is to 
have the right of initiative and that the Secretary of State 
representing Parliament is to be a check upon the Indian 
administration. But in 1870 the Duke of Argyll, the then 
Secretary of State, laid down the principle in explicit terms 
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that the Government in India had no independent power at 
all and that the prerogative of the Secretary of State was 
not limited to a veto of the measures passed in India. He 
maintained that the Government in India were merely exe- 
cutive officers of the Home Government who held the 
ultimate power of requiring the Governor General to in- 
troduce a measure and of requiring also all the official 
members of the Council to vote for it. So far as the statu- 
tory provisions are concerned; the position at the present 
moment remains unchanged, however inconvenient or 
unsuited to recent altered conditions it may be. It is 
vehemently pleaded that the Secretary of State has been 
tightening his hold upon the Government in India and his in- 
terference is as unnecessary as it is embarrassing to those on 
whose shoulders the responsibility of administration is direct 
ly thrown. In spite of the improvements in the means of com- . 
munication between England and India brought about during 
the past few years and the ease with which a knowledge of, 
Indian affairs can be attained by the authorities in England, 
it must always be impossible for the latter to secure that 
grasp of Indian questions which men on the spot naturally , 
possess. Public opinion in India is every day becoming 
more intelligent and insistent and since the introduction of 
the recent Council reforms, the position of Government, 
which is expected to look up to the Secretary of State in 
each and every matter and to carry out his behests in every- 
thing, cannot but be very difficult. More independence 
is, therefore, claimed for the Government of India which is 
becoming more responsible to the people of this country 
and more subject to public criticism offer d in the most 
legitimate and constitutional way. There is much force in 
these arguments, and the machinery in England and India 
which carries on the administration of this country requires 
to be altered so as to suit the tremendous changes that are 
(recurring in this country. That the Secretary of State who 
is a 1 British politician with hardly any Indian experience 
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and even the menabers of his Council, many of whom are 
retired Anglo-Indian officials, should not be in intimate 
touch with the trend of events and of public opinion in 
India, must be acknowledged. It is therefore but fair that 
considerable weight ought to be given to the views of the 
men on the spot who have to bear the burden of the actual 
administration. The Secretary of State is known to have 
set his face against certain measures and policy unanimous- 
ly approved by the people and the Local and Supreme 
Governments in India. This is certainly not a very desir- 
able state of things and some improvement is urgently 
needed. 

One consideration that must, however, be borne in 
mind in discussing this question is that public opinion in 
India, in spite of the Council reforms, can yet have little in- 
fluence upon the attitude that Government here may take 
up or the general policy they feel inclined to lay down upon 
important questions. Many illustrations can be given to show 
the powerlessness of public opinion to affect the views and 
decisions of Government, which, in several cases, may not 
and does not reflect the views of the Indian people. Under 
the circumstances, the fresh and liberal mind that the Sec- 
retary of State, who is a trained politician, born and brought 
up among the British traditions and institutions of liberty, is 
calculated to bring to bear upon the problems coming up 
before him is invaluable to the progress of this country. K 
he lacks that close grasp of affairs which is the forte of the 
man on the spot, he possesses something equally important 
which the latter can never have, viz, an open mind, a wide 
out-look and liberal tendencies. If the existing system has 
certain drawbacks, it has some advantages also in the pre- 
sent posture of affairs. The whole issue was raised by 
Mr.(Now Sir) Valentine Chirol in the articles* he published 
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on India in the London Times four years ago. He gave 
expression to the feelings of certain critics of the Secretary 
of State who, according to them, has made himself an auto- 
crat and reduced the Indian Viceroy to the position of a 
mere agent of his, only doing his bidding in this country. 
Lord Morley who was then the Secretary of State felt call- 
ed upon, in self-defence, to make a clear statement about 
the real situation, and in the Ninetsenth Centunj and After of 
February 1911 he wrote an article entitled 'British Demo- 
cracy and Indian Government’ in which he discussed tlie 
cardinal question of the relation between the Secretary of 
State and the Governor General-in-Council. There had long 
been, he remarked, both in India and England, much loose, 
inaccurate and ill-informed argument on this important 
matter. The controversy came into full blaze in 1905, 
when, as Mr. Chirol had put it, the Viceroy of the day felt 
himself compelled to resign because he was overruled by 
the Home Government. The Viceroy had been described 
by the Under Secretary of State in the House of Commons, 
— and here he was of course echoing the sentiments of life 
Chief — as the agent of the Secretary of State. This posi- 
tion Lord Morley vindicated by maintaining that the Britisi 
Cabinet, through the Secretary of State, had an inexpung- 
able right, subject to law, to dictate policy, to initiate 
instructions, to reject proposals, to have the last word in 
every question that arises and the first word in every ques- 
tion that, in their view, ought to arise. If the Cabinet 
is responsible to Parliament and Parliament ultimately re- 
sponsible for the good governance of this country, it seems 
to follow that the Secretary of State must have the powers 
that are claimed for him. These powers are clearly and 
positively embodied in a number of statutes bearing on 
the constitution and the administration of India. Though 
the direct and personal representative of the King-Emperor, 
the Viceroy is still the servant of the Secretary of State, 
who, according to the statute, has the power of giving 
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orders to every officer in India, including the Governor 
General. As has been said above, being thousands of 
miles away from this country, the Secretary of State is 
often liable to commit errors of judgment, and the view 
of the man on the spot cannot be lightly set aside. In his 
article in the Nineteenth Century Lord Morley showed that 
he did not ignore this aspect of the question and 
stated that a clash between the two authorities should never 
arise, and in fact, very rarely had arisen. “ The only 
security that can be found for the smooth working of what 
is undeniably an extremly delicate piece of machinery, 
must be sought in the right judgment of the two partners." 
Though the Secretary of State is the predominant partner, 
with their common feeling of responsibility, patience and 
mutual regard, and concord in fundamentals, everything 
would go on smoothly. 


Sir John Strachey, who was himself a member of the 
Government of India for nearly nine years, under five 
Viceroys and afterwards a member for ten years of the 
Council of the Secretary of State, and who, therefore, feels 
himself entitled to speak with authority on this subject, is of 
opinion* that it is an error to suppose that the Secretary of 
State is constantly interfering in the ordinary work of the 
administration though various causes have made the rela- 
tions between the two countries far more intimate than was 
formerly necessary or possible and have made more fre- 
quent the cases in which final orders cannot be passed in 
India. Apart from the great political or financial questions, 
the number and nature of the references to the Home 
authorities, mainly depend on the character of the Governor 
General for the time being, and under normal conditions the 
Government of India is practically independent. Sir John 
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is, however, constrained to admit that a body constituted 
like the Home Government o£ India is slow to move 
and sometimes obstructive and that its general policy has 
been conservative and cautious. But he feels that the 
restraint from Home is salutory inasmuch as it serves to 
moderate the zeal of the Government of India, who, in their 
anxiety for improvement, are sometimes more aggressive 
than is politically prudent. With this question of the re- 
lative powers of the Secretary of State and the Governor 
General is bound up another equally important, that con- 
nected with the responsibility of the Home Goverment to 
the British Parliament and the control of the latter upon 
the government and administration of this country 
generally. So far as mere theory goes, the Government 
of India is, through the Crown, subject to the control of 
the British people, exercised by the House of 
Commons. In practice, however, India is govern- 
ed, as it were, independently of the will of the people in 
Great Britain who evince little interest in the affairs of this 
country and do not feel called upon to exercise their indis- 
putable right. Annually the Indian budget is presented 
to Parliament and passed as a matter of course by an 
attenuated and languid House of Commons, The occasion 
is usually availed of to make a statement about the condi- 
tion of India and to pass criticisms upon the policy and 
measures of Government. Whether Indian questions 
•should be made party questions is a debatable point, but 
great anxiety is displayed to keep them out of the arena 
of British politics. One effect of this is that Indian affairs 
do not undergo that scrutiny in Parliament which is calcur 
lated to have wholesome effects upon Indian administra- 
tion, and Parliamentary control over the Government of 
this country remains only nominal. Questions are some- 
times asked in Parliament which throw a much-needed 
light upon certain Indian problems and the Government 
put upon th^ir defence. It is only in this indirect 
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manner that pressure may be brought to bear upon the 
Government at Home and in this country. Unlike that o£ 
the other members of the British Cabinet, the Secretary of 
State’s salary is paid out of the Indian revenues. In vot- 
ing supplies for the various services the House of 
Commons gets an opportunity to criticise the adnxinistra- 
tion but none such is available with respect to the India 
Office. The proposal to place the Secretary of State for 
India’s salary on the British estimates often made in 
Parliament and outside, has been stoutly opposed mainly 
on the ground that Indian affairs ought to be kept out of 
the pale of party politics in England. While on the one hand 
a more vigorous supervision and control over the adminis- 
tration of this country on the part of the British Parliament 
is advocated as essential in the interest of the better 
government of India, on the other hand, this interference 
by a body the great majority of whose members are 
ignorant of conditions Indian, is resented as seriously 
injurious. If however, the authority of Parliament and 
responsilibly of the Government to the people of Great 
Britain is to be anything but nominal, there is no escape 
from what is considered as the interference of the House 
of Commons. If there are instances in which Parliamentary 
interference has appeared to be harmful, there are in- 
stances likewise on the other side in which it has had 
beneficial effects. 

It is unnecessary in this place to give any detailed 
account of the early career and constitution' of the East 
India Company which was ushered into existence by the 
grant of its first charter by Queen Elizabeth on the last 
day of the year 1600. It was essentially a commercial 
body, 'a Company of merchants of London trading with the 
East Indies’, on which important trading privileges were 
conferred. The Company cannot have dreamt of territorial 
sovereignty' in India when It started oh its career but it 
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became practically sovereign o£ Bengal, Behar and Orissa by 
the acquisition of the right of Dewani in 1765* This 
power, so inconsistent with the character of a 
trading corporation, gradually extended and developed but 
the Company had to share it with the British Crown ■ and 
part with its commercial monopoly, ultimately losing both 
in 1858. Parliament made its first attempt to control the 
Indian Government of the Company by passing the Regu- 
lating Act in 1773. Its charters were renewed from time 
to time and modifications were made in its constitution to 
suit the changing conditions. The supreme management 
was in the hands of a Court of Directors and a Court of 
Proprietors. The qualification for a member of the former 
was the possession of £ 2,000 stock and in the latter case 
of £ 500 stock. There were twenty-four directors and 
they were re-elected every year. This constitution was not 
affected by the Regulating Act which vested the admini- 
stration of India in a Governor General and a Council in 
Bengal. Pitt’s Act of 1784, however, made an important 
change in the constitution of the Company by establishing 
the Board of Control, otherwise called the Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India. The Board was to consist of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, one of the Secretaries of State 
and four other Privy Councillors, all six holding office 
during the pleasure of the Crown. Three of them constituted 
a quorum. Full powers were conferred upon the Board 
which was authorised to “ superintend, direct and control 
all acts, operations and concerns which in any wise relate 
to the civil or military Government or revenues of British 
territorial possessions in the East Indies The Board 
practically became the master of the Company and could 
dictate to the Directors in each and every matter concern- 
ing the dvil and military government and revenues of 
India, patrons^ alone being left unfettered in the hands of 
the Directors. The Act of 1784 provided that a committee 
con^stmg of not more tlmn three mmitberS) 
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Should be formed out of the Directors and this committee 
was to dispatch orders to India without the knowledge of 
the other Directors whenever the Board of Control thought 
that the orders required secrecy. The actions and resolu- 
tions of the Court of Directors sanctioned by the Board 
could not be revised or altered by the other Court which 
was thus deprived of its one very important privilege. A 
modification was introduced in the constitution of the Board 
by the Act of 1793 which provided that two commissioners 
might be appointed from outside the Privy Council and 
that the members and staff of the Board be paid out of the 
Indian revenues. From this time all the power of the 
Board came practically to be concentrated in the hands of 
the President and the Board was no more than a name.. 
By the Charter Act of 1833 the constitution of the Board 
was further modified and the qualification for membership, 
viz. of belonging to the Privy Council was omitted. 
Later on, the number of commissioners was gradually 
reduced till at last there remained only one commissioner, 
the President of the Board, and thus the word became a 
misnomer, one man constituting a board and being its 
president. We are accustomed to speak of the transfer 
of the Government of India to the Crown in 1858, but it 
will have been perceived that the Government was already 
in the hands of the Crown thojigh the reality was concealed 
from the public view, all patronage of appointments in 
India having been left to the Court of Directors, who 
prized the privilege very highly. 

The Government of India Act of 1858 put an end to 
the administration of the Court of Directors and abolished 
the Board of Control, though the East India Company itself 
was not dissolved till 1874. The Secretary of State who 
was invested with the powers exercised by these bodies, 
was to be assisted by a Council consisting, of fifteen mem- 
bers, eight of whom were to be appointed by the Crown 
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, and the remaining seven elected by the Court of Directors 
from among themselves. The major part of the persons 
so nominated and selected were to be persons who had 
served or resided in India at least for ten years, and, with 
certain exceptions, who had not left India more than ten 
years before their appointment. The members held their 
office during good behaviour and could be removed upon an 
address of both Houses of Parliament. They were not 
capable of sitting or voting in Parliament. The Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1869 vested in the Secretary of State 
the right of filling all vacancies in the Council of India and 
the tenure of members of the Council was changed. The 
members were to be appointed for ten years and to be in- 
eligible for reappointment except for special reasons which 
were to be set forth in a minute to be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament. Seven years later, the Council of 
India Act, 1876 allowed the Secretary of State, for special 
reasons, to appoint any person having professional or other 
peculiar qualifications to be a member of Council, during 
good behaviour, a tenure which had been abolished by tha 
Act of i869- This provision was introduced to enable the 
Secretary of State to bring into the Council lawyers and 
persons having fimmcial and banking experience who were 
totally unconnected with India. The number of Councillors 
wn® reduced prospectively, from fifteen to ten by the 
Council of Reduction Act, 1889. By the Council of India 
Act i^^ed in 1907 the Council now consists ^of such num-* 
ber of members not less than ten and not more than four- 
teen, as the Secretary of State may from time to time 
determine.' The members hold office for seven years and 
this term may, for special reasons, be extended by five 
y^Ts more. The majority of the members must be per- 
sons who have served or resided in India for at least ten 
yhuxSf and who have not left India more than five years 
bMcwe their appointment. The members are selectedfrom 
ftIh D tI g ' Inffian ex<<^ckZs who have had admiifi^atiye. 
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financial or militarj^ experience. This arrangement is ob- 
viously designed to give to the Secretary o£ State, 
who cannot usually be expected to have much knowledge of 
the details of Indian administration, the assistance of a 
body of men who are in a position to give him expert ad- 
vice. In pursuance of the policy of constitutional reform 
initiated by Lord Morley when he was Secretary of State, 
two Indian gentlemen were appointed to vacancies in the 
Council and though there is no statutory provision for 
these appointments, it seems to be an understanding that 
this practice of appointing Indians to the Council will be 
invariably continued. The advantage of this reform cannot 
be over-estimated. When the Secretary of State is called 
upon to consider large questions of policy, as he often is, the 
counsel of these Indian gentlemen must prove invaluable 
as they are likely to know more of the inmost feelings of 
their countrymen than all the other members of the Coun- 
cil put together. 

It would be an error to suppose that the position of 
the India Council is analogous to that occupied by the 
Court of Directors before 1858, inasmuch as the former 
does not possess any independent powers of action as the 
Court did. The Council of India conducts, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of State, the business transacted in 
the United Kingdom in relation to the Government of India 
and the correspondence with India. Five members form a 
quorum and the Council may act in spite of any vacancy in 
the number of members. The Secretary of State who is 
the President of the Council and has power to vote, may 
appoint any member to be vice-President. Meetings of the 
Council are convened and held when and as the Secretary 
of State directs but one such meeting must be held in 
every week. The procedure adopted with regard to meeting 
of the Council and orders to be sent out to India will be clear 
from the following extracts from the Government of India 
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Act o£ 1858 : — “At any meeting o£ the Council at which the 
Secretary of State is present, i£ there be a difference o£ opi- 
nion on any question other than the question of the elec- 
tion of a Member of Council, or other than any question 
with regard to which a majority of votes is hereinafter 
declared to be necessar)', the determination of the Secre- 
tary of State shall be final. 

“And in case of an equality of votes at any meeting of 
the Council, the Secretary of State, if present and in his 
absence the vice-President, or presiding member, shall have 
a casting vote. 

“And all acts done at any meeting of the Council in the 
absence of the Secretary of State, except the election of a 
Member of the Council, shall require the sanction or ap- 
proval in writing of the Secretary of State. 

“And in case of difference of opinion on any question 
decided at any meeting, the Secretary of State may require 
that his opinion and the reasons for the same be entered in 
the minutes of the proceedings, and any Member of the 
Council who may have been present at the meeting may 
require that his opinion, and any reasons for the same that 
he may have stated at the meeting, be entered in like 
manner. 

“Every order or communication proposed to be sent to 
India and every order proposed to be made in the United 
Kingdom by the Secretary of State under this Act, shall, 
unless the same has been submitted to a meeting of the 
Council, be placed in the Council room for the perusal of 
all members of the Council during seven days before the 
sending or making thereof, except in the cases hereinafter 
provided. 

“And it shall be lawful for any member of the Council 
to record in a minute book to be kept for that purpose, his 
opinion with respect to each such order or communication, 
and % copy of every ppinion so recorded shall be sent forth- 
vrith to the Secretary of State. ' 
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“l£ a majority o£ the Council record, as a£oresaid, their 
opinions against any act proposed to be done, the Secretary 
o£ State shall, i£ he do not de£er to the opinions o£ th® 
majority, record his reasons £or actingin opposition thereto. 

“Provided that where it appears to the Secretary o£ 
State that the despatch of any communication, or the mak- 
ing of any order, not being an order for vrhich a majority 
of the votes at a meeting is hereby made necessary, is 
urgently required, the communication may be sent or order 
given notwithstanding the same may not have been sub- 
mitted to a meeting of the Council or deposited for seven 
ddys as aforesaid, the urgent reasons for sending or making 
the same being recorded by the Secretery of State and 
notice thereof being given to every member of the Council, 
except in the cases hereinafter mentioned. 

“Provided also that any order, not being an order for 
which a majority of votes at a meeting is hereby made 
necessary, which might, if this Act had not been passed, 
have been sent by the Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India, through the Secret Committee of the Court of Direc- 
tors to Governments or Presidencies in India, or to the 
officers or servants of the said Company, may, after the 
commencement of this Act, be sent to such Governments 
or Presidencies, or to any officer or servant in India, by the 
Secretary of State without having been submitted to a meet- 
ing, or deposited for the perusal of the members of the 
Council, and without the reasons being recorded, or notice 
thereof being given as aforesaid. 

“Any despatches to Great Britain Yrhich might, if this 
Act had not been passed, have been addressed to the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors, may be marked 
“ Secret " by the authorities sending the same. 

“And such despatches shall not be communicated to 
the Members of the Council, unless the Secretary of State 
shall so think fit and direct.’' 

8 
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When any order is sent to India directing the actual 
commencement o£ hostilities by His Majesty’s forces in 
India, the fact has to be communicated to Parliament 
within three months after the sending of the order and if 
Parliament is not sitting at the time, then within one 
month after the next meeting of Parliament, The Gover- 
nor General-in-Council is required to transmit to the Secre- 
tary of State constantly and diligently all particulars of all 
advices and intelligence and of all transaictions and matters 
coming to the knowledge of the Governor General-in- 
Council and relating to the Government, commerce, reve- 
nues, or Affairs of India. The revenues of India are receiv- 
ed for and in the name of His Majesty and may be applied 
to the purposes of the Government of British India alone. 
The expenditure of the revenues of India, both in India and 
elsewhere, is subject to the control of the Secretary of 
State-in-Council, and no grant or appropriation of any part 
of those revenues, or of any other property coming into 
the possession of the Secretary of State-in-Council by 
virtue of the Government of India Act, 1858, may be made 
without the concurrence of a majority of votes at a meet- 
ing of the Council of India. This appears like a constitu- 
tional check upon the powers of the Secretary of State so 
far as expenditure of Indian revenues is concerned but it 
cannot be effectively exercised in various cases. The res- 
traint also upon the powers of the Indian legislature to ap- 
propriate by Indian Acts to specific purposes, provincial or 
imperial sources of revenue would give rise to inconveni- 
ence in practice. The revenues of India are not, without 
the consent of both Houses of Parliament, to be applied to 
defraying the expenses of any military operation carried on 
beyond the external frontiers of His Majesty’s Indian 
possessions, except for preventing or repelling actual in- 
vasion or under other sudden and urgent necessity. Such 
portion of the Indian revenues as is remitted bo the 
United Kingdom and all money accruing ther^om and any 
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property or rights vested in His Majesty for the Govern- 
ment of India, must be paid to the Secretary of State and 
must be paid into the Bank of England to the credit of an- 
account entitled ‘The Account of the Secretary of State-in 
Council of India.’ The Secretary of State-in-Council is 
required, within the first fourteen days during which 
Parliament is sitting, next after the first day of May in 
every year to lay before Parliament a detailed account of 
the receipts and disbursements, in India and in England, 
and the account must be accompanied by a statement pre- 
pared from a detailed report from each province in British 
India ‘exhibiting the moral and material progress and con- 
dition of British India’ in each province. The House of 
Commons goes into committee on the East India Revenue 
Accounts and the Secretary of State for India or his repre- 
sentative in the House of Commons makes a statement 
explaining the accounts. This opportunity is availed of 
also to review the general political and economic position 
in India and to state the policy pursued or proposed to be 
pursued in this country by the Government. Those w^ho 
take any interest in India criticise the measures and actions 
of Government and call for specific reforms. This is called 
the Indian Budget debate, but the resolution in committee 
is purely formal and the whole affair is tame from beginning 
to end, though very interesting speeches and important 
pronouncements are sometimes made on the occasion. 
The accounts of the Secretary of State-in-Council are exa- 
mined and audited by an independent auditor appointed by 
His Majesty by warrant under His Royal Sign Manual, 
countersigned by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
auditor and his assistants are paid out of the revenues of 
India. 

By the Act of 1858 the Secretary of State is authorised 
to constitute committees of the Council of India for the 
more convenient transaction of business and to direct 
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what departments of business are to be under those j 
committees, and generally to direct the manner in I 
which all business of the Council or Committees thereof is I 
to be transacted. The Secretary of State has an establish- ; 
ment of two Under Secretaries and an Assistant Under i 
Secretary, one Private Secretary and two Assistant Private I 
Secretaries assisted by a large staff. The business to be j 
done by the Council is distributed among the various j 
departments, each of which is in charge of a permanent j 
Secretary and a Committee consisting of four or five mem- i 
bers of the Council is appointed for the consideration of i 
the questions coming before each department. The exist- j 
ing Committees are Finance, Political and Secret, Military, j 
Revenue and Statistics, Public Works, Stores and Judicial j 
and Public. Each member is usually called upon to serve I 
on two committees and may be transferred from one to j 
another. When orders are to be sent out to India, the i 
Secretary of the Department concerned receives the orders 
of the Secretary of State on the matter and a draft is pre- 
pared. It is then placed before the Committee, members of 
which may raise objections and suggest alterations. The | 
amended draft is submitted to the Secretary of State and if ! 
approved by him, is available for inspection to the other j 
members of the Council. It is then brought up before a 
meeting of that body and formally passed with usually 
little amendment. Sir George Chesney comments upon 
this system as follows : — “And regard being had to the in- 
nate indolence of most men, especially of old men, and to 
the natural disinclination ( in itself a creditable feeling ) 
of men experienced in business to appear obstructive, it will 
be understood that the experience •and judgment of the 
Councillors are, to say the least, not turned to the best 
account. A strong man may assert himself and make his 
influence felt — a strong man will always do this in any cir- 
cumstance — but he must go out of his way to do it. Add 
that of individual responsibility there is none, opinions be- 
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ing expressed collectively both in Committee and in 
Council and it will be recognized that the Indian Council as 
actually constituted, is not as efficient a body as it should 
be, and that its procedure at any rate needs to be reform- 
ed.”* Sir George suggests that this defect may be correct- 
ed by giving the members of the Council specific adminis- 
trative duties and responsibilities by placing them severally 
in direct executive charge of the different departments — 
in fact to reconstitute that body on a footing similar to 
that of the Governor General’s Council in India. This 
Council, it will be recollected, was at one time merely a con- 
sultative body like the India Council of the present 
moment. But now each member of that Council has res- 
ponsible charge of one of the Departments of the State.- 
The Council of India reconstituted on self-same lines will, 
it is believed, be a more efficient body while the full res- 
ponsibility and power he possesses of overruling the col- 
lective body will be retained undiminished by the Secre- 
tary of State. Lord Crewe, the present Secretary of State, 
it appears, proposes to introduce the suggested change and 
in one of his recent speeches he outlined his scheme. Vis- 
count Middleton having asked the Secretary of State for 
India, on the 31st July .last in the House of Lords whether 
it was in contemplation, by legislation or otherwise, to in- 
troduce any changes into the conduct of business in the 
India Office, Lord Crewe made a statement of the changes 
that were contemplated. The present organization of the 
machinery of the India Council will, according to this scheme, 
be modified by the elimination of the committees and the 
substitution for them of departments corresponding to 
those of the Government of India. Much of the routine 
work will be done by these departments and they are to be 
encouraged to keep in touch with the corresponding 
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departments in India. The number of the Council ■will be 
reduced to eight, with a maximum of ten, and the salary is 
to be restored to the earlier figure of twelve hundred 
pounds a year. In view of the Finance Commission still 
making its inquiries, the Marquis could not put forth a 
definite proposal. His scheme was provisional and w'as ad- 
vanced to elicit opinions upon it. 

This sort of reform of the India Council is viewed in 
different lights. In fact it is an old question, and the re- 
form as well as the abolition of the Council have been ad- 
vocated for the past many years. As regards doing away 
with the Council, Lord Crew^e said that he 'should certainly 
not abolish the Council or strip it of its powers.’ He would 
only alter its procedure of work and reduce its numbers. 
Whatever the beneficent result of this charge, it is regard-: 
ed by many people as quite inadequate. The Times of India 
gives expression to the view that the real essentials of re- 
form are, first, recognition of the principle that the enlarge- 
ment of the Legislative Councils has made excessive inter- 
ference by the Secretary of State an anachronism and 
secondly, that the isolation of 'the India Office should be 
broken down and living and continuous contact with the 
actual administration in this country established in its place. 
Elective reform, that paper suggests, would make the 
personnel of the India Office an integral part of the person- 
nel of the Government of India, and would make service at 
Whitehall, whether in the Secretariat or in the Council, 
part of the active service of the Civilian and not a resort at 
the end of his active work. Another view which is shared by 
a larger section of people in this country is that a body like 
that of the India Council is itself an anachronism and a cum- 
bersome superfluity in the machinery of the Indian Govern- 
ment. It is contended that a body consisting of retired Indian 
officials is not calculated to exercise an effective and a bene- 
^cial supervision upon the administrators of this country. It 
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can not be expected to initiate or support advanced ideas on 
the various problems connected with the Government of this 
country. If the India Council is to be a real court of appeal 
and its control is to be anything but nominal, its reconsti- 
tution must be on lines other than those proposed by Lord 
Crewe. The India Council must either be ended or mended. 
Those who are in favour of the former view contend that 
the Secretary of State for India ought to be able to do with- 
out his Council as the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
for instance, does and, they do not see much difference be- 
tween the position of and the work to be done by the two. 
They would have instead a standing committee of a few 
independent members of Parliament who will supervise and 
control the administration of India. The Minority Report of 
Lord Welby’s Commission recommended in this connection 
that “ a sufficient number of representative Indians of posi- 
tion and experience should be nominated to the Council of 
the Secretary of State on the recommendation of the elected 
members of the Viceroy’s and Local Legislative Councils. 
In his memoir of the late A. O. Hume, Sir William Wed- 
derburn proposes that as a beginning, representative Indians, 
selected in this w^ay, might constitute not less than one- 
third of the Council; another third being officials; and the re- 
maining third being selected from the most trusted public 
men in England, unconnected with the Indian administration. 
Looking to the strides India is making in educational, 
social and political progress, this idea of the reform of the ^ 
India Council deserves careful consideration. If it is carried 
out, the true object of the Secretary of State for India’s 
Council in London will be fulfilled. As it stands, the Council 
is certainaly a useless encumbrance and Lord Crewe’s pro- 
posed reforms will not improve matters. Another recommen- 
dation of the Minority Report that may be noted here was 
this: “ In the time of the East India Company, a Parliamentary 
enquiry was held every twenty years, before the renewal of 
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the Charter. From these enquiries date the most important 
reforms for the benefit of India. Also the prospect of such an 
enquiry tended to check abuses. This old practice should 
be revived by statute”. Further, “ in order to maintain 
the controlling authority over Indian expenditure, the salary 
of the Secretary of State for India should be placed upon th» 
British estimates. ” Under existing conditions the control 
of the India Council is believed to be not very impartial and 
effective. Whenever it is effective it is usually obstruc- 
tive to progress. We should like to see the Council mended 
rather than ended, but mended not by the introduction of 
the departmental system but by the infusion into it of inde- 
pendent blood, English and Indian, so as to make it a living 
■and impartial check upon the Indian Executive. 
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PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 


lOME idea has already been given of the growth o£ 
) the Provincial Governments and their relations to- 


wards the Government of India. The government of the 


East India Company’s possessions on the West and the East 
coast was in each case vested in a President and a CounciL 
the members of the latter being appointed from among 
the higher ranks of the Company’s service. As new acqui- 
sitions of territory were made, they were added on to these 
presidencies according as they lay in the south, the west 
or the east. By the Regulating Act, the Governments in 
Madras and Bombay were made subordinate to the Govern- 
ment of the presidency of Fort William but in practice the 
former remained independent. With the gradual growth 
of the British Power in India the presidential territories 
grew in size. The presidency of Bengal, in particular, be- 
came unwieldy and the desirability of carving a new 
province out of some of its territory was urgently felt. 
The urgency of relieving the Governor General from 
the charge of any particular presidency was equally felt. 
The Act of 1833 provided for the creation of a fourth presi- 
dency, the presidency of Agra, but the provision was not 
carried out. Instead of it, the proposal of the Court of 
Directors that a Lieutenant Governor should be appointed 
to the Agra division of the Bengal Presidency was accepted 
by the Board of Control and accordingly the Lieutenant 
Governorship of the North West Provinces was created by 
the Act of 1835. The government of the remaining part 
of the presidency of Fort William was carried on by the 
Governor General alone who had a separate establishment 
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for that purpose quite distinct from that of the Government 
of India. Sind was annexed in 1843 and was afterwards 
placed under the Government of Bombay. At the conclu- 
sion of the first Sikh war the British Government occupied 
the Punjab and appointed a Council of Regency, with a 
British Officer, styled Resident, at the head to conduct the 
government of the country on behalf of the minor Raja. 
As a result of the second Sikh War, the whole country was 
annexed. The direct control of the province was assumed 
by the Governor General-in-Council and the executive 
government was vested at first in a Board of Administra- 
tion and afterwards in a Chief Commissioner. It has been 
mentioned above that the intention of the Act of 1833 to 
divide the overgrown presidency of Bengal into two dis- 
tinct presidencies, was not carried out but that a Lieuten- 
ant Governor was created for the North West Provinces. 
The Charter Act of 1853 authorised the appointment of a 
separate Governor for that presidency, distinct from the 
Governor General, and provided that until this separate Gov- 
ernor was appointed, the Court of Directors and the Board 
of Control might authorise the appointment of a Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal. No separate Governor was, however, 
appointed for that presidency, but in 1854 ^ Lieutenant 
Governor was appointed for Bengal. This form of govern- 
ment continued since then in that presidency until in 1912 
it was raised to the position of a full-fledged governorship. 

The Raja of Nagpur having died without heirs in 1854, 
his kingdom was regarded as having lapsed to the British 
power and was placed under a Commissioner and a staff of 
Civil and military officers in the employ of the Company in 
India. The kingdom of Oudh was annexed in 1856 and the 
swiministration of the province was entrusted to a Chief 
Commissioner. It was partially amalgamated with the 
North Western Provinces in 1877 and in 1901, owing to the 
■ formation of the North West Frontier Province and 
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in order to avoid the confusion which would have arisen 
from similarity of names, the North Western Provinces 
became the Province of Agra, and with Oudh, they are now 
known as the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. After 
the Mutiny the territory formerly known as the Delhi terri* 
tory was transferred from the North West Provinces to the 
Punjab and the province thus enlarged was placed under a 
Lieutenant Governor in 1859. The territorial division 
known as the Central Provinces was created in 1861 by 
detaching the Saugor and Nerbuda Territories from the 
North Western Provinces and adding to them the province 
of Nagpur. The Province thus constituted was placed in 
charge of a Chief Commissioner. • The Burmese territories 
which had been ceded by the Court of Ava in 1825 and 1853 
and which were placed under separate Commissioners direct- 
ly subordinate to the Government of India, were, in 1862, 
amalgamated into the province called British Burma which 
was placed under a Chief Commissioner. After the last Bur- 
mese war, upper Burma was airnexed in 1886 and this territory 
was joined to British Burma to form the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of Burma. It was made a Lieutenant Governorship in 
1897. Berar was assigned to the British Government by the 
Nizam in 1853 with the object of providing from its reve- 
nues the charges of the force permanently maintained, 
under the command of British officers at his capital, called 
the Hyderabad contingent. Under the treaty of assignment 
the Nizam was entitled to whatever surplus revenues re- 
mained after all necessary charges had been met. The pro- 
vince thus held in trust for the Nizam was administered by 
a Commissioner, under the immediate orders of the Resident 
at Hyderabad. Difficulties and difEerences arose between the 
British Government and the Nizam as to the rights and 
claims of the latter on behalf of Berar. But all these were 
put an end to in 1902 during the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon 
when a settlement was'concluded by which, while the nomi- 
lal rights of Nizam’s sovereignty over Berar ate maintain- 
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ed, he receives from the British Government a fixed annual 
payment o£:25 lakhs of rupees. For purposes of administra- 
tion the province is attached to the Central Provinces. 
When Assam was acquired from the Burmese in 1824, it 
was attached to the province of Bengal where-from it was 
separated in 1874 and placed under a Chief Commissioner. 
In i905;a large portion of the territory in the charge of the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal was added to the province 
of Assam and thus a new province styled Eastern Bengal and 
Assam was created and was made a Lieutenant Governor- 
ship. It had been felt for many years before that in spite 
of the creation of new divisions out of its territories, what 
remained of the province of Bengal under a Lieutenant 
Governor was too bulky and beyond that ruler to manage 
efficiently. Under a scheme conceived and carried out by 
Lord Curzon the province of Assam, with its population of 
sixty lakhs .'was united with the eastern territories of the 
province of Bengal as stated above. Still further changes 
were made in 1912 when the old province of Assam was 
reconstituted, the western half of the old province of Bengal 
was cut off to form a new province, that of Bihar and Orissa, 
and Eastern Bengal was reunited with the comparatively 
small area round Calcutta which alone had formed part of 
Bengal throughout all these changes, to form a new pro- 
vince of that name. At the great Durbar held at Delhi 
when Their Imperial Majesties the King-Emperor and the 
Queen-Empress visited India at the close of 19 ii, the 
' announcement was made of the transfer of the seat of the 
Government of India from Calcutta to Delhi, the creation 
of a Governorship for the presidency of Bengal and of the 
new Lieutenant Governorship of Bihar and Orissa and the 
restoration of the Chief Commissionership of Assam. 
The North West Frontier .Province was created in 1901 out 
of certain districts separated from the Punjab and some 
tracts lying upon; the border, All foreign policy with res- 
tg Igdi^ is entirely in the hai^ds of tfig Qovgrnihgnt of 
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India and this new province was constituted with the 
object of giving that Government direct control over the 
North West border where, from time to time, difficult 
questions arise with regard to the tribes occupying those 
parts and other powers beyond the border. The Chief 
Commissionership of British Baluchistan was created in 
1889 out of Quetta purchased in 1876 from the Khan of 
Khelat and adjoining territory some of which was almost no 
man’s land and some was acquired by treaty from Afgha- 
nistan. The small mountainous principality of Coorg in 
Southern India was annexed in 1834 and is now administer- 
ed by the Resident at Mysore who is ex-officio Chief Com- 
missioner. The British district of Ajmer-Merwara in Raj- 
putana which was acquired in 1818, has for its Chief Com- 
missioner the Agent to the Governor General in the Rajpu- 
tana States. The Andaman and Nicobar Islands are under 
the Superintendent at Port Blair who is their Chief Com- 
missioner. The province of Delhi, which came into exis- 
tence on the 1st October 1912, consists of a part of what 
was formerly the Delhi district of the Punjab, lying to the 
west of the River Jumna and extending some distance 
north, south and west of the city of Delhi. The area of 
the province which is directly under the Government of 
India, is about 557 square miles, and the population 3,91,828. 

To the list of territorial divisions of British India 
given at the close of the first chapter, must now be 
added the Imperial Province of Delhi which raises the total 
number of provinces to fifteen. The steps by which they 
came into being have been described above. The provinces 
vary in size, population and status. Some of them are small 
charges hardly worthy of the name of province but for the 
sake of convenience, we may say that British India is now di- 
vided into fifteen provinces each having its Local Govern- 
ment, All of them. alike are under the superintendence and 
control oitho Gpyernnjeni; pf Indiq bdt iho degre« in Which 
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that control is exercised differs in accordance with the differ- 
ences in status between the Provincial Governments . The 
larger provinces, occup5’’ing a high status, are usually spo- 
ken of as major provinces and the rest as minor. Under the 
latter category come the North West Frontier Province, Ba- 
luchistan, Coorg, Ajmer, and the Andamans. We may enum- 
erate here all the provinces of British India, major and 
minor. 

Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 
United Provinces 
Punjab 
Burma 

Delhi 

It need hardly be recalled that the two provinces of 
Madras and Bombay have always occupied a special status 
as representing the old presidencies. They were originally 
independent of and on the same footing as the third presi- 
dency, viz. that of Fort William in Bengal till the latter was 
accorded by the Regulating Act a position of supremacy 
and control over the other Presidencies. Subsequent Acts 
enlarged the authority of the central Government, the 
Government of India, and they gradually came to be treated 
like the Governments of other provinces, the creatures of 
later legistation. By statute every Local Government is 
required to obey the orders of the Governor General-in- 
Council, and keep him constantly and punctually informed 
of its proceeding, and is under his superintendence and 
authority in all matters relating to the administration of its 
province. The two provinces, however, still retain certain 
vestiges of their separate origin and former indepen- 
dence and, enjoy peculiar privileges denied to other pro- 


Assam 

Central Provinces 

Northwest Provinces 

Baluchistan 

Coorg 

Ajmer 

Andamans 
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Vinces. They are under a Council Government consisting 
of a Governor, usually appointed from Home, with two 
civilian colleagues and an Indian member, who are nomi- 
nated by the Crown on the advice of the Secretary of State. 
The Governors are appointed by the Crown and are usually 
chosen from among persons of high rank and administrative 
experience in the United Kingdom. The powers and duties 
of the two Governors-in-Council are regulated by Act of Par- 
liament. They used formerly to exercise certain military 
control and authority but these were transferred to the 
Governor General-in-Council when the separate Madras and 
Bombay armies were abolished in 1893. The Governors, like 
the Governor General, have the power of overruling their 
Councils in special cases. Until 1909, the maximum number 
of the members of the Executive Councils was three and 
twelve years’ previous service under the Crown in India was 
an essential qualification in every case. In pratice each 
Council consisted of two members of the Indian Civil 
Service. The Commanders-in-Chief of the Madras and 
Bombay armies were always appointed extraordinary mem- 
bers of the Councils until the two Presidency armies were 
abolished. The Indian Councils Act, 1909, enacted that ‘the 
number of ordinary members of the Councils of the Gover- 
nors of Fort St. George and Bombay shall be such number not 
exceeding four as the Secretary of State-in-Council may 
from time to time direct, of whom two at least shall be 
persons who at the time of their appointment have been in 
the service of the Crown in India for at least twelve years* 
Pitt's Act of 1784 had provided for three Councillors of 
whom the Commander-in-Chief in the Presidency was to be 
one. This number was reduced to two in 1833, the original 
intention of the Act of the year being to abolish the 
Councils of the two minor presidencies. Under the pro- 
vision of the Act of 1909, each of the two Councils, of 
Madras and Bmnbay, was enlarged next year, by the addition 
of an Indian member. The arrangements made for tim 
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disposal of business are on the same lines as those adopted 
by the Government of India. The Presidency Governments 
of Madras and Bombay have the right of direct correspon- 
dence with the Secretary of State, except in matters which 
raise financial issues, and can appeal to him against the 
orders of the Government of India; but such an appeal must 
go through, or be communicated to that Government. 
They have full discretion in the selection for certain impor- 
tant posts which in other provinces rests finally with the 
' Government of India, e. g. nominations to the Board of 
Revenue in Madras and to the Provincial Legislative 
' Councils, and the appointment of Chief and Superintending 
Engineers in the Public Works Department, and Conser- 
vators of Forests. They have likewise, in practice, a free 
hand in the details of their district Land Revenue Settle- 
ments which, in other provinces, are subject to control by 
the Government of India. Similarly, they are less super- 
vised in forest administration. What has been said so far 
applies equally to the Government of Bengal which was 

■ placed in 1912 on the same footing as the Governments of 
the other two presidencies. The Government of India Act, 
1912, enacted; — “It is hereby declared that the Governor and 
Governor-in-Council of the Presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal shall within that presidency delimited as aforesaid, 
have all the rights, duties, functions and immunities which 
the Governors and Governors-in-Council of the Presidencies 
of Fort St. George and Bombay respectively possess, and 
all enactments relating to the Governors of those Pre- 
sidencies and the Councils ( whether for executive or 
legislative purposes ) thereof and the members of those 
Councils shall apply accordingly to the' Governor of the 

■ Presidency of Fort William in Bengal and his Council and 
the members of that Council." 

The circumstances under which the other provinces were 
and the manner in which their Governments were 
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constituted have been described above. We have also pointed 
out how various Acts relating to the constitution o£ the Gov- 
ernment of Indian territories provided for the creation of Gov- 
ernorships and Lieutenant-Governorships, how no new Gover- 
norship was created and how only Lieutenant-Governors were 
appointed to territories as they came under British sway. 
The Act of 1854 empowered the Governor General of India, 
with the sanction of the Home authorities, to take by procla- 
mation under his immediate authority and management any 
part of the territories for the time being in the possession or 
under the Government of the East India Company and there- 
upon to give all necessary orders and directions respecting the 
administration of that part, or otherwise provide for its ad- 
ministration. This power has been exercised in the appoint- 
ment of Chief Commissioners for Assam, Burma and the 
Central Provinces. The Act of 1861 also empowered the Gov- 
ernor General-in-Council, with the previous approval of the 
Secretary of State-in-Council, to constitute a new province 
for legislative purposes, and if necessary, appoint a Lieut- 
enant-Governor for any such province. Until lately the Pro- 
vincial Governments in British India could be classed as: — ' 

1 The Presidency Governments of Madras and Bombay, 
administered by Governors with Executive as well 
as LegiHative Councils. 

2 The Lieutenant-Governorships of Bengal, the United 

Provinces, the Punjab and Burma having Legislative 
but not Executive Councils and 

3 The Chief Commissionerships having neither Legisla- 

tive nor Executive Councils. 

A new type of provincial Government was created by 
the appointment in 1913 of an executive council to assist the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. By the Indian Councils Act, 
1909, power was taken for the Governor General-in-Council, 
with the approval of the Secretary of State-in-Council, to 

create an executive council, consisting of not more than four 
10 
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members, to assist the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal in 
the government of the province. Power was also taken to 
create a similar executive council in any other province 
under a Lieutenant Governor provided that in the case of 
such a council a draft of the proposed proclamation creating 
it must be laid before Parliament for not less than sixty 
days during the session, and if before the expiration of that 
time an address is presented to His Majesty by either House 
against the draft, no further proceedings thereon can be 
taken. The constitution and the system of work of the 
Bengal Executive Council, which was established in 1910 
were the same as those in Madras and Bombay. As has 
been stated above, Bengal was placed upon a footing of 
equality with the sister Presidencies in 1912. The Govern- 
ment of India Act of that year made applicable to the newly 
constituted province of Bihar and Orissa the provisidns of 
the Act of 1909 relating to the constitution of the Executive 
Council in Bengal. An executive council consisting of 
three members was thereupon established in Bihar and 
Orissa. The act of 1912 also empowered the Governor 
General-in-council to create a legislative council in any Chief 
commissionership and accordingly a legislative council was 
established in Assam in November, 1912. 

The provinces of British India may now be reclassified 
as under, according to the status they occupy at the present 
moment and the constitution of their Governments. 

PROVINCES. CONSTITUTIONS. 


(1) Madras, Bombay and Bengal : 

(2) Bihar and Oriasa : 

(3) United Provinces, Punjab 
and Burma : 

(4) Assam and Central 
Provinces s 

(6) British Baluchistan, The 
North West Frontier Pro- 
vince, Delhi and the rest: 


Governors in Council ; executive as 
well as a legislative Council. 

Lieutenant Governor; an executive 
as well as a legislative Council. 

Lieutenant Governors; a legislative 
Council only. 

Chief Commissioner; a legislative 
Council only. 

Chief Commissioner; neither an 
executive nor a legislative Council. 
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Lieutenant Governors are appointed by the Viceroy 
subject to the approval of the Crown. They ai'e selected from 
the members of the Indian Civil Service and must have 
been at least ten years in the service of the Crown in India. 
In the absence of Executive Councils they are assisted in 
regard to some of the most important branches of admini- 
stration, by Boards of Revenue or Financial Commissioners. 
On the lowest rung of the ladder stand the Chief 
Commissoners, the territories under whose charge are, in 
theory, under the immediate authority and management 
of the Governor General who appoints the Chief Com- 
missioners at his discretion and delegates to them such 
powers as he deems necessary. Yet in practice, the powers 
of some of the Chief Commissioners are hardly inferior to 
those of a Lieutenant Governor and a Chief Commissioner- 
ship is as much a local Government as a Governorship or 
Lieutenant Governorship. 'Local Government’ is defined 
in the Indian General Clauses Act ( X of 1897 ) ^.s meaning 
'the person authorized by law to administer executive 
Government in the part of British India in which the Act or 
regulation containing the expression operates,’ and as 
including a Chief Commissioner. In all the major provinces, 
the work of Government is distributed among different 
departments dealing with the principal heads of internal 
administration such as Revenue, Judicial and Police, Local 
and Municipal, Financial, Public works, and Education. 
The Chief Engineers in the Public Works Department are 
also Secretaries or Joint Secretaries to the Local Government, 
while matters relating to the other Departments are dealt 
with by Secretaries and Under Secretaries drawn from the 
Indian Civil Service. There are three Civilian Secretaries 
in each province ( there are two in the Punjab) and the dis- 
tribution of the various Departments between these varies 
according to local circumstances, and may change at dif- 
rent times in the same province. The senior Civilian Secre- 
tary is called the Chief Secretary, and the other Secretaries 
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usually draw their designation from one of the principal de- 
partments with which they are concerned. The organization 
of the Secretariats in the provinces is on much the same 
lines as in the Government of India^ and cases are noted on 
and recorded in a similar way. 

Something must be said here about the distinction — at 
one time real and important but now of little practical 
force — between what are called the Regulation and Non- 
regulation provinces. Under the first category came 
Madras, Bengal, Bombay excepting Sind and the United 
Provinces while the remaining provinces were relegated to 
the second class. The regulations concerned are the 
enactments of the Government which, for many years, 
constituted the body of public law. The Act passed by 
Parliament in 1773 amended by the Act of 1781 conferred 
upon the Governor General-in-Council at Fort William in 
Bengal power to make rules and regulations for the good 
government of the settlement. Later on similar power 
was conferred upon the Governments of the other pre- 
sidencies which issued their own regulations. This latter 
power was, however, withdrawn when in 1833 the Govern- 
ment of Bengal was made the Government of India and 
was empowered to make laws for the whole of British 
India. With the creation of a Legistative Council of India 
by the Act of 1853, this system came to an end. These 
Regulations of the Government of India provide, among 
other things, for the establishment of courts of justice and 
lay down definite procedure for courts. It was, however, 
found that the procedure so prescribed was too complicated 
and inconvenient, borrowed as it had been from the 
English system, and many territories acquired from time 
to time were never brought under their operation and were 
placed under a simpler system. These provinces were not 
noticed specifically by Acts of Parliament as they were 
supposed to from part e£ one of the presidencies which 
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alone were recognized. Thus the distinction between 
Regulation and Non-regulation provinces arose. The latter 
were ruled, at the outset, by simpler codes and with a 
greater centralization o£ functions in the hands of the 
district officers, who were recruited not merely from the 
Covenanted ( now Indian ) Civil Service but also from the 
army and other sources. In all the Non-regulation pro- 
vinces a new designation was adopted for the district 
officers. Thus they differed from the Regulation provinces 
or presidencies, both as to the system of law under which 
they were governed, and the form and composition of the 
administrative agency. The Non-regulation provinces, as 
has been said above, had no statutory recognition for a long 
time till the Act of i86i gave retrospective validity to all 
legislation carried out by the Government of India in regard 
to them. They then came to occupy a definite position by 
the side of the presidencies, and the old distinction 
between them and the regulated provinces faded away 
when the Governor General’s Council legislated for the 
whole of India and its Acts assumed general applicability. 
Now the two classes of provinces are administered almost 
on the same lines and the main distinctions still surviving 

o 

are that in the Non-regulation provinces, the district officers 
are termed Deputy, and Assistant or Extra Assistant, Com- 
missioners, instead of Collectors and Assistant or Deputy 
Collectors. The principal court of criminal and civil 
jurisdiction is there a Chief Court or a Commissioner, and 
not a Chartered High Court; and a number of military 
officers are still employed in the civil administration of 
Burma, Assam and the Punjab. 

The Governor General-in-Council being responsible for 
the entire administration of British India, his control and 
supervision over the Provincial Governments are very large. 
Amongst the important matters the Government of Tndi> 
retain in their own hands are those relating to foreign 
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affairs, the defences of the country, general taxation, 
currency, debt, tariffs, posts and telegraphs, railways and 
accounts and auditing. To the share of the Provincial 
Governnaents fall ordinary internal administration, police, 
civil and criminal justice, prisons, the assessment and col- 
lection of the revenues, education, medical and sanitary 
arrangements, irrigation, buildings and roads, forests and 
the control over municipal and rural boards. But even in 
these matters a general and constant control is exercised 
by the Supreme Government who lay down lines of general 
policy and test their application from the administration 
reports and returns relating to the departments under the 
Local Governments. Questions of policy or of special 
importance are submitted by the Provincial Governments 
for the orders of the Governor General-in-Council. The 
financial powers of the Local Governments, in particular, 
are limited by definite and strict rules. The Government 
of India employs, besides the controlling officers for depart- 
ments which it directly administers, inspecting or advisory 
officersfor someof the departments which are primarily left 
to the Local Governments, such as the Inspector General of 
Forests and the Director General of Archseology. There is, 
moreover, a wide field of appeal to the Government ’ of 
India from officials or private persons who may consider 
themselves aggrieved by the action of a Local Government. 
The control of the Government of India is not confined to 
the prescription- of policy and to action taken upon reports 
and inspections. They scrutinize, and where necessary, 
modify the annual budgets of the Provincial Governments. 
Every newly created appointment of importance and every 
large addition even to minor establishments must be speci- 
fically approved by the Supreme Government. Under these 
circumstances, there is very little power of initiation left to 
the Local Governments who must submit each and every 
matter for the approval of the Government of India. The 
Provincial Governments act, in fact, as -the agents of the 
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Supreme Government. It is very difficult to draw a clear 
line of demarkation between the provinces of the two Gov- 
ernments and say exactly where the one ends and the other 
begins. In a despatch accompanying the Government of 
India Act, 1833, addressed by the Court of Directors to the 
Government of India and dated loth December 1834, the 
Court attempted to bring home to the Indian Government 
the onerous responsibility devolved upon them by saying; — 
'The whole Civil and Military Government of India is in 
your hands, and for what is good or evil in the administra- 
tion of it, the honour or dishonour will rebound upon you’. 
They further stated : — 'With respect to the other powers 
( besides the legislative ) which you are called upon to 
exercise, it will be incumbent upon you to draw, with much 
discrimination and reflection, the correct line between the 
functions which properly belong to a local and subordinate 
Government and those which belong to the General Govern- 
ment ruling over and superintending the whole’. The Court 
of Directors relied, for the smooth working of the admi- 
nistrative machinery, upon the wisdom and moderation of 
the supreme authority and also of the subordinate authori- 
ties. In another despatch to the Government of India 
dated 28th March, 1838, the Court of Directors say : — 
"Although a minute interference on your part in the details 
of the local administration of the subordinate presidencies 
is neither desirable nor practicable, yet we should hold 
you but ill acquitted towards those whose interests are 
committed to your charge, if you should allow to pass with- 
out comment and, if necessary, without effective inter- 
ference, any measures having, in your opinion, an in- 
jurious tendency either to one Presidency or to the 
Empire at large. ” The Commission on Decentralization 
observes in this connection : — " It is easy to say that the 
Central Government should confine itself to laying down 
general principles, and that the detailed application of 
these should be left in the hands of the Subordinate Govern- 
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ments ; but in practice it is sometimes extremely difficult 
to say what are mere details, and whether these may not 
affect the application o£ a principle. Again, what is nor- 
mally a detail, properly left to a Local Government, may, 
at a period of political stress, or under altered circum- 
stances, become a matter in which the Government of 
India, and even the Secretary of State, must assert their 
responsibilities. It is, therefore, of paramount importance 
that the relations between the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments should be readily adaptable to new 
or changing conditions, and should not be stereotyped by 
anything in the nature of a rigid constitution. It is essen- 
tial to remember that the mutual relations of the Indian 
Governments are not those of States or Colonies voluntari- 
ly associated in a federal system where a written constitu- 
tion is necessary to preserve original rights of the contract- 
ing parties. In India the Provincial Governments are, and 
should remain, subject to the general control of the 
Government of India in all respects, and their functions 
and powers should be variable by the Central Government 
or by the Secretary of State as circumstances require.” 

The Royal Commission on Decentralization observed 
that though much had been done in the past in the direction 
of decentralization, both the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments had been too much dominated by 
considerations of admintstrative eflSciency. Too little re- 
gard had been paid to the importance of developing a 
strong sense of responsibility amongst their subordinate 
agents and of giving sufficient weight to local senti-d 
ments and traditions. The Commission recomm ende 
that future policy should be directed to steadily enlarg- 
ing the sphere of detailed administration entrusted to 
Provincial Governments and of recognizing that they 
must definitely dispose of an increasing share of the 
ordinary work of Government. It is a constant ;jcomplain 
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of the Provincial Governments that there has been an ex- 
cessive interference by the Supreme Government in mat- 
ters of detail. The interference of the Government of In- 
dia in local affairs is exercised in the name of efficient super- 
vision or co-ordination or uniformity but it leads to unneces- 
sary delays and correspondence which are most harrassing. 
How strong is the feeling of Provincial Governments in 
this matter may be seen from the remarks made by the 
Government of Bombay in their note submitted to the 
Decentralization Commission. They say that they were 
reduced to the position of a forwarding agency, with conse- 
quent loss of responsibility and were deprived of all initia- 
tive by the attempts to enforce an undesirable and imprac- 
ticable standard of uniformity throughout the continent of 
India. ‘A government not entrusted with the power to 
decide whether one of its servants may make a certain in- 
vestment without infringing the spirit of the Public Ser- 
vants' Rules, or to settle whether a mining concession may 
be allowed in a Native State under its control, not permit- 
ted to appoint a watchman on Rs. lo, debarred from sanc- 
tioning a sum of Rs. 8 to meet expenses incurred by a lady 
doctor, deprived of final discretion in settling the number 
of police orderlies to be attached to its police school and 
liable to be over-ruled on the situation of a stair-case erect- 
ed in a Government bunglow, and on the rent charge to 
be levied from the occupant, is evidently an expensive 
and useless excrescence upon the system of administration 
in India. It should be either given further powers or 
abolished in favour of a single officer with limited authority.’ 
If a Government of the status of the Government of Bom- 
bay feels called upon to lodge an angry protest in this strain 
against the vexatious interference of a distant authority, we 
may well conceive how rigorous must be the control of the 
-Supreme Government over other Provincial Governments 
■and administrations. The whole question of the control of . 
the Government of India over Local Governmenti and . the 

i; 
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principles which regulate their mutual relations, is a tick- 
lish one. The former are inclined to take the view that 
the control they usually exercise is absolutely essential and 
by no means embarrassing or harrassing while the latter be- 
lieve that they are reduced to the position of mere agents 
carrying out the behests of higher authorities. In his exa- 
mination before the Decentralization Commission Sir 
Herbert Risley was asked to state the policy of the Supreme 
Government in this connection. The questions and 
answers are interesting. 

Q. In other words, the Government of India lay down 
the general principles, and the Local Government is res- 
ponsible for carrying them out ? 

A. Yes ; but I should like to point out that you have 
not here the guiding factors which you have in certain 
other cases of Federal Governments. Where you have a 
Federal Government, which consists of so many sovereign 
States, those sovereign States gave up this and that and 
the other defined functions and kept everything else, which 
makes the matter so much clearer. That is not the case in 
India. The Local Governments were never sovereign and 
independent. From 1833 upto the time of the Strachey 
decentralizations, the Government of India had every thing 
in their own hands, and no Local Government could create 
the smallest appointment without sanction. Since then the 
Government of India has surrendered many functions, but 
each surrender requires a separate order, since the resi- 
duary authority rests with the Government of India and 
not with the Local Governments, as is the case in most 
federations', 

Q. Would the policy of the Government of India come 
to this that they lay down general principles and are pre- 
pared to trust the Local Governments to give expression 
to thm? 
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A. Yes, that is the theory. It is not so easy to apply 
it in practice. 

Q. Without interfering in every detail of interpreta- 
tion, would that be the position ? 

A. That is the difficulty. But the interference is only 
occasional. 


©HaPTER Y. 


DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION. 

W E liave so far described those parts of the machinery 
of Indian administration in which resides the chief 
motive power, on a larger or smaller scale, and pointed out the 
interaction of these main pieces of that stupendous mecha- 
nism. It will be our duty now to deal with the other parts 
of the machinery which, though less powerful and imposing, 
have yet an important bearing upon the condition of the 
mass of people whose good is the ultimate aim and test of 
every Government. The man in the street knows little 
about the Secretary of State, the Supreme Government and 
even the Provincial Government. Though the motive force 
which drives the smallest and most distant wheels of 
Government is primarily derived from these higher autho- 
rities, the common people are more concerned with the 
district administration with which they come daily and 
directly in contact rather than with the exalted seats of 
power. The weal or woe of the ordinary subject depends 
mainly on the system of administration that obtains in the 
small town and village and upon the persons who carry it 
on. That is the most desirable form of government in 
which the administration is carried on strictly in harmony 
with the needs and ideas and sentiments of the people 
governed, expressed through their accredited representatives. 
‘Modem tendencies are evidently moving in the direction 
of forms of goremment which place the fullest powers as 
low down in the administrative scale ( i. e. as near the sec- 
tion of the population immediately affected ) as can safely 
be arranged, such powers alone being centralized as can- 
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not be efficiently exercised otherwise.’ In the last chapter, 
the powers and functions as also the mutual relations of 
the Government of India and of the Local Governments 
have been described and it must have been perceived that 
under the control exercised by the Supreme Government in 
matters of finance and administration, the latter have been 
reduced to a condition of helpless dependence. ‘'In admini- 
strative matters they have but little real independence of 
action, and are subjected to constant interference on the 
part of the controlling departments of the Government of 
India. Financially, they administer the- revenues but only 
in the name and on behalf of the Government of India and 
have in their own provincial sphere absolutely no responsi- 
bility beyond that of spending departments. And even in 
respect of their provincial expenditure, their proceedings 
are under the watclrful supervision of the financial depart- 
ment of the Imperial Government exercised through the 
Comptroller and Auditor General and the Accountants 
General at the provincial capitals. They cannot tax ; they 
cannot borrow ; they cannot increase their provincial ex- 
penditure beyond the limit of their assignments ; they 
cannot undertake any new service or duty ; they cannot 
change or modify their revenue management in any parti- 
cular, nor can they create or abolish any class or grade 
of officers without the sanction of the Government of 
India.”* While on the one hand a stupendous system of 
centralized administration has grown up, deriving its life 
and motive force from a single centre at the top, there has, 
been a serious weakening of administrative authority and 
independent initiative at the various local centres at which 
the administration is in the closest contact with local con- 
ditions, needs and sentiments, viz. the province, the district 
and the village. 


* Writings and Speeches of Hop’We Bao Bahadur (J. Y« Joshi, B. A. 
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Enough has now been said about the question o£ cen- ■ 
tralization o£ authority in the hands o£ the Government o£ 
India and o£ the state o£ dependence to which the Local Gov- 
ernments have been reduced. But the problem o£ govern- 
ment conducive to the wellbeing and progress o£ the mass o£ 
people will not be solved by the mere trans£erence o£ autho- 
rity £rom one centre to the other, say £rom Delhi or Simla 
to Bombay. I£ it may be claimed on behal£ o£ Provicial Gov- 
ernments that their officials have the advantage o£ more inti- 
mate knowledge o£ local conditions and local needs, it may be 
urged on the side o£ the Supreme Government that they 
enjoy a much greater £reedom £rom local prejudices and 
local prepossessions and a wider outlook — qualities which are 
very important in a country like India. While therefore a 
considerable measure of decentralization is essential with a 
view to strengthen the hands of Local Governments so as to 
enable them to take measures which are calculated to pro- 
mote the welfare of the people immediately entrusted to 
their charge, the place of the Imperial control that is re- 
moved must be taken up to a substantial extent by popular 
control exercised not only in the Provincial Legislative Coun- 
cils but also in the District Councils that must be formop 
for the purpose of assisting the Collector in the matter of 
district administration. One grave defect of the present 
system of district administration is that it is not in touch 
with popular opinion, much less is it amenable to popular 
control. The need of decentralization in district administra- 
tion is great, ‘but it must be decentralization accompanied by 
measures for larger association of popular representatives 
with the work of the administration'.* The mere delega- 
tion of more power to the Collector of the district will not 
do. ‘The only remedy lies' in carrying a substantial mea- 
sure of decentralization down to the villages and in building 
up local self-government from there. '* ° 


^ % Appeadix, page 176* 
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The principal unit of administration in British India is 
the district of which there are some 267, and a province 
-may be regarded as a collection of several districts which 
are themselves split into subdivisions and these again into 
smaller circles. The system of administration is thus based 
upon a repeated subdivision of territory, each administrative 
area being in the responsible charge of an officer who is 
subordinate to the officer next in rank above him. The 
average area of a district is over 4,000 square miles, and 
the average population over 9,00,000. The actual districts 
vary greatly in size and density of population. They are 
largest, in point of area, in Burma and Madras, and 
smallest in the United Provinces. Thus the Vizagapatam 
district, in Madras, has an area of 17,233 square miles 
■with a population of over thirty lakhs; the Upper Chindwin 
district in Burma, has an even larger area, of over 20,000 
square miles, but a population of only 1,70,000; while the 
Mymensingh district in Eastern Bengal, has a population of 
over 45 lakhs on an area of 6,347 square miles. Each 
district is under a Collector ( styled Deputy Commissioner 
in the Non-regulation provinces ) who is the local repre- 
sentative of Government in its general dealings with the 
people and as his two-fold appellation Collector-Magistrate 
indicates, he is both the principal revenue official and the 
chief Magistrate. The duties he has to perform are mani- 
fold — almost bewilderingly manifold. As Collector, he is 
not merely responsible for the collection of most branches 
of the revenue but is concerned with the various relations 
existing between Government and the agricultural classes, 
which represent two-thirds of the total population in British 
India. Thus he is concerned with questions relating to the 
registration, alteration, relinquishment or partition of land 
holdings, which pay revenue direct to the Government, and, 
in the greater part of India, has -to deal in these respects, 
with an immense number of petty peasant proprietors. 
He is, likewise, in most provinces, concerned with the adju- 
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dication of disputes between landlords and tenants- Besides 
dealing with land and the land revenue^ the Collector 
has charge of the local administration of excise, income taxf 
stamp duty, and other sources of revenue, and he is respon- 
sible for the management of the district treasury. He has 
to keep a careful watch over the general circumstances of 
his district, and in times of famine or severe agricultural 
distress, he is responsible for the administration of relief 
and other remedial measures. He also deals with the 
grant of loans to agriculturists, and with the preparation of 
agricultural and other statistics; and he has a general 
control over the working of the Forest Department in his 
district in so far as this touches on matters affecting the 
economic or other interests of the people. In such- 
branches of the administration his functions are, in conse- 
quence of the formation of special departments such as 
those of public works, forests, sanitation and education, 
less direct than was formerly the case, but even in these 
matters his active co-operation and counsel are still needed. 
The Collector also guides and controls the working of 
municipalities, and he is often the actual chairman or pre- 
siding officer of one or more of these. He usually presides 
over the district board, which, with the aid of subordinate 
local boards, where such exist, maintains roads, schools and 
dispensaries and deals with vaccination and sanitary 
maprovements in rural areas. Finally, he has to furnish 
information on all important occurrences in the districts 
and he is called upon to advise on any general scheme, 
affecting it which may be under consideration. As a 
Magistrate of the first class, the Collector, in his capacity 
of District Magistrate, can imprison for two years and fine 
upto Rs. 1,000; in practice he does not try many c riminal 
cases, though he supervises the work of all the other 
Ms^strates of the district. He is responsible for the peace 
of the district and the suppression of crime and has general 
control over the working of the police. In short, the 
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Collector-Magistrate is the eye and ear o£ the provincial 
Government and to the people who have to look up to him 
in everything he is Government itself. 

Each district is usually split up into a number of sub- 
divisions, which are in charge either of junior officers of 
the Indian Civil Service or of officers of the Provincial Ser- 
vice styled Deputy Collectors, and these again into minor 
charges bearing different names and held by officers of the 
subordinate service. The functions of these sub-divisional 
officers who are all magistrates as well as revenue and 
executive functionaries, vary in different provinces. Ex- 
cept in Bengal, there are smaller sub-district units styled 
talukas and tahsils administered by Tahsildars or Mamlat- 
dars as they are called in Bombay proper and Mukhtyar- 
kars in Sind. In Madras, every district is parcelled out 
into sub-divisions, (each sub-divisional officer residing per- 
manently within his charge), the limits of which can be 
altered only by Government. Subject to certain specific 
restrictions and limitations, he exercises within his charge 
the ordinary powers of a Collector in revenue matters, the 
District Collector acting as a supervising, controlling and 
appellate authority. As a Magistrate he is responsible for 
the criminal work in his sub-division and ordinarily exer- 
cises first class powers himself and hears appeals against 
decisions of second and third class magistrates. Thus in 
Madras each sub-division is treated as a miniature district 
and the sub-divisional officer as the subordinate Collector 
himself. In Bombay proper, sub-divisional charges are 
not rigidly fixed, but can be altered for revenue purposes 
at the Collector’s discretion and the sub-divisional officer 
does not permanently reside within his sub-division. In 
Bengal too there is a definite sub-divisional system. The 
head quarters sub-division which is usually the largest in 
the district, is however, in the Collector’s own charge. As 
in Madras, sub-divisional officers live in their sub-divisions 
12 
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•which can be altered only by the local Government. There 
is nothing in that province corresponding to the tahsils or 
talukas o£ other provinces. The Tahsildar has been de- 
scribed as the non-commissioned officer of the administra- 
tion. He is the person in closest touch with people and 
to him the Collector and the sub-divisional officer on the 
one hand and the rayats on the other, look most for in- 
formation. The Tahsildar is not merely responsible for 
revenue and criminal work ; he usually takes a large share 
in the deliberations of rural boards and municipalities and 
in the carrying out of their resolutions. At the basis of 
the system of district administration lies the village orga- 
nization which is an institution of great antiquity and 
which, with the loss of some of its features) has now been 
adapted to the changed conditions of the times. Of the 
village officials, who are largely hereditary, the most im- 
portant axe the headman, who collects the revenue and in 
some provinces, particularly in Madras and Burma, may 
also be a petty magistrate or civil judge; the Karnam 
Karkun or Patwari who keeps the village accounts, register 
and in general, all records connected with the land revenue 
and the Chaukidar or village watchman who is the rural 
policeman. 

The following general review of district administration 
in the Bombay Presidency taken from the ‘Annals of Indian 
Administration ’ is reproduced below as it is calculated to 
give a clear idea of the subject we have been dealing with 
though the description is not accurate in certain particulars, 
the system having now been slightly modified. 

" AnaTarageCoUeotorateconfadns twelve Talnkas or subdivision 
eaeb of wMcboontains about one hundred Government villages ; that 
is to say, viHagea that are not alienated and the total revenues of 
•wMeh belong to the Stete. Each village has its regular complement 
of officers who are usu^y hereditary. The officers on whose services 
ia miOmly dependent, are the Patel, who is the head of 
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tiie village for both revenue and police purposes; theTalati or Kulkami 
who is the clerk and the accountant; the Mahar who is a kind of 
beadle; and the watchman.The Patil and Kulkarni either hold a certain 
quantity of rent free land or are remunerated by a cash payment equi- 
valent to a certain percentage on the collections. The mahar and 
watchmen, in common with other village servants^ also hold land on 
more or less favourable terms as regards assessment and receive be- 
sides grain and other payments in kind from the villagers. The other 
servants are the carpenter, blacksmith, potter, barber, and others 
whose services are necessary to the community. A village is, for 
Government or social purposes, complete in itself, and is so to speak 
independent of the outer world. The revenue accounts of a village 
are simple but complete. The survey register is the basis of them. 
Every occupant is given a separate receipt book in which the total 
amount of his holdings is entered and the Patil and Kulkarni are 
bound, under heavy penalties, to record in it the sums he has paid. 
Each year what is termed the Jamahandi of the village is made, at 
which time the total amount of the revenue due from the village is 
made out. In point of practice this is now, as far as Government in- 
terests are concerned, a very simple business, as there is little or no 
unoccupied land, and the Jamahandi as nearly as possible represents 
the sum entered in the register. But it is a process that nevertheless is of 
considerable use and could not be safely dispensed with. In the first 
place, it brings the Assistant or Deputy Collector in annual contact 
with each village in his charge and enables him to judge of its wants 
and requirements. It is the time at which all cultivation and other 
returns useful for statistical purposes can bo checked. Above all, it 
is the time at which the village accounts can at best be examined, 
transfers of numbers verified and such a scrutiny madd as is essential 
to the protection of the individual occupant from fraud. 

''Over each Taluka or subdivison of a OoUectorate there is an 
officer termed Mamlatdar whose salary varies from Es. 150 to 250 p^r 
memem. The Mamlatdar is responsible for the treasury business of his 
Taluka. He has to see that the instalments are punctually paid by 
the several villages, that the village accounts are duly kept, that the 
occupants get their payments duly receipted, that the boundary marks 
are kept in proper repair and, in fact, to see that the viEage officers 
do their work properly. He has also to look after the administration 
of the liocal Eunds; and is a Subordinate Magistrate. The system 
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mxistbe entirely OBe of check and percentage examination. A cel’taiii 
number of villages are appointed to the several members of the MCam- 
latdar’s establishment and placed under their supervision : it is his 
business to see by personal examination that they do their work. An 
Assistant or Deputy Collector is placed in revenue charge of, on an 
average, three Talukas. He has to travel about them during seven 
months in the year. He has to satisfy himself by ' direct personal 
inspection that the revenue work is properly done ; he sees that -the 
revenue of each village is properly brought to accouni# at 
the time of the aimusd tTam a 3andt^ nominates the village officers, 
judges for himself of the W'ants of his Talukas in respect of local roads, 
wells, tree-plantation and the like, hears appeals from; the orders of 
Mamlatdars, replies to references made by them and generally super- 
vises their proceedings. The Collector and Magistrate is placed over 
the whole district. He has also to travel at least for four months in 
the year. The Revenue Commissioners, of whom there are three (2Vbw 
four) — two {Now three) for the Regulation Districts and tho Oomis- 
sioner in Sind — exercise a general super! tendance and control over 
the revenue administration of the Presidency. These officers are con- 
stantly on the move in their respective divisions during the fair sea* 
son. They have thus an opportunity of judging for themselves of 
the requirements of the several parts of the country, of the manner 
ill which both the revenue and police administration is being carried 
on and of tie qualifications of the several officials. They' entertain ap- 
peals from the Collectora^ decisions and are the channel of communi- 
cation between them and the Government. From June to October the 
Commissioners of the Regulation Districts reside at Poona (Since 
1890 the head quarters of Cofrimissioners have heen removed from Poond 
to stations in their several divisions. ) which is also at that season the 
bead quarters of the Govemment.”5^ 

With the exception of Madras all major provinces 
possess authorities intermediate between the Collectors oii 
the one hand and the Provincial Govetnment on the other. 
These officials are styled “Commissioners of Divisions”. 
A division is a group of several districts, usually from four 
to six, of which the Commissioner has the general superin- 

on tt(e AdaJimsteation of the Boin ay PregideuCT for the veai 
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te'ndence and in which he also acts as a court of appeal in 
revenue cases. Originally the Commissioners were invest- 
ed with very large powers in revenue matters and had 
police and judicial jurisdiction also. Owing to various 
causes they gradually lost some of these powers. Thus 
they were dissociated from judicial functions and there was 
a steady diminution in their powers and a lowering of 
status also. In Bombay, however, they occupy a much 
higher position than elsewhere, and the Commissioner in 
Sind occupies a special position, being described as 'a minor 
Local Administration under a major Local Government’. 
The Commissioner's work is primarily concerned with the 
administration of the land revenue and cognate questions, 
and he discharges important duties as a court of revenue 
appeal. In the matter of revenue settlements his functions 
are merely advisory, but in regard to the collection of land 
revenue, he usually enjoys certain powers of suspension, 
and, in some provinces of remission also. In certain pro- 
vinces he appoints revenue officers even of the higher 
grades and is entrusted with the authority, subject to 
provincial rules and conditions, to make grants of loans to 
cultivators and land-holders and make remissions when 
that is necessary and he has much to do with the manage- 
ment of private estates under the Court of Wards. The 
Commissioner also possesses varying powers of control 
with respect to other sources of revenue which are directly 
managed by the Collector. He has little voice in the ad- 
ministration of other departments such as the Public Works 
and Educational and the Police, but his control over the 
district boards and municipalities is considerable. The 
Royal Commission on Decentralization felt that the growth 
of special departments within recent times had led to fissi- 
parous tendencies in the district administration which there 
was no authority to restrain and recommended that the 
function of exercising a general co-ordinating control should 
be assigned to the Divisional Commissioner*: They were 
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convinced that the position of that officer was not sufficient-^ 
ly strong in several respects and suggested that he should 
be armed with greater power of controL In all the major 
provinces except Bombay, there is a Board of Revenue or 
Financial Commissioner, dealing, under the Provincial 
Government, with all matters relating to revenue adminis- 
tration which are deemd to require the control of a head- 
quarters authority. In Madras, where there are no divi- 
sional commissioners, the Board's members exercise powers 
in regard to excise and revenue settlements which in other 
major provinces are vested in separate commissioners. In 
that province the Board of Revenue consists of four mem- 
bers, two of whom deal with matters specially connected 
with the land revenue, a third with settlements, agriculture 
and land records, and a fourth with salt, excise, customs, 
income tax and stamps. In the United Provinces the 
Board consists of two members and in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces there is a single Financial Com- 
missioner performing the functions of the Boards of Re- 
venue. In all these provinces there are territorial Com- 
missioners who are subordinate to the Board of Revenue in 
revenue matters. The Boards seldom sit collectively and 
the members thereof have different branches of work 
assigned to them. In all matters connected with the land 
and the collection of revenue, the Boards and Financial 
Commissioners are responsible for the general unity, co- 
ordination and efficiency of the administration and they 
initiate and are consulted on, any new departure in policy 
or method. Their appellate functions in revenue matters 
are very important. 

Almost all the administrative work of the districts was 
originally done by Collectors and their subordinates, sub- 
ject to the supervision of Commissioners and Boards of 
Revenue* In cour^ of time, however, separate adminis- 
^Btive dep^iments l^ve been evolved, the most important 
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of which are those dealing with Public Works, Education, 
Police, Forests, Medical administration, Sanitation and 
Prisons. In each province these departments have their 
own separate staffs and heads. There are, for example, 
Chief Engineers, the Director of Public Instruction, the 
Inspector General of Police, Conservators of Forest, the 
Surgeon General or Inspector General of Civil Hospitals, 
the Sanitary Commissioner and the Inspector General of 
Prisons. There are also other heads of departments who 
are more closely associated with the district organization 
such as the Commissioner of Excise, the Director of Agri- 
culture, the Director of Land Records and in some pro- 
vinces, the Commissioner for Revenue Settlements. The 
scope of this chapter does not require an account of the 
constitution and functions of these departments, some of 
which will be dealt with in later chapters. We may, how- 
ever, refer here to two district officials who are connected 
with each district, viz. the Superintendent of Police and the 
Civil Surgeon. There was a time w'hen the Collector- 
Magistrate was also the head of the police of his district ; 
but now the police force of each district is under the con- 
trol of a Superintendent. With respect to the distribution 
and movements of the police, the preservation of order and 
the repression of crime, the District Superintendent 
occupies a position of subordination to the Magistrate who 
in this as in other matters, is the head authority and re- 
presentative of Government within his district. But in 
matters connected with the general organization of the 
force, he is subordinate to the Inspector General of Police. 
The district jail is in charge of the District Medical Officer 
styled the Civil Surgeon who supervises hospitals and dis- 
pensaries and is generally responsible for' the health of the 
people in the district. We stated in the last chapter that 
the distinction between ‘Regulation’ and ‘npn-Regulation' 
provinces has now been practically pblitemted and that 
the system of administration in Jhe latter ha§ eom# steadi- 
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ly to conform to that obtaining in the Regulation pro^ 
vinces. The district organization described :above, there- 
fore, does not materially differ form the from of adminis- 
tration in the non-regulation provinces. One important 
point of difference is that in the latter the higher posts are 
not wholly reserved to the Indian Civil Service. In^former 
times the members of the ^ Commissions-' of the non-regu- 
lation provinces were recruited from various sources ; re- 
cruitment is now, in general, confined to the Indian Civil 
service and officers of the Indian Army. • The recruitment 
of military officers has been discontinued, during the last 
ten years in the Punjab and Assam, and Burma is the only 
major province in which military as well as civilian officers 
are still recruited for the commission. In the non-regula- 
tion provinces, the officer corresponding to the Collector of 
the regulation provinces is styled Deputy ^Commissioner 
and the officers corresponding to .the Assistant Collector 
and Deputy Collector are called .’Assistant Commissioner 
and Extra Assistant Commissioner respectively. The dis- 
trict administration is carried on on much the same lines 
as in the regulation provinces but the District Magistrates 
are invested with greater criminal jurisdiction. The Com- 
missioners were formerly endowed with extensive judicial 
powers of wffiich they have now been relieved by the insti- 
tution of separate officers. This same form of administra- 
tion obtains in the minor provinces with slight modifica- 
tions suited to their peculiar conditions. 

The organization of district administration as well as 
the system of the Government followed at the headquarters 
has now been described. The picture cannot, however, be 
complete unless we give some idea of other functions and 
functionaries besides those dealt with above that form part 
of the general achninistrative machinery of a province. We 
shall take the ^Bombay Presidency as a type and specify 
iJiese Tanous departments with reimprks on the powers and 
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duties o£ each. The Commissioner o£ Customs, Salt, Opium 
and Abkari is the head o£ these departments in the Presi- 
dency proper. In Sind, the £our departments are under 
the Commissioner in Sind. The Collector o£ Customs is in 
immediate charge o£ the Customs administration o£ the 
Port o£ Bombay. He has under him six Assistant Collectors 
two o£ whom including theXovenanted Civilian Assistant, 
belong to the Imperial Customs Service. The chief 
Collector o£ Customs in Sind with two Assistant Collectors 
is in charge of the Customs administration of the ports in 
the province of Sind. The Collector of Salt Revenue is in 
charge of the Salt Department in the Presidency proper 
and of the Customs administration of all ports except 
Bombay and those in Sind. He has under him ten Assi- 
stant Collectors together with a large stafiE of inspectors 
and minor officials. The Assistant Commissioner of Excise, 
Salt and Opium in Sind is in charge of these departments in 
that province. The administration of the Abkari and 
Opium Departments is vested in the Collectors of the 
districts through their ordinary reventieand police establish- 
ments, assisted by a staff of Assistant Collectors of Excise 
and Inspectors. The Settlement Commissioner and Director 
of Land Records is in charge of the conduct of Surveys, 
compilation and maintenance of Land Records, imposition 
of assessment and, in particular, the preparation of the 
register of title or record-o£-rights in land. He is also 
Inspector General of Registration and as such has the 
control of registration operations under Act III of 1877 and 
the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 1879, throughout the 
Presidency including Sind. For the purpose of registration, 
the Presidency is divided into districts and sub-districts 
which correspond in the main to the revenue Collectorates 
and Talukas. The Collector is Registrar of the district, 
and in matters affecting registration takes his orders from 
the Inspector General of Registration. The Director of 
Agriculture directs the operations of the Agricultuml 
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Department, in conducting experiments at agricultural 
stations, giving advice, disseminating information and 
supplying seed for new crops. He has under him two 
Deputies and also controls the Agricultural College. The 
Director of Agriculture is also the Director of Co-operative 
Credit Societies of which a Registrar is in direct charge, and 
the Controlling Officer of the Civil Veterinary Department, 
which is under the immediate supervision of the Superin- 
tendent, Civil Veterinary Department. For the purposes 
of Forest administration, the Presidency has been divided 
into four forest circles three of which are in charge of 
Conservators of Forests and one in Sind of a Deputy 
Conservator. Except in technical and account matters the 
Conservators are subordinate to the Commissioners and the 
Divisional Forest Officers to the Collectors. 

The Surgeon General with the Government of Bombay 
is the head of the Medical and Sanitary Departments. 
Under him are the Sanitary Commissioner, the Civil 
Surgeons of the different districts and the Presidency Sur- 
geons and Medical officers of the hospitals in the Presidency 
Town and the Health officers of the Ports of Bombay, 
Karachi and Aden. The Surgeon General is also the pre- 
sident of the Sanitary Board. The Sanitary Commissioner 
with five Deputies is in charge of the Sanitary Department. 
These officers are to superintend and encourage the sani- 
tary measures in the districts and towns included in their 
charges. The Sanitary Commissioner is also entrusted with 
the supervision of vital statistics ; and is in sole charge of 
vaccination. The Director of Public Instruction is the 
chief controlling officer of the Educational Department. 
For Educational purposes each district is provided with a 
Deputy Inspector, and there are four Inspectors, one for 
each revenue division, and one for the province of Sind. 
The Inspector General of Police is the head of the Police 
Departmeiit outside the city|of Bombay. The Presidency 
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districts are divided into two ranges, and a Deputy 
Inspector General is appointed to each. The direction and 
regulation of the police throughout a district is vested in 
the District Superintendent as executive head of the force 
under the command and control of the District Magistrate. 
The Inspector General of Prisons exercises general control 
and supervision over all prisons situated in the Presidency. 
For the administration of the Public Works Department, 
the Presidency, including Sind, has been divided into j&ve 
divisions each of which has been subdivided into sub- 
districts, the total number being 37. Each division has a 
Superintending Engineer in charge and each district an 
Executive Engineer. Above these stands the Chief 
Engineer.* 

A reference has often been^ made to the ‘Covenanted 
Civil Service’ and the ‘Civil Service' in these pages, and a 
word of explanation is needed to make the meaning of 
these terms clear. Almost all the higher civil posts in 
India are held by the members of this Services and the 
feeling of Indians has been very strong for the past half 
century at their virtual exclusion from these posts. The 
question has been the subject of inquiry and discussion and, 
even now a Royal Commission with Lord Islington as 
Chairman is engaged in taking evidence in connection with 
the Indian Civil Service and other Civil Services, Imperial 
and Provincial. The Commission is instructed to examine- 
and report upon the following matters with reference to 
these Services: — 

“( I ) The methods of recruitment and the system 
of training and probation ; 

( a ) The conditions of service, salary, leave and 
pension; 


‘Memorandum ihowing the organization of the Oovernment of Bombay 
mbmitted to the Decentralization Commission. 
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(3) Such limitations as still exist in employ-* 
toent o£ non-Europeans and the working of 
the existing system of division of Services 
into Imperial and Provincial ; 

and generally to consider the requirements of the Public 
Service, and to recommend such changes as may seem 
expedient.” 

The Public Service question in India has a long and 
chequered history. The East India Company Act of 1793 
reserved to members of the Covenanted Civil Service the 
principal civil offices in India under the rank of Member of 
Council. Appointments to this Service were made in 
England by the Court of Directors. It was called ^con- 
venanted’ because the superior servants of the Company 
were required to enter into a covenant by which they were 
bound not to trade, not to receive presents, to subcribe for 
pensions and so on. The covenant has not been dispensed 
with though the Service is now simply called the Indian 
Civil Service. The Statute of 1833 abolished themonopoly 
of office by which Indians had been kept out of the 
principal offices, under the Government. But efEect was 
not given to this enactment, and during the next twenty 
years not one Indian was appointed to the offices from 
which the sons of the soil had been excluded. In 1853 
system of nomination and partonage was abolished and the 
prindpal civil appointments were thrown open to competi- 
tionamong the natural-born subjects of Her Majesty. That 
system was maintained by the Statute of 1858 and has conti 
nued up-to-date. The Statute itself did not exclude Indians 
from the Covenanted Civil Service but the Regulations fram- 
ed under it placed serious obstacles in the way of Indians, so 
that the old system of exclusion practically remained un- 
affected. "From 1853 up to when the Statute of 1870 was 
jm^ed, there v?as only one Indian admitted to the Civil 
Service as against 825 Europeans. From 1870 to 1886, the 
date of the Public Service Couunission, there wete if 
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Indians as against 576 ; from 1886 to 1910, 68 against 
1,235 European. Thus from 1853 up-to-date, there were 
only So.Tndians asj’^against 2,636 Europeans, about three 
per cent. At the present moment, we find 64 Indians as 
against, 1,204 Europeans, a little over 5 per cent of the 
total strength of the Civil Service.”* The memorable 
Proclamation of 1858 confirmed the principle laid down by 
the Statute of 1833 but nothing was done to redress the 
Indian grievance. The Indian Civil Service Act of 1861 re- 
served to the members of the Service practically all the 
higher appointments in the Regulation Provinces and power 
was taken for the appointment of outsiders to such reserv- 
ed posts. This law, like its predecessors, was followed at 
the time by no practical endeavour to employ Natives of 
India in posts genenerally reserved to the 'Covenanted Civil 
Service’. Then followed the Statute of 1870 which, with a 
view to providing additional facilities for the employment 
in the Civil Service of Natives of India of proved merit and 
ability authorized the appointment of Indians to these 
offices subject to rules to be laid down by the Government 
of India with the sanction of the Secretary of State. The 
rules were not, however, issued till nine years later and in 
1879 what was called the ‘Statutory Civil Service’ was 
established. During the seven years that followed, 60 ap- 
pointments were made under these rules, but the system 
was found to work unsatisfactorily as no steps were taken 
to appoint the best men in the country. The intention of 
the arrangement was that about a sixth of the posts reserv- 
ed by law to the Covenanted Civil Service should be filled 
by Indians under the rules and in order to give gradual 
effect to this scheme the number of appointments made in 
England was, in 1880, reduced by one-sixth. The whole 
question was once more re-opened by Lord Dufferin's 
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Government, and in 1886 the Public Service Commission, 
presided over by Sir Charles Aitchison, vras appointed ‘to 
devise a scheme which may reasonably be hoped to possess 
the necessary elements of finality and to do full justice to 
the claims of Natives of India to higher and more exten- 
sive employment in the Public Service’. The Commission 
pronounced itself against holding simultaneous examina- 
tions in England and India, and recommended that there 
should be two distinct Services, one called the Imperial Civil 
Service to be recruited in England by open competition as 
here-to-fore, and the other, the Provincial Civil Service, to 
be recruited in different Provinces partly under a system of ' 
competition and partly by promotion from the Subordinate 
Service. It recommended that about 108 specific appoint- 
ments, i, e. about one-sixth of the appointments reserved 
to the Covenanted Civil Service in the Regulation Provinces, 
should be thrown open to and included in the Provincial 
Service, with which should be amalgamated the higher ap- 
pointments in the uncovenanted service. Under the scheme 
established in pursuance of the recommendations of Sir 
Charles Aitchison’s Commission, the general Civil Service 
was thus divided into three classes: ( i )the Civil Service of 
India which is recruited in England by competitive exami- 
nation, (2 ) the Provincial Service and (3) the Subordinate 
Service; the two latter being recruited provincially in India. 
The admission to, the Provincial Service is sometimes by 
examination, sometimes by nomination and sometimes by 
promotion from the Subordinate Service. 

Under the Statute of 1870, lists were drawn up on the 
recommendations of the Public Service Commission, based 
on the rule that one-sixth of the appointments reserved 
for the Indian Civil Service should be given to the Provin- 
cial Service. The number of appointments so ‘listed ’ was 
about 103 last year, whereas it should have been some- 
thing like 165 if the above proportioa had been worked up 
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t6. And all these posts have not yet been filled up. It is 
needless to say that the Provincial Service is unpopular and 
the existing system itself is regarded by the people as 
most unsatisfactory. This is then the present situation 
with regard to the Civil Service with which alone we are here 
concerned. It is to be seen what changes will be made as 
a result of the recommendations of the Islington Commis- 
sion in the matter of this Service as well as in connection 
with the other Services in which also the position of the 
Indians is not less unsatsifactory. 

We cannot close this chapter without referring to an- 
other important subject which has been equally under con- 
stant discussion for more than fifty years and which ha s 
evoked a similarly deep feeling of disappointment, tiz. the 
question of the separation of judicial and executive func- 
tions. In enumerating the functions which the Collector- 
Magistrate of a district performs, we have shown 
that that executive oificial collects the revenue, controls 
the police, institutes prosecutions and at the same time 
exercises large judicial powers. This system has been long 
regarded as faulty not only by the general voice of public 
opinion in India — but also by Anglo-Indian officials and by 
high legal authorities. The separation of the executive 
and judicial functions united in the same official has been 
urged upon the attention of Government here and in Eng- 
land by people whose opinion is entitled to the highest 
weight. For instance, in a memorial submitted to the Secre- 
tary of State for India in 1899 by such men of eminence as 
Lord' Hobhouse, Sir Richard Garth, Sir Charles Sargent 
and seven others, the question was exhaustively treated, and 
a complete case was made out in favour of the separation 
of the two duties, and all possible objections to the proposal 
were successfully met. The controversy has been continued 
since that time so that every thing that can be said on the 
subject has now been said. The arguments that the system 
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of combination works well and is not responsible for mis- 
carriage of justice, that it conduces to prompt justice and 
to efficiency of administration, that it contributes to the 
strength of the executive officials and that a separation of 
the two functions would involve expenditure that will be 
prohibitive — have all been ref uted and, so far as one can see, 
the need of the separation has been completely establish- 
ed. It has been suggested that if there are any misgivings 
with respect to the proposed reform, the scheme of sepa- 
ration may be introduced as an experimental measure in 
a selected area and be put to the test of experience. In 
spite of the pronouncement of Sir Henry Adamson in fa- 
vour of the reform in the Viceroy’s Council in 1908, Gov- 
ernment has not yet seen its w^ay to do anything in the 
matter. No doubt, certain practical considerations have 
been urged on the other side, minimising the urgent im- 
portance of the reform, but there is no ground for hesi- 
tation, at any rate, in adopting the moderate and cautious 
proposal about an experiment in that direction in a select- 
ed area. 


eHHPTER YI. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

rji^HE Indian Legislature in the creation of Parliament- 
x ary Statute and its scope is confined within limits 
set to it by Acts of Imperial Parliament. But within the 
• limits so prescribed, subject to the control of the Home 
authorities, it has plenary powers of legislation as large and 
of the same nature as those of Parliament itself.* The 
legislative powers which the Supreme Council and the Pro- 
vincial Councils now possess, are the result of a long pro- 
cess of evolution covering more than a century. Before 
the creation of one regular legislature for British India by 
the Charter Act of 1833, the Governments of Madras and 
Bombay as well as the Governor General-in-Council of 
Bengal had such powers to make laws and regulations 
for their respective territories and thus separate bodies of 
Regulations had grown up in the three presidencies. The 


” Tlio full aud unroBti'ioted power of Parliament in this behalf has 
been thus reserved by the Government of India Act, 1833 t — 

51 Provided always that nothing herein con- 

tained shall extend to afEect in any way the right of Parliament to make, 
laws for the said territories and for all the inliabitants thereof. 

And it is expressly declared that a full, complete and constantly existing 
right and power is intended to be reserved to Parliament to control, supor- 
or prevent all proceedings and acts whatsoever of the said Governor 
Geoeral-in-Oouncil, and to repeal aud alter at any time any law or regu- 
lation whatsoever made by the said Governor Genoral-inr-Council and in all 
respects,. to legislate for the said territories and all the inhabitants thereof 
in as full and ample a manner as if this Act had not passed. 

The Act then goes on to require that all laws and regulations made by 
the Governor Genoral-in-OonnoU be laid before Parliament. 
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legislative powers were not distinguished from the execu- 
tive and the two were lodged in the same hands. At that 
time there were five different bodies of Statute law in f orce 
in India. ‘ First, there was the whole body of Statute law 
existing so far as it was applicable which was introduced 
by the Charter of George I and which applied, at least in 
the presidency towns. Secondly, all English Acts subse- 
.quent to that date which were expressly extended to any 
part of India. Thirdly, tfie regulations of the Governor- 
General’s Council, which commence with the Revised Code 
of 1793 containing forty-eight regulations, all passed on 
the same day ( which embraced the results of twelve years’ 
antecedent legislation ), and were continued down to the 
year 1834. They only had force in the territories of Ben- 
gal. Fourthly, the regulations of the Madras Council, 
which spread over the period of thirty-two years from 1 802 
to 1 834 and are (were) in force in the Presidency of Fort 
St. George. Fifthly, the regulations of the Bombay Code, 
which began with the revised code of Mr. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone in 1827, comprising the results of twelve years’ 
previous legislation, and were also continued to 1834, 
having force and validity in the Presidency of Fort St. 
David (Bombay .)t This confusion was put an end to by the 
Act of 1833 which vested the legislative power of the 
Indian Government exclusively in the Governor General-in- 
Council and under which Macaulay was appointed in the 
following year to be the first legislative councillor on the 
Governor General’s Council, that body being thus increased 
by the addition of a fourth ordinary member who had no 
power to sit or vote except at meetings for the purpose of 
making laws and regulations. The laws made by this 
Council were, subject to their not being disallowed by the 
Court of Directors, to have effect as Acts of Parliament. 
Hencef orward the laws passed by the Indian legislature 
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were known as Acts as distinguished from the old Regula- 
tions. A clear distinction between the executive and the 
legislative body is here recognised for the first time, and 
the Act of 1833 may be regarded as the first land-mark in 
the history of the Indian Legislative Councils. 

The second land-mark was erected by the Charter Act 
of 1853 by which the fourth or legislative member of the 
Governor-General’s Council was placed on the same foot- 
ing with the ordinary members of the Council by being 
given a right to sit or vote at executive meetings. The 
Council was at the same time enlarged for legislative pur- 
poses by the addition of six members : the Chief Justice 
of Bengal, another judge and four of the Company’s ser- 
vants of ten years’ standing appointed by the Governments 
of Bengal, Madras, Bombay and the North Western Pro- 
vinces. The Governor General’s Council, thus enlarged for 
the purpose of legislation, had, in this way, twelve members: 
the Governor-General, the Commander-in-Chief, four ordi- 
nary members of the Council, the Chief Justice of Bengal, 
a puisne judge and four representative members from the 
four provinces. The sittings of the Legislative Council 
were made public and their proceedings were officially pub- 
lished. This Legislative Council, however, evinced an in- 
convenient degree of independence and a tendency to inter- 
fere with the executive, and the defect was remedied eight 
years later. The third stage in the growth of the Indian 
legislature was reached in 1861 in which year the constitution 
of the Legislative Council of the Governor General was 
remodelled and the power of legislation which had been 
taken away’ from the Governments of Madras and Bombay 
by the Act of 1833 wa's restored to them. The Indian 
Councils Act, 1861 enacted: — “For the better exercise of 
the power of making laws and regulations .vested in the 
Governor General-in-Council, the Governor General shall 
jiominate, in addition to the ordinary and extraordinary 
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members above mentioned and to such Lieutenant Gover- 
nor in the case aforesaid,* such persons, not less than six 
nor more than twelve in number as to him may seem 
expedient, to be members of Council for the purpose of 
making.laws and regulations only ; .and such persons shall 
not be: entitled to sit or vote at any meeting of Council, 
except'at. meetings held for such purpose ; provided that 
not less than, one-half of the persons so nominated shall be 
non-official^persons, that is, persons who, at the date of 
such nomination, shall not be in the Civil or Military ser- 
vice of the .Crown in India and that the seat in Council of 
iany non-official member accepting office under the Grown 
n India. shall be vacated on such acceptance.” To ob- 
viate the interference of the Legislative Council with 
the executive, the functions of the Council were limited 
strictly to legislation and other restraints were also placed 
upon it with the same view. No member could introduce, 
without the previous sanction of the Governor General, 
any measure affecting the public debt or public revenues of 
India, or relating to religion or religious rights and usages, 
tojthe discipline of military or naval forces or the relations 
of the Government with foreign princes or States. The 
assent of the Governor General was made essential to 
every law and regulation which might be disallow’ed also 
by the Crown, the disallowance being signified through the 
Secretary of State for India. Large powers of legislation 
were accorded to the Governor General-in-Couneil, subject 
to specific exceptions which were inserted to maintain the 
authority of Parliament and its enactments. The Act also 
provided tMt 'it shall be lawful for the Governor General, 
in cases of emergency, to make imd promulgateVfromitime 
to time, ordinances for the pi^c» smd good government of 
the said territories or of any part thereof, ’ and ' every such 
ordinance shall have like force of law with a law or-reghla- 

• The Lieutenant Governor of tbe Province in which thtfCoamcil me^« 

- . .-r * •# 

, ' ' * % - 
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tion made by the Governor G6neral-in-Coun,cil as by this 
Act provided, for the space of not more than six months 
from its promulgation. ’ The orders and regulations -which 
had been issued by the Governor General for the adminis- 
tration of newly organised territories were validated by 
this Act. The Governments of Madras and Bombay were re- 
invested with the power of legislation, their Councils being 
expanded for legislative purposes by the addition of the 
Advocate General of the Presidency and such other per- 
sons, not less than four nor more than eight in number, on 
the same lines as the Council of the Governor General. No 
law could be valid unless and until it had received the 
assent of the Governor General in addition to that of the 
Secretary of State. The Act of i86i directed the Governor 
General-in-Council to establish, by proclamation, a Le- 
gislative Council for Bengal and empowered him to set 
up similar Legislative Councils in other provinces. Not less 
than one-third of the members of any Council so set up 
were to be non-oflicials. In pursuance of this power. Legis- 
lative Councils were established in Bengal in 1862, in the 
United Provinces in 1886, in the Punjab and Burma in 
1898, in Eastern Bengal and Assam in 1905 and very re- 
cently in November, 1913, in the Central Provinces.* 

® The following proclamation was issued by the Governor Qeneral-in- 
Gouacil early in N’ovember last : — 

‘*ln exercise of the power conferred by Section 3 of the Government of 
India Act 1912, ( 2 and 3 Geo. V. C. G ), the Governor General-in-Council it 
pleased to extend to the territories for the time being administered by the 
Obief Coinmieaioner of the Central Provinces the provisi one of the Indian 
Gounoils Acts, 1861 to 1909, touching the making of laws and regulations 
ifor the peace and good government of the provinces under Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors (including the constitution of the Legrdative Councils for snob pro- 
vineea and iht business to be transacted therein ) subject to the modifica- 
itions that in the application to the said territories of the provisions aforesaid 
references to a Lieutenant Governor shall be construed as references to the 
Chief OommisBioner of the Central Provinces. ” 

The following proclamation, to which the Sanction of His Jlaiesty the 
King-Eumeror of India has been signified by the Secretary of &tat6 Iqr 
India-in-Council, was also published i — ( ContmmcL ) 
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The next Jand-mark in the history of the Indian legis. 
lature is the Indian Councils Act, 1892 which authorized 
an increase in the size of the Legislative Councils and 
changes in the method of nomination and relaxed to some 
extent the restrictions imposed on their proceedings by the 
Act of 1861. 'The numbers of members to be nominated for. 
legislative purposes were now fixed at 10 to 16 for the 
Governor General’s Council, 8 to 20 for Madras and Bom- 
bay, not more than 20 for Bengal and not more than 1 5 for 
the United Provinces, the minimum proportion of non- 
oificials being left as before. At the same time powers by 
the exercise of which important advances were made, were 
conferred by a subsection authorizing the Governor Gene- 
ral-in-Council, with the approval of the Secretary of State- 
in-Council, to make “ regulations as to the conditions under 
which such nominations or any of them, shall be made by 
the Governor General, Governors and Lieutenant Governors 
respectively. ” By regulations subsequently made the 
principle of election was tentatively introduced, and the 
proportion of non-officials was increased beyond the mini- 
mum laid down by the Act of 1861. The Governor Gene- 
ral’s Legislative Council, for example, had to include la 
non-officials, of whom five were nominated on the recom- 
mendation of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce and the 
non-official members of the Legislative Councils of Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal and the United Provinces. In Bombay, 

** In exercise of the powers conferred by the Indian Councils Act 1^61 
( 24 and 25 Viet. C. 67 )and all other powers enabling him in this behalf^ 
the Grovernor General is pleased to constitute the territories for the time 
being administered by the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces to 
be, for the purposes of the Indian Councils Act, 1861 a Province to which 
the provisions of that Act touching the making of laws and regulations for 
the peace and good government of the Presidencies of Fort St. George and 
Bombay shall be applicable. 

The Governor Generali-n-Council was also pleased to specify the 10th 
day of November 1913, as the time at which the application of the said 
provisions of the Indiati Councils Act, 1861, to the said territories shall take 
effect 
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8 out of II non-officials were nominated on the recom- 
mendation of various bodies and associations, including the 
Corporation , the University, groups of municipal corpora- 
tions, groups of local district boards, classes of large land- 
holders and associations of merchants, manufacturers or 
tradesmen. Similar provisions were made in regard to the 
Legislative Councils of Madras, Bengal, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam and the United Provinces. In the case of the small- 
er councils of the Punjab and Burma, no provision was 
made for recommendation, nor were the privileges refer- 
red to immediately below, of discussing the provincial 
budget and of putting questions on matters outside the 
business in hand extended to them. The Act of 1892 further 
provided as follows : — “ Notwithstanding any provisions in 
the Indian Councils Act, 1861, the Governor General of 
India-in-Council may from time- to time make rules autho- 
rizing at any meeting of the Governor General’s Council 
for the purposes of making rules and regulations the dis- 
cussion of the annual financial statement of the Governor 
General-in-Council and the asking of questions, but under 
such conditions and- restrictions as to subject or otherwise 

as shall be in the said rules prescribed or declared “ 

But no member at any such meeting of any Council shall 
have power to submit or propose any resolution, or to 
divide the Council in respect of any such financial discus- 
sion, or the answer to any question asked under the autho- 
rity of this Act, or the rules made under this Act ” 

Similar provision was made for the provincial Legislative 
Councils. Action was taken under this section in all the 
more advanced provinces, and in the annual discussion on 
the financial statement members were allowed tq draw- 
attention to any financial matter they pleased, whether it 
arose directly out of the budget proposals or not. To sura 
up the position before the passing of the Act of 1909; 
f‘ The Legislative Cojinqils varied in size between a total 
strength of 9 (excluding the Lieutenant Governor ) in the 
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Punjab and- Burma and a maximum of 24 ( excluding thb 
Governor. General ) in the case of the Governor General’s, 
Gouncil. A minimum proportion of non-officials was re- 
quired by Statute, but though by Regulations under the 
Statute provision was made for the appointment of non^ 
officials in excess of this proportion, an official majority of 
votes was as a rule available in a full Council. ( An excep- 
tion to this general rule was to be found in Bombay, where 
in- 1908, the Council consisted of 10 officials, including the 
Governor and 14 non-officials. ) Of the non-officials, some, 
except in the Punjab and Burma, were nominated on re- 
commendation, and might be regarded as “elected” in a 
somewhat qualified sense of the word. Finally, the acti-. 
vities of the Councils Were strictly limited, e.xcept on the 
occasion of the annual budget debate which was apt to be 
of a desultory and unsatisfactory nature, to legislative busi- 
ness and the asking of questions. ”* 

The changes in the constitution and functions of the 
Indian Legislative Councils described above constituted 
an advance over the state of things which had been 
brought about by the Act of 1892, but they were not sub- 
stantial enough to satisfy the aspirations of Indian people 
who understood the value of the Councils and all that they 
signified. Writing in 1894 only two years after the 
rdf firms were introduced. Sir George Chesney remarked- 
that 'this expansion in size and functions of the Legislative 
Gouneils, the proposal for which emanated from the 
Government of India, and the details for carrying out 
which are all in accordance with their recommendations, is. 
thus the first beginning of what may possibfy hereafter 
dfe'^elbp^ iHto something of the nature- of Parliamentary im 
stitutions as obtaining in the other parts of the world. The 
step taken may not be a wide one ; the mode of regulat- 

* Statement e^hibi:^ng the moral and material progress and condition 
€f>'In^ mi— 19111 
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ing nominations rests with the executive government ; the 
bodies to which this partial nomination has been entrusted 
are themselves elected on a very narrow and exclusive 

franchise ” During the next few years the 

urgent need of further expanding and reforming the Coun- 
cils so as to satisfy, in a large measure, the aspirations of 
the Indian people to be more intimately associated with the 
work of legislation and administration, w'as felt on all 
sides and notably by the Government of Lord Minto who, 
in a minute reviewing the disturbed and anxious political 
situation of the time, pointed out in 1906, how the growth 
of education, encouraged by the British rule, had led to the 
rise of important classes aspiring to take a lai'ger part in 
shaping the policy of the Government. The Government 
of India discussed the whole subject with the Provincial 
Governments and the Secretary of State, and various pro- 
posals were exhaustively dealt with in the course of this 
discussion. As a result, a scheme of reform was agreed 
upon and the statutory power required to carry it into 
effect was obtained from Parliament by means of the 
Indian Councils Act, 1909. It provided that the members 
of the various Legislative Councils instead of being all 
nominated by the Governor or Lieutenant Governor as pro- 
vided by the Acts of 1861 and 1892, ‘ shall include mem- 
bers so nominated and also members elected in accordance 
with regulations made under this Act. ’ The number of 
members in each Council was increased and it also pro- 
vided that the Governments of the various provinces ‘ shall 
make rules authorizing at any meeting of their respective 
Legislative Councils the discussion of the annual, financial 
statement of the Governor General-in-Council or of their 
respective Local Governments as the case may be, and of 
any matter of general public interest and the asking of 
questions, under such conditions and restrictions as may 
be prescribed in the rules applicable to the several Coun- 
cils’. Power was given to the Government of India to make 
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ules and regulations in this behalf in consonance with the 
general principles laid down in the Act, and rules were 
accordingly framed concerning the various details, about the 
method of election, qualifications for membership and sb‘ 
on. The regulations framed in 1909 had to be modified 
later on when they came to be revised on account of the 
administrative changes announced at the Delhi Durbar 
which necessitated the rearrangements of certain electo- 
rates. Other changes were suggested by the experience 
which had been gained in the practical working of the re- 
gulations of 1909. In a memorandum forwarding the re- 
gulations so amended in 1912 in consultation with the local 
Governments, to the Secretary of State for India, the Gov- 
ernment of India observed : — “In formulating our proposals 
we have kept in view as a guiding principle the fact that’ 
since the Councils have so far stood the test of only on'e‘ 
general election, it would be premature and impolitic at 
this stage of their development to embark upon any' 
material changes in, the broad principles upon which their 
constitution is based. The amendments made have been 
confined, therefore, so far as possible, to matters of detail,' 
and consist to a large extent, of an attempt to simplify and 
render more convenient the electoral procedure”. This 
was apparently intended as an explanation to meet the 
criticism to which the regulations were subjected. It is' 
abshlfitfely impossible for us to give here even the chief re^^ 
gulations appertaining to the various provinces, which are’ 
eihbodied in a bulky blue book* of six hundred pages. An' 
attempt will, however, be made to give a fairly adequate^ 
idea of the present constitution of the Councils, the method' 
of election, and nomination to them, the procedure followed 
in them in the matter of legislation, and the qualifications' 
of the electors and of the candidates and so forth. 


f Revised RegnlationB &o. for giving efEeot to the Indian Conudla Act 
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The following tables will show the constitution of the 
several Councils under the Regulations of 1912. 

" IMPERIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 

Ex-Officio. 

The 6 ordinary members of the Governor GeneraFs 
Oonncil, the Commander-in-Ohief, and the Lieute- 
nant Governor or Chief Commissioner of the pro- 
vince in which the Council sits ... ... S 


Additional. 

Nominated members of whom not more than 28 must 
be officials ; and of whom 9 are officials represent- 
ing provinces and 3, being non-officials, shall bo 
elected respectively from the 'landholders of the 
Punjab, the Mahomed ans of the Punjab and the 
Indian Commercial community ... ... S3 

Elected members elected by — 

(a) The Provincial Legislative Councils... ... 13 

(b) The landholders of Madras, Bombay, 

Bengal, the United Provinces, Bihar 

and Orissa and the Central Provinces .. 6 

(c) The Mahomedans of Madras, Bombay, 

Bengal, the United Provinces and 

Bihar and Orissa ... ... 6 

(d) The Mahomedan landholders in the 

United Piovinces or Mahomedans of 
Bengal (at alternate elections) ... ••• 1 

(c) The Chambers of Commerce, Calcutta 

and Bombay ... ... ... 2 

— 27 


Total ... 68 

Or, including the Governor General ... 69 


MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
Ex-Officio. 


Members of the Executive Council 
Advocate General . 




3 

1 


ir6 
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Additional. 


Nomiiiated members of whom not more than 16 are 
to be officials and 1 to be representative of Indian 
commerce 

Nominated experts who may be either officials or 
non-officials 

Elected members, elected by — 

(a) The Corporation of Madras . ... ... 1 

^b) Municipalities and District Boards ... 9 

(c) The University ... ... 1 

(d) The 'Landholders ... ... 5 

(e) The Planting commnnity ... ... 1 

(f) Mahomedans ... ... 2 

(g) The Madras Chamber of Commerce ... 1 

(b) The Madras Trades Association ... ... 1 


Total ... 

Or, including the Governor ... 
BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
Ex-Officio, 

Members of the Execr.tive Council 
Advocate General 


21 

2 


21 

48 

49 


S 

1 


Additioiial. 


Nominated members of whom not more than 14 are 
to be officials 

Nominated experts who may be either officials or non- 


officials 

Elects members, elected by — 

(a) The Corporation of Bombay ... ... 1 

(b) Municipalities ... ... 4 

(c) Distdet Boards ... ... 4 

(d) The Umvei^ity ... ... 1 

(e) The Landholders ... ... 3 

(f) Mahomedans ... ... 4 


ig) The Bomhay Chamber of Commerce... ... 1 


21 

2 
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The Karachi Chamber of Commerce... 

The Millowners’ Associations of Bom- 

1 


bay and Ahmedabad 

1 


The Indian commercial community ... 

1 


— 

21 

Total ... 


48 

Or, including the Governor 


49 


THE BENGAL LAQISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


Ex-Officio- 

Members of the Executive Council 
Additional. 

Nominated members, not more than 16 to be officials 
and 1 to be a representative of the European 
commercial community outside Calcutta and Chitta- 
gong and 1 of Indian commerce 

Nominated experts who may be either officials or 


non-officials 

Elected members, elected by — 

(a) The Corporation of Calcutta ... ... 1 

(b) Municipalities ... ... 5 

(c) District Boards ... ... 5 

(d) The University ... ... 1 

(e) The Landholders ... ... 4 

(f) Mahomedans ... ... 5 


(g) The Bengal Chamber of Commerce 2 

(h) The Calcutta Trade Association ... ... 1 

(i) The Chittagong Port Commissioners ... 1 

(j) Commissioners of the Corporation of 

Calcutta ( excluding nominees of 
Government) ... ... 1 

(k) The Tea-planting Association ... ... 1 

(l) The Municipalities of the Chittagong 

Division or (at alternate elections) 
landholders of the same Division ... ... 1 


3 


20 

2 


28 


Total .. 53 

Or, including the Governor ... 64 
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THE U. P. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
Nominated members, not moretban 20 to be officials, 


and 1 to be a representative of Indian commerce... 


26 j 

Nominated experts, who may be either officials or j 

non-officials 


^ ! 

Elected members, elected by — 

(a) Large Municipalities in rotation ... 

4 


(b) Disirict Boards and smaller Munici- 

palities 

9 


(c) Allahabad University 

1 


(d) The Landholders 

2 


(e) Mahomedans 

4 


(f) The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 

1 

21 

Total ... 


49 

Or, including the Lieutenant Governor 


50 j 


THE PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Nominated members, not more than 10 to be officials 16 

Nominated experts who may be either officials or 


non- officials ... ... 2 

Elected members, elected by — 

(a) The Punjab Chamber of Commerce -. ... 1 

(b) The Punjab University ... ... 1 

(e) Municipal Oantonment Oommittees ... 3 

(d) District Boards ... ... S 

— 8 

Total ... 26 


Or, including the;Dieutenant Governor ... - 27 

THE BURMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Nominated officials ... ... 6 

Nominal^ non-officials : — 

(a) To repr^ent the Burmese population 4 

(fe) To represent Indian and Chinese 

eommmpti^ ... 2 | 
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(c) To represent other interests ... ... 2 

Nominated experts who may he either officials or 
non-officials 

Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce 

Total 

Or, including the Lieutenant Goyernor ... 
THE ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


Nominated members; not more than 9 to be 
officials 

Nominated expert wh''> may be either an official or a 
non-official 

Elected members; elected by — 

(a) Municipalities 

(b) Local Boards 

(c) The Landholders 

(d) The Mahomedans 

(e) The Tea-planting community 


2 

2 

2 

2 

3 


Total ... 

Or; including the Chief Commissioner ... 


THE BIHAR AND ORISSA LEGISLATIVE COUNClU. 

Ex-Officio. 

Members of Executive Council ... ... 

Addltfonal. 

Nominated members; not more than- 15 to be officials 

Nominated expert who may be either an official or a 
non-official ... ... 

Elected members; elected by^ — 

(a) Miunicipalities ... ... ... 5 

(bj District Boards ... ... ... 5 

(o) The Landholders ... ... ... 5 
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(d) Mahomedans 

.. 4 


(e) The planting ooinmnnity ... 

. 1 


(f) T1 e mining community ... 

. 1 

21 

' 

Total 

.. 

44 

Or, including the Lieutenant Governar . 


45 


The central Provinces Legislative council. 

A Press Communique states : — The Secretary o£ State 
has approved the recommendations of the Government of 
India for the constitution of a Legislative Council for the 
Central Provinces. The Council will consist of not more 
than 25 Members, excluding the Chief Commissioner, who 
will be selected as follows : — 

(1) 7 Members to be elected by the followdng consti- 
tuencies in the Cental Provinces : — (a) by the Municipal 
Committees — 3 Members, (b) by the District Councils — 2 
Members, (c) by the Landholders — 2 Members. 

(2) 17 Members nominated by the Chief Commissioner 
with the sanction of the Governor General of whom (a) not 
more than ten may be officials, and (b) three shall be non- 
official persons resident in Berar. The Chief Commissioner 
may, with the sanction of the Governor General, further 
nominate one person, whether an official or non-official, 
having expert knowledge of any subject connected with 
proposed or pending legislation. The three Members from 
Berar will be nominated by the Chief Commissioner or 
elected by the following constituencies in Berar : — By the 
Municipal Committees one Member; by the District Boards, 
one Member ; and by the Landholders one Member. With 
the exception of those features which are necessitated by 
the peculiar constitutional position of Berar, the regulations 
and schedule for the new Council will follow closely both in 
form and in substance those for the other Legislative 
Councils in India. 
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The following table combining the particulars given 
above and presenting them in another form, will be found 
instructive. 


Legislative Council 

of 

Numbers previous to 
i9o9. 

Maximum Total Number of No- 
minated and Elected Members 
under the Act of i9o9. 

Numbers under the new Re- 
gulations. 

Officials (Maximum 
Number, including 
members of Executive 
Councils. ) 

Non-officials 

1 

officials Maximum Num- 
ber including Members 
of Executive Councils as 
at present constituted. 

Non-officials* 

0 s 

.'•i 

“Elected”, i. e. N 
minated on Reco 
mendation. 

Nominated ( Mir 
mum Number 1 

Elected 

Nominat- 
ed (Maxi- 
mum 

Number). 

India 


I4 ■ 

5 

5 

6o 

36 


7 (S) 

Madras 


12 

7 

4 

5o 

20 

\^f2L) 

^ (SJ 

Bombay 

ft « • 

12 

8 

3 

So 

l8 

2X 

7 

Bengal 

ft ft • 

ro 

7 

3 

So 

20 frpJ 

26 f 28 j 

5 (-fJ 

United Provinces 

• « « 

7 

6 

2 

So 

20 

20f2Xj 

6 

Eastern Bengal 

and 








Assam 

ft ft ft 

7 

6 

2 

So 

i7 

IS 

5 

Punjab 

ft • • 

4 

— 

5 

3o 

lO 

1 5 (SJ 

9 (6) 

Burma 

ft ft ft 

5 


4 

3o 

6 

I 

S 

Bihar and Orissa 

♦ ft ft 

— 

— 

- 

fSoJ 

nsj 

(2T) 

(4i^ 

Assam 

ft ft ft 

— 

, — 

- 

3o 

(9) 

(TT) 

(4)y 

Central Provinces 


— 

— 

- 

— 

(xoj 

(7) 

(7 1 y 


Note : — The figures in italics show the constitution of 
the new Councils established in 1912 and the changes made 
in some of the other Councils by the new regulations issued 
in that year. The above figures exclude the head of the 
Government and the one or two experts who may, under 
the new regulations be appointed to any Provincial Council 
when legislation demanding expert advice is in hand. They 
may be either officials or non-officials. Otherwise the 
figures show the Councils at their full strength, including 
the members of the Executive Councils where such exist. 
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It will be noticed that except in the Supreme Legisla- 
tive Council, the Regulations provide foa a majority of 
non-official members in each Council. It is laid down that 
it shall not be lawful for the Governor or Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor or Chief Commissioner, as the case may be, to 
nominate so many official persons under these Regulations 
that the majority of all the members of the Council shall 
be officials. In the Governor General’s Council, however, 
the majority of officials has been deliberately retained and 
in his famous Reform Despatch to the Viceroy dated 27th 
November, 190S, Lord Morley thus argued in favour of 
this official majority : — “While I desire to liberalise as far 
as possible the Provincial Councils, I recognize that it is 
an essential condition of this policy, that the Imperial 
supremacy shall be in no degree compromised. I must, 
therefore, regard it as essential that Your Excellency’s 
Council, in its legislative as well as its executive character, 
should continue to be so constituted as to ensure its con- 
stant and uninterrupted power to fulfil the constitutional 
obligations that it owes and must always owe to His Ma- 
jesty’s Government and to the Imperial Parliament 

To secure the required relations, I am convinced that a 
permanent official majority in the Imperial Legislative 
Council is absolutely necessary, and this must outweigh 
the grave disadvantages that induce us to dispense with it 
in'’ the Provincial Legislatures. It need not be in any sense 
an overwhelming majority, and this Your Excellency does 
not seek, but it must be substantial as it is certainly de- 
sirable that the Governor General should be removed from 
the conflict of the division list and that the fate of any 
measure or resolution should not rest on his vote alone. ” 
The official majority was dispensed with in the case of 
Provincial Councils. Lord Morley was conscious of the 
risks such an arrangement involved, but thought that if the 
non-official majority might press legislation of a character 
ffisa|»pxoved by the .Executive Government, that contin- 
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gency could be met by the exercise q£ the power to with- 
hold assent possessed by the head o£ the Government. Such 
cases would be very rare and if they were to occur^ that 
might be very good reason for thinking that the proposed 
measure was reall}^ open to objection and should not be 
proceeded with- Then if the non-official majority were 
solidly to oppose a measure that Government desired, the 
Governor General-in-Council might make use of the power 
he possesses to legislate for any province. 

We o'ive below the Regulations framed for election of 
members to the Imperial Legislative Council. The sub- 
stance of the first two Regulations relating to the constitu- 
tion of that Council ma)^' be gathered from the table on a 
preceding page. 

III. The elestjion of the members specified in Regulation II 
shall be effeitsd by the electorates and in accordance with the 
procedures respectively prescribed in the schedules to these regu- 
lations, 

IV. No person shall be eligible for election as a member of the 
Council if such person — 

(a) is not a British subject, or 
(h) is an official, 'or 
(c) is a female, or 

(^jhad been adjudged by a competent civil court to be of 
unsound mind, or 
(e) is under 25 years of age, or 

(J) is an uncertified bankrupt or is an undischarged insolvent, 
or 

(^) has been dismissed from the Government service, or 
(A) has been sentenced by a criminal court to imprisonment 
for an oSence punishable with imprisonment for a term 
exceeding six months, or to transportation, or has been 
ordered to find security for good behaviour under the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, such sentence or order not having 
subsequently been reversed or remitted, or tdie ofiendef 
pardoned, or 
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(i) lias been debarred from practising as a legal parctitioner 
hj order of any competent authority; or 
(iL-)lias been declared by the Governor GeneraHn-Gouncil to 
be of such reputation and antecedents that his election 
would; in tbe opinion of the Governor General-in-Oouncil 
be contrary to the public interest : 

Provided that in cases (y), (A), (i), and the (^) disqualification may 
h removed hy an order of the Governor GeneraUin- Council in this 
hhalf 

V. No person shall be eligible for election under any sub-head 
of Eegulation II unless he possesses the qualifications prescribed for 
candidates in the schedule regulating elections under that sub-head* 

YI. No person shall he qualified to vote at any election held 
under these regulations if such person — 

(a) is a female; or 
{h) is a minor, or 

(c) has been adjudged by a competent civil court to be of 
unsound mind* 

YII. Every person, who is elected or nominated under these 
regulations to be a Member of Council, shall, before taking his seat, 
make, at a meeting of the Council, an oath in the following form, 
namely : — 

L A. B.. having heen an Additional Member of the Leq^ 

islaiive Council of the Governor General do solemnly swear (or ajfirm) 
that I xcill he faithful and hear true allegiance to His Majesty the King-- 
Emperor of India, his heirs and successors, and that I tvill faithfully 
discharge the duty of the office upon tckich I am about to enter, 

Yni. (1) If any person, — 

(a) not being eligible for election, is elected under these 
regulations, or, 

(h) having been elected or nominated, subsequently becomes 
subject ^to any of the disabilities stated in clauses (c), (d), 
(0? Eegulation lY, or fails to make the oath 

or afili^aiatlairl prescribed by Eegulation YII within such 
Mme m the Gifrernor General-in-Council considers reason- 
able, I * 

smr General diiall, by notification in tbe Gazette of India^ 
t pj nominatioii to be void pr his seat te be vacant. 
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(2) When any such declaration is tmade the Gorernor General 
shall, by notification as aforesaid, call upon the electorate concerned 
to elect another person within such time as may be prescribed by 
such notification^ or shall nominate another person, as the case may 
be. 

(3) If any person elected at such fresh election, is not eligible 
for election the Governor General may nominate any person who is 
eligible for election by the electorate concerned. 

IX. (1) If any person is elected by more than one electorate 
he shall, by notice in writing signed by him and delivered to the Sec- 
retary to the Government of India in the Legislative Department 
within seven days from the date of the publication of the r*. "^ult of 
such elections in the Gazette of India j choose, or in his default the 
Governor General shall declare, for which of these electorates he shall 
serve, and the choice or declaration shall he conclusive. 

(2) When any such choice or declaration has been made, the 
votes recorded for such person in any electorate for which he is not 
to serve shall be deemed not to have been given, and the candidate, 
if any, who except for the said votes, would have been declared elected 
for such electorate, shall be deemed to have been duly elected for the 
same. 

X. (l)Save as otherwise provided in these Regulations, the term 
of office of an Additional Member shall be three years commencing 
from — 

(a) in the case of a nominated member, the date of the publica- 
tion in the Gazette of India of the notification by which he 
is nominated 

(h) in the case of an elected Member, the date of the publication 
in the Gazette of Lidia of the result of the election, or; 
whore the result of such election has been so published be- 
fore the vacancy has occurred from the date on which such 
vacancy occurs. 

Provided that official memhers and members nominated as being 
persons who ham expert hnotoledge of the subject connected ivith propose 
ed or pending legislation shall hold off ice for three years or such shorter 
period as. the Governor General may at the time of nomination 
determine. 

Provided farther that in the event of a Legislative Council being* 
constituted for the Central Provinces the term of office of members 
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elected by the class specified in sub-head (IX) of Begulation 
shall expire on such date as the Gorernor General-iu-Gouncil may 
by notification in the Gazette nf India y direct. 

(2) A member elected or nominated to fill a casual vacancy 
occurring by reason of absence from India, inability to attend to duty, 
death, acceptance of office or resignation duly accepted, or othervdse, 
or a member nominated on failure of an electorate to elect an eligible 
person shall hold office so long as the member whose place he fills 
would have been entitled to hold office if the vacancy had not occurred. 

XI. (1) When a vacancy occurs in the case of a member who 
represents any interest specified in Begulation II, or at any time 
within three months of the date when such a vancancy will occur in 
the ordinary course of events, the Governor General shall, by notifica- 
tion as aforesaid, call upon the electorate concerned to elect a person 
for the purpose of filling the vacancy within such time as may be 
prescribed by such notification. 

(2) When a vacancy occurs in the case of a nominated membery 
the Governor General may nominate any person to the vacancy : 

Provided that when a casual vacancy occurs — 

(rt) in the case of an elected member, the election shall always 
be made by the same electorate as that which elected the 
member whose place is to be filled and shall be subject to 
the same conditions in respect of eligibility of candidates 
for nomination as those which governed the election of such 
member, and 

{b) in the case of a member nominated as representing any 
class specified in Begulation I. sub-head B, clause (i), the 
person nominated shall be selected from the same class. 

XII. If within the time prescribed by a notification issued 
under Begulation VIII, clause (2) or Begulation XI, clause (1), the 
electorate conoerned fails to elect, the Governor General may nomi- 
nate, at his discretion, any person who is eligible for election by 
such electorate, 

XIII. The power of making laws and regulations or of iraus- 
acting other business vested in the Legislative Council of the 
Governor General shall he exercieed only when fifteen or more 
Additional Members of the Council are present. 

XIV. (1) No election shall be valid if any corrupt practice is 
committed in connecSon therewith by the candidate elected 
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,(2) A person shall be deemed to commit a corrupt practice 
within the meaning of these regulations — 

(ij whOy with a view to inducing any voter to give or to refrain 
from giving a vote in favour of any candidatOj offers or gives any 
money or valuable consideration^ or holds out an 5=^ promise of indivi- 
dual profit or holds out any threat of injury to any person; or 

(ii) who gives, procures or abets the giving of a vote in the 
name of a voter who is not the person giving such vote. 

And a corrupt practice shall be deemed to be committed by a 
candidate; if it is committod with his knowledge and consent; or by 
a person who is acting under the general or special authority of 
such candidate with reference to the election. 

Ex2jlcincition ^ — A ‘ ‘promise of individual proiit^^ includos a pro- 
mise for the benefit of the person himself; or of any one in whom he 
is interested. 

XV. No election shall bo invalid by reason of a non-com- 
pliance with the rules contained in the schedules to these regulations 
or any mistake in the use of forms annexed thereto; if it appears that 
the election was conducted in accordance with the principles laid 
down in such rules and that such non-compliance or mistake did not 
affect the result of the election. 

XVI. (1) If the validity of any election is brought in question 

by any person qualified either to be elected or to vote at such election 
on the ground of the improper rejection or reception of a nomination 
or of a vote or of any corrupt practice in connection with such 
election, or for any other cause, such person may, at any time within 
15 days from the date of the publication of the result of such election 
in the Gazette of India, Governor General-in- Council 

to set aside such election. 

(2) The Governor General-in-Oouncil shall, after such inquiry 
(if any) as he may consider necessary, declare, by notification as 
aforesaid, whether the candidate whose election is questioned or any 
or what other person was duly elected, or whether the election was 
void. 

(3) If the election is declared void, the Governor General shall, 
by notification as aforesaid, call upon the electorate concerned to 
elect another person within such time as may be prescribed by 
such notification. 
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(4) If witlLin fehe time so prescribed the electorate fails to elect, 
the GoTeinor General may nominate any person who is eli§:ible f<^ 
election by such electorate. 

XYII. The decision of the GoTernor General-in-Oouncil on any 
question that may arise as to the intention, construction or applica- 
tion of these regulations shall be final, 

XVIir. ( 1 ) As soon as convenient after these regulationa 
come into force a Council shall he constituted in accordance with 
these provisions. 

(2) For this purpose the Governor General shall, by notification 
as aforesaid, call upon the electorates referred to in Hegulation III 
to proceed to elect members in accordance with these regulations 
within such time as may be prescribed by such notification. 

(3) If within the time so prescribed any such class fails to 
elect, the Governor General may nominate at his discretion for a 
period not exceeding six months any person who is eligible for 
election by such class. 

The rules framed by the Governor General-in-Counc2 
for nomination and election of additional members for Pro- 
vincial Legislatures are almost similar. Subject to these 
general provisions, however, the positive qualifications for 
electors and candidates, and the methods of election, are 
laid down in the detailed rules for the various electorates. 
They vary considerably from province to province. Some 
seats proposed to be filled by election as soon as workabfe 
electorates can be formed, are at present filled by nomina- 
tion. Thus the representative of Indian commerce is at 
present nominated, except in the case of the Bombay 
Council. The power of filling a number of non-official 
seats is designed and used to provide for the representation 
of minor interests and small classes. No material alteration 
has been made by the recent Acts in the pow^ers:and legi^ 
lative functions of the Councils. These are still regulated 
by the Act of i86i which precluded the Indian legislatures 
from making laws affecting the provisions of Acts of Parlia- 
ment (except in the case of the Supreme Legislative Council 
which may, generally speaking, repeal or amend such Acts 
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passed prior to i860), and specifying for the Governor 
General’s Council and the Provincial Councils respectively, 
various heads under which legislation cannot be undertaken 
without the previous consent of the Governor General. 
‘'Thus, for example, the Local Legislature may not, without 
the previous sanction of the Governor General, make or 
take into consideration any law affecting the Public Debt in 
India or the customs duties or any other tax or duty for the 
time being in force and imposed by the authority of the 
Governor General-in-Council for the general purposes of 
the Government of India, or regulating currency or postal 
or telegraph business, or altering in any way the Indian 
Penal Code, or affecting religion or religious rites or 
usages or affecting the discipline or maintenance of 
Naval or Military forces, or dealing with patents or copy- 
rights or the relations of the Government with foreign 
Princes or States.”* The legislative spheres of the Supreme 
Council and the Local Councils are not precisely demarl^- 
ated, but the provincial bodies naturally confine themselves 
to subjects in which they are immediately concerned while 
the Imperial Legislative Council takes up questions which 
have an equal bearing upon all the provinces and questions 
which local legislatures are not competent to deal with and 
legislates for provinces which have no Legislative Council of 
their own. The changes made in 1909 in the method of 
the discussion of the annual budget were described by Lord 
Morley as ‘constituting a notable step in the direction of 
giving to the representatives of Indian opinion a part in the 
most important administrative operation of the political 
year’. They may be summed up by saying that the dis- 
cussion now extends over several days instead of one or 
two, that it takes place before instead of after, the budget 
is finally settled and that the members have the right to 
propose resolutions and to divide the Council upon them. 

“ Lord M-orloy’s Reform Despatch. 

17 
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The general order; o£ theTdiscussion of the financial state- 
ment, i. (3. a statement of the preliminary financial estimate 
for the next year, is as follows: On an appointed day each 
year the financial statement with an explanatory memoran- 
dum is presented to the Council by the Finance Member 
and no discussion of the same is allowed on that day. The 
first stage in the discussion commences when on a subse- 
(juent day duly appointed the statement; is taken into con- 
sideration and any member may move a resolution relating 
to any alteration in taxation, any new loan or any addition- 
al grant to Local Governments proposed. The second stage 
commences when all the resolutions which may be moved 
are disposed of. A resolution may now be moved with 
reference to any;question covered by a head or group of 
heads specified in the statement and introduced by the 
Member in charge. Certain subjects such as foreign rela- 
tions and relations with Native States and matters under 
adjudication by a court of law and also certain heads of 
revenue and expenditure such as customs, assessed taxes and 
state railways,army &c.are excluded from discussion. Finally 
the Budget, i. e- the finacial statement as finally settled by 
the Governor General-in-Council, is presented to the Council 
by the Finance Member and on a subsequent day a general 
discussion on it takes place wheiino resolutions are allowed. 
The budget is not likewise put to the vote. 

Subject :to .certain specified restrictions, members of 
the Council are allowed to move resolutions relating to 
matters of general public interest. Every such resolution 
must be in the form of a specific recommendation, precisely 
expressed and not containing arguments, ironical ex- 
pressions or personal references. A discussion of the reso- 
lutions is allowed subject to special rules framed on that 
behalf. Subject to certain conditions and restrictions, 
members may ask questions and any member who has 
asked a question may put a supplementary question for 
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the purpose of further elucidating any matter of fact re- 
garding which a request for information has been made in 
his original question. This latter is an additional right 
granted to members under the new rules but very large 
powers have been reserved to the President in this matter 
as in the general conduct of the meetings of the Council. 
The rules about discussions, resolutions and interpellations 
summarised so far are those framed in connection with the 
Supreme Legislative Council but with certain local varia- 
tions, they apply to the Provincial Legislative Councils as 
well. One point of difference may, however, be noted in 
the case of the latter with reference to the financial state- 
ments. In the Local Councils the first stage in this 
matter is represented by the appointment of a Finance 
Committee for the purpose of discussing the draft financial 
statement and making proposals with reference thereto for 
the consideration of the Provincial Government. This 
Committee of the Council consists of not more than 12 
members of whom half are nominated by the head of the 
Government and the other half are elected by the non-ofl 5 - 
cial members. After considering the proposals of the 
Committee the Local Government embodies its own con- 
clusions in the draft financial statement and being thus 
amended, it is submitted to the Government of India. The 
revised statement provisionally approved by the Govern- 
ment of India is then presented to the Council at a sub- 
sequent date. The further proceedings are similar to those 
of the Supreme Legislative Council. Before a measure be- 
comes law in a Legislative Council, it has to pass through 
several stages. First a motion is made, after due notice, to 
introduce a Bill and it is formally introduced and published 
for criticism. Then the Bill is referred to a Select Com- 
mittee along with any opinions that may have been re- 
ceived. If there is serious objection to the main princi- 
ple embodied in the Bill, there is no discussion at the first 
stage. In the Select Committee it is fully threshed out 
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and the draft as amended is presented to the Council. The- 
members have here a full opportunity to move further 
amendments and to criticise. The final stage comes when 
a motion is made that the Bill as amended be passed. It 
then receives the signature of the Governor General or 
Governor or Lieutenant Governor as the case may be. 
This is the normal process, but if the Bill is not contentious 
or does not admit of delay, some of the above steps are 
omitted and it may pass through all the stages at a single 
sitting of the Council. 

We shall now proceed to consider the more salient 
features of the Indian Legislative Councils. The first 
striking characteristic of the Councils is that they are non* 
sovereign law-making bodies. Their scope has been 
definitely limited and they are entirely subordinate to 
the British Parliament. Even within these limits the 
Indian legislature is subject to the veto and control of the 
Secretary of State, that is the British Crown, and no legist 
lation can be undertaken in India which has not the 
approval and sanction of the higher authorities in Great Bri- 
tain. It has been already shown that our Legislative 
Councils are an expansion of the executive bodies which 
were originally responsible both for administration and 
legislation which, in those days, took the form of orders 
and regulations. Special members were gradually added 
to the executive bodies for legislative purposes and those 
bodies then became, for the time being, legislative assem* 
blies. Even to-day the distinction between 'ordinary’ and 
'additional’ members is maintained, which indicates the de- 
velopment of the' legislatures. They are not, however, 
mere committees of advice as they are often stated to be 
though, in practice, owing to their peculiar constitution, 
they are seen to be nothing better. In spite of non-official 
majorities in the Provincial Councils, the Government is 
strong enough to carry its point though the overwhelming 
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weight of non-official opinion cannot but influence its 
measures and policy. In the British Parliament it is practi- 
cally the predominant political party in the House of Com- 
mons that legislates and it may even be said that only a 
few leading men of that party concentrate the legislative 
power in their hands*. The Opposition and the rank and. 
file of the ministerial party have very little share in it. 
But in the Indian legislatures there are no such parties and 
there is no coming into or going out of office. According 
to Sir V. Bhashyam Aiyangar, ‘the notion of an official 
majority in the Legislative Council, or the notion that the 
additional official members should vote with the ordinary 
members of the Council or that the ordinary members of 
the Council and the President should vote alike, is entirely 
opposed to the fundamental principles of the constitution 
as stated above, namely, that so far as legislation is con- 
cerned, the Government consists of the Governor General 
or Governor, his ordinary members and the additional 
members whether nominated by him or elected, subject to 
his approval, and all form but one component and indivisible 
part of Government for the purpose of making laws and 
regulations ; and the division of this body into the Execu- 
tive Government supported by an official majority and a 
non-official minority corresponding to an opposition to 
Government is the introduction of a principle which, in 


* ‘But when we say that the House of Commons makes the law, we use 
language that no more conveys the facts than the legal formula, which tells 
us that every statute is enacted by the King with the advice and assent of 
Parliament. New laws are mad*? by the Ministry, with the acquiescence of 
the majority, and the vehement dissent of the minority in the House of 
Commons. The Crown has nothing to do with the matter, the House of 
Lords very little except that it has a limited power — seldom exercised in 
cases of real importance — to delay the operation of the proposed measure ; 
the opposition party protest against it energetically hut powerlessly at 
every stage ; and the non-ojBdcial ministerialists are able to do no more than 
affect the treatment of details-’ —Tlio Governance of England by Sidney 
Low* 
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British India, is as unconstitutional as it would be mischie- 
vous in result.’ Another point he emphasises in this con- 
nection is that ‘ the introduction into the Council of non- 
official members either by direct nomination, or bj^ elec- 
tion under statutory rules subject to the approval of the 
Governor General or Governor as the case may be, can in 
no way affect the constitutional aspect of the question, 
namely, that all additional members whether official or 
non-official, whether nominated or elected, are the collea- 
gues of the Governor General or Governor and of the ordi- 
nary members of his Council and as such form a compo- 
nent part of the Government in the exercise of its legisla- 
tive functions, and there is nothing in either of the said 
statutes affecting the status of the Legislative Council as 
the Government for the purpose of making laws and regu- 
lations.’ 

Whatever the position of the Indian legislatures and of the 
elected and other additional members may be in theory, the 
executive authority is paramount. The executive in India 
is not responsible to the legislature as the British Cabinet, 
for instance, is to the Parliament. In spite of the non-offi- 
cial majorities in the Provincial Councils, the power to nom- 
inate a large number of members possessed by the Govern- 
ment enables it to control the legislature effectively. There 
is, really speaking, no obligation, legal or moral, on the 
part of official and non-offical nominated members to vote 
on the side of the executive as the members of the political 
parties in Great Britain are invariably expected to do, yet in 
practice, that is what usually happens and the councils often 
tend to divide into two sections. The very regulations 
constituting the councils and determining various important 
questions connected therewith, are framed by the executive 
and not by the whole legislature, thus showing what large 
powers are vested in the hands of the executive as distinct 
from, the legislature. One more feature of the Indian legis- 
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lative councils that may be noted is the lack of uniformity 
in the arrangements made for the election of members to 
those councils. The provinces are not regularly divided into 
electoral areas, except perhaps in the case of municipali- 
ties and local boards. We have electoral groups returning so 
many members each and the franchise is based mainly on 
property qualification ascertained in different ways. The 
electoral machinery is a bit complicated, the object of the 
Regulations being ' more to obtain workable electorates 
from the classes out of which it is formed, which could be 
expected to elect candidates representative of that group, 
than to confer upon the citizens in that group a right to 
vote and a voice in the selection of representatives to the 
legislature.’ * The regulations seem to have been formed 
with the object of giving representation to various classes 
and interests and for this purpose special electorates have 
been constituted. Besides the general franchise granted to 
the people through municipalities and local boards, the land- 
holders, the Mahomedans as a community, the Universities 
trading and commercial bodies and the planting and mining 
interests have been separately recognized and invested with 
the right of election. Several defects in the regulations 
concerning the over-representation and under-representation 
of certain classes have been brought to the notice of 
Government but at the time they were recently revised no 
material alterations were made in them in this connection. 
With larger experience of the working of the present sys- 
tem, which no one regards as a perfect one, and with the 
growth of public spirit and strong popular opinion, the 
existing arrangements as regards the franchise, the elector- 
ates and the proportion of elected members in the councils 
as also the procedure followed in them are bound to undergo 
material changes. 

A very convenient and interesting summary of the 
constitutional reforms is presented in the Resolution on the 


*The Indian Constitution by A. R. Iyengar 
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reforms issued by the Government of India on the i6th 
November 1909. The significance of the constitutional 
changes effected in that year is thus brought out in the 
concluding paragraph of that Resolution : — 

The constitutional changes that have been effected are of no small 
magnitude. The councils have been greatly enlarged; the maximum strength 
was 126 : it is now 370. All classes and interests of major importance will 
in future have their own representatives In the place of 39 elected mem- 
bers there will now be 135; and while tlie electorates of the old Councils had 
only a right to recommend the candidate of their choice for appointment by 
the head of the Government, an elected member of the new Councils will sit 
as of right and will need official confirmation. Under the Itegulations of 
1892 officials were everywhere in a majority and the Regulations just issued 
establish a non-official majority in every Provincial Council. Nor has the 
reform been confined to the constitution of the councils; their functions also 
have been greatly enlarged. A member can now demand that the formal 
answer to a question shall be supplemented by further information. Discus 
sion will no longer be confined to legislative business and a discursive and 
ineffectual debate on the Budget, but will be allowed in respect of all mat- 
ters of general public interest. Members will in future take a real and 
active part in shaping the financial proposals for the year, and as regards not 
only financial matters but all questions of administration they will have 
liberal opportunities of criticism and discussion and of initiating advice aM 
suggestions in the form of definite resolutions. The Governor Generallh- 
Council feels that these momentous changes constitute a generous fulfilment 
of the gracious intention, foreshadowed in the King-Eiuperor’s meesage, to 
entrust to the leaders of the Indian peoples a greater share in legislation and 
government, and he looksforward with confidence to these extensive powers 
being loyally and widely used by them, in association with holders of exe- 
cutive authority to promote the prosperity and contentment of all clasaes 
of the inhabitants of this great country”. 


enapTER vii. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

local government, as opposed to central govern- 
JD ment, is meant the administration of those matters 
which concern only the inhabitants of a particular district or 
place and which do not directly affect the nation at large. 
It is with the duty of an English citizen to his neighbours 
or his neighbourhood that local government is concerned. 
It is his dnty to succour and provide for the poor and the 

helpless It is also his duty to create no nuisance — to do 

nothing himself and to permit nothing to be done on his 
premises by others which is injurious to health, or which 
interferes with the lawful enjoyment by any man of his 
own property. Fresh air, sound food, and good water are 
the essential conditions of public health. It is the business 
of the local government to see that the neighbourhood is 
supplied with pure water, that the food is unadulterated, 
that the air is uncontaminated, that the streets are properly 
lighted, and that the roads are reasonably safe and sufficient.' 
In these words is the sphere of local government defined 
by an eminent English writer* on the subject. The duties 
above enumerated, with a few exceptions, also fall within 
the purview of local self-government as we have it in India. 
But while local institutions in Great Britain have developed 
spontaneously and therefore irregularly, in the course of 
centuries, in this country they have been deliberately intro- 


® Local Government, by W. B. Odgeift. 
I8 
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duced cast in a certain mould. It is an error to suppose, 
however, that local institutions did not exist in India before 
they were artificially created and introduced into the admini- 
strative organization in the last generation. Though the old 
indigenous institutions did not perform the same functions 
as are supposed to lie within the legitimate sphere of their 
modern prototypes, there is no doubt that they played unim- 
portant part in the life of the community. From time 
immemorial local affairs in most parts of India have been 
conducted by village communities and trade guilds in 
towns. The Indian village community is a notable and 
an interesting institution. It survived foreign invasions 
and civil wars and the tide of these rolled over its head harm- 
less. The village was a compact and complete unit the local 
affairs of whichwere regularly conducted by the inhabitants. 
It had its own officers for revenue collection and police pur- 
poses and the heard disputes and gave decisions. A 

rough idea of a typical village has been given in a previous 
chapter. But the local bodies we have in our midst at the 
present moment, the municipalities and the local boards, do 
not represent the developement of that old institution. 
Very little now remains of the local autonomy which the 
Indian villages at one time enjoyed. The administrative 
machinery erected throughout the country by the British 
Government has superceded the village organization, 
though some vestiges of the latter still remain and are, to 
a small extent, adapted to the requirements of the new ar- 
rangement. There is a widespread desire to revive the old 
system of village self-government and the panchayats, and 
in certain parts of the country rural unions have been 
formed by Government for specific local purposes. The 
growth of the village community was arrested, and owing 
to various causes it became disintegrated and finally decay- 
ed. The municipalities and local boards of our times are 
the creation of the last sixty years, especially of the last 
quarter of the 19th century. 
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Leaving out of consideration, for the present, the 
municipal administration of the Presidency towns of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, we may observe that before 
the year 1842, there was practically no attempt at munici- 
pal legislation. An act passed in that year for Bengal be- 
came inoperative and eight years latter another was passed 
applying to the whole of India. Under this Act of 1850 and 
many provincial Acts passed later on, a number of muni- 
cipalities were established in all parts of India. Act X of 
1842 referred to above, was 'for enabling the inhabitants of 
any place of public resort or residence (in Bengal outside 
the limits of Calcutta) to make better provision for pur- 
poses connected with public health and convenience’. This 
Act having been repealed in 1850 because it 'proved in- 
effectual’, Act XXVI of 1850 was passed. It was permissive 
in its obligation and was largely availed of in the North West 
Provinces and in Bombay but remained almost a dead letter 
in the rest of the country. The Government of any Province 
was empowered to bring the Act into operation in any town 
on satisfying itself that such application was in confor- 
mity with the wishes of the inhabitants. The purposes 
specified were, 'making, repairing, cleaning, lighting, or 
watching roads, drains, or tanks; prevention of nuisances; or 
improving the town in any other manner.’ The Government 
was authorized to appoint the Magistrate and such number 
of inhabitants as may appear necessary to be commission- 
ers on whom large powers were conferred of making rules. 
Under the power thus granted, taxes were to be levied upon 
houses or other forms of property. It was in this way that the 
levy of octroi duties first became legal in India. This and 
other Acts passed during the next twenty years did not mate- 
rially advance the cause of local self-government. It was 
in 1870 that a further step in the path of real progress was 
made when Lord Mayo’s Government in their famous reso- 
lution introducing the system of provincial financcj referred, 
to the necessity of taking further steps tp have_: local inter- 
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est and supervision to bear on the management of funds 
devoted to education, sanitation, medical charity and local 
public works. During the next few years, provincial Muni- 
cipal Acts were passed which extended the elective principle 
in the constitution of municipalities. In Bombay Presiden- 
cy, for example, which had remained under the General Act 
of 1850, a District Municipal Act was passed in 1873, "which 
divided the existing municipalities into two classes; — ( i ) 
Cities where an elective system was permissive, and ( 2 ) 
towns where all the members were nominated. The Collec- 
tor of the District was ex-officio president of both classes and 
the Assistant or Deputy Collector was vice-president of the 
“town” municipality. Towards the end of the year 1882-83 
14 'towns’ were raised to the rank of 'cities’, which then 
numbered 24: and the elective system was for the time 
introduced into them. By the Act of 1884 the distinction 
between city and town municipalties was abolished and the 
elective system greatly extended. Half the municipal 
commissioners were to be elected, and of the remainder not 
more than one-half were to be salaried servants of Govern- 
ment. The president might be appointed by Government 
or elected by the Commissioners ; and if he was an official, 
the commissioners were to elect a vice-chairman. The 
Municipal Act of 1901 consolidated the law relating to dis- 
trict municipalities in the presidency which was previously 
contained in the laws of 1873-1884 and effected some chan- 
ges in the powers and the constitution of the municipal 
councils. It retained the old distinction between large 
cities containing not less than 15,000 inhabitants and the 
smaller; municipalities. In the city municipalities a chief 
officer might be appointed to exercise executive functions; 
and provision was also made for the appointment of a health 
officer or an engineer. The proportion of elected council- 
lors remained at not less than one-half in every municipality 
•except those to which the elective franchise would not, for 
special reasons, be extended. The Act also provided for 
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the establishment of 'notified areas’ on the lines of the 
system in force in the Punjab in places where improved 
arrangements might be required in respect of municipal 
matters but where it might not be expedient to constitute 
a municipality. In order to quicken public interest in local 
affairs, Government in 1908-09 relaxed its control by em- 
powering a large number of municipalities to elect non- 
official presidents and by conceding to a few city munici- 
palities the privilege of electing two-thirds of the number 
of their councillors on their agreeing to appoint a Govern- 
ment servant as chief-officer of the executive. These pri- 
vileges have since been extended to other municipalities 
and extended franchise has been conferred in other cases. 
During the last few years strict measures had to be taken 
against some of these bodies which were proved to have 
abused their powers by mismanaging things. Upto 1912 
the privilege of electing their own presidents had been con- 
ferred on 93 municipalities and more than half of them has 
elected non-officials. 

This advance in local self-government was largely 
stimulated by the memorable Resolution of 1882 on the 
subject issued by the Government of Lord Ripon, which 
laid down some common principles for the guidance of the 
Local Governments in the matter. The Governor General-in- 
Council explained at the outset, that 'in advocating the 
extension of local self-government and the adoption of 
this principle in the management of many branches of 
local affairs, he does not suppose that the work will be in 
the first instance better done than if it remained in the sole 
hands of the Government District officers. It is not, 
primarily, with a view to improvement in administration 
that this measure is put forward and supported. It is 
chiefly desirable as an instrument of political and popular 
education. His Excellency-in-Council has himself no doubt 
that in course of time, as local knowledge and local 
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interest are brought to bear more freely upon local admini- 
stration, improved efficiency will in fact follow. But at 
starting, there will doubtless be many failures, calculated 
to discourage exaggerated hopes, and even in some cases 
to cast apparent discredit upon the practice of self-govern- 
ment itself.’ The spirit which animated Lord Ripon’s 
policy towards municipal and local self-government in 
India will be apparent from these words of the Resolution. 
We shall speak of district and Local Boards presently ; it 
may be said here generally that provincial legislation in the 
matter of municipal and local self-government has been 
based, conformably to the different local conditions, on 
the principles laid down in the Resolution of 1882. All the 
legislation since passed has tended to confer greater respon- 
sibility upon municipal councils and to extend the ele- 
ctive system. The Government of Lord Elgin in 1896 
reviewed the progress of Local selE-Government up to that 
date in two resolutions. They noted, with regard to 
municipalities, 'with much satisfaction, the marked advance 

in self-government and the activity, intelligence, 

and general economy with which the municipal bodies 
have improved the conservancy services, the water supply, 
the drainage, the street paving, the lighting, and the many 
conviniences of the towns in their charge’. In reviewing 
the administration of municipalities from time to time, 
Government have expressed their satisfaction at the 
progress those bodies have been steadily making, though 
complaints are often heard as to a lack of public spirit 
in the people who are expected to take interest in local 
afeirs and to general slackness and inefficiency in the Ma- 
nagement thereof - 


'The following table shows the number and constitu- 
tion of the murddpalities in each province: — 
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No. of Municipalities. 

Population within 
Municipal Limits. 

Total No. of Members. 

i 

By 

Qualification. 

By Em- 
ployment 

By Race 

d 1 
*3 ! 
iE i 

0 1 

m \ 

Nominated. 

Elected. 

Officials. 

Non-officials. 

Europeans. 

1 Indians. 

Calcutta 

I 

8,96,067 

5o 


25 

25 

5 

45 

21 

29 

Bombay 

I 

9,79,445 

72 

... 

16 

56 

6 

66 

i7 

55 

Madras 

I 

5 , 18,660 

36 

I 

i5 

20 

4 

32 

12 

24 

Rangoon 

I 

2,93, 3i6 

25 

... 

6 

i9 

5 

20 

i3 

12 

District Municipalities 




1 







Bengal (excluding Calcutta) 

III 

19,68,292 

i5i3 

98 

554 

861 

i78 

i335 

1 56 

i357 

Bihar and Orissa 

54 

ii,7o,53o I 

776 

96 

274 

4o8 

i34 

642 

1 

i32 

644 

Assam 

16 

i,i7,88o 

i67 

34 

77 

56 

48 

ii3 

37 

i3o 

United Provinces 

87 ’ 

3o,i4,8o6 

Ii85 

93 

i92 

9oo 

i95 

99o 

i42 

1043 

Punjab 

io7 

I8,78,4i7 

1224 

222 

436 

566 

253 

97i 

io3 

IX2Z 

N. W. Frontier Province 

6 

1 , 41,928 

II 6 

35 

81 


35 

81 

18 

98 

C. P. and Berar 

56 

8,7i,78o 

758 

21 

257 

480 

i57 

601 

27 

686 

Burma (excluding Rnagoon) 

45 

6,99,798 

57o 

i77 

297 

96 

r94 

376 

I 6 I 

4o9 

Bombay (excluding City) 

61 

20,77,545 

896 

7i 

376 

449 

168 

728 

i34 

762 

Madras (excluding City) 

i58 

23,54,932 

2I3o 

387 

83o 

9i3 

457 

i673 

i37 

1 993 

Coorg 

5 

I4,I59 

5i 

18 

24 

9 

i9 

32 

8 

43 

Ajmer-Merwara 

3 

I,i4,999 

53 

6 

i5 

32 

9 

44 

8 

45 

British Baluchistan 

I 

i7,02I 

20 

6 

i4 

8 

8 

12 

8 

12 

Total 

7i4 

I7,ia9,575 

9642 

i362 

3390 

i89o 

i i857 

7758 

;ix79 

8460 
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The principal normal functions of the municipalities 
which may be classified under the heads of public safety, 
health and education, are : — 

( I ) The construction, upkeep and lighting of 
streets and roads, and the provision and main- 
tenance of public and municipal buildings. 

( 2 ) The preservation of the public health — princi- 
pally with reference to provision of medical relief, 
vaccination, sanitation, drainage and water supply, 
and measures against epidemics. 

( 3 ) Education, particularly primary education. 

They are also responsible for famine relief. 

The principal sources of municipal revenue are : — 

( I ) Octroi ( principally in Northern India, Bom- 
bay and the Central Provinces ). 

( 2 ) Taxes on houses and lands ( in Madras, Bom- 
bay, Bengal and the Central Provinces ). 

( 3 ) A tax on professions and trades ( in Madras and 
the United Provinces ). 

(4) Road Tolls ( in Madras, Bombay and Assam ). 

( 5 ) Taxes on carts and vehicles. 

(■6) Rates and fees for services rendered in the 
shape of conservancy, water supply, markets, 
schools &c. 

The average incidence of municipal taxation per head 
of municipal population in 19 1 i-i 2 for British Indians a 
whole, was ®s-. 2-95. If the Presidency towns, where the 
figures are higher, are left out of account, the provincial 
averages ranged from Bs-. 3-08 in the North West Frontier 
Province, to Bs-. 2-38 in the Punjab, to Bs-. 1*35 in Madras, 
and Bs-. i*o2 in Coorg. The total revenue of all the muni- 
cipalities in British India in 1911-12 came to about Bs-. 7 
crores, and the total expenditure to nearly Bs-. ‘j\ crores. 
The net amount of debt owed by the municipalities was 
about 14 crores erf tapes. The greater part of this debt is 
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accounted for by the cities of Calcutta and Bombay. No 
regular subvention to municipal revenues is made by Gov- 
ernment but in certain provinces contributions are regular- 
ly made in respect of education, hopitals, and veterinary 
work where they undertake this. Then again, when a 
municipality undertakes a large drainage or water supply 
scheme which it cannot] carry out from its current resources 
and for which :it; has to borrow, the Local Government takes 
a share in the capital outlay. The funds needed for such 
schemes, the cost of which is too large to be defrayed 
from ordinary -revenues, are usually borrowed, except for 
the Presidency towns, chiefly though not entirely from 
Government. Thus the grants and contributions from 
Government, local funds &c. in the year 1911-12 amounted 
to something like 90 lakhs of rupees. Special grants are 
also occasionally made to Local Governments by the Gov- 
ernment of India for the benefit of municipalities. Certain 
special grants thus made for the promotion of edu- 
cation and sanitation are passed on in this way. Generally 
speaking a municipality may not levy a tax or charge pro- 
vided for in the municipal law or vary the rate of incidence 
without the sanction of the Local Government as in Madras 
or of the Commissioner, as is usually the case in Bombay. 
In all provinces except Bombay, the municipal budgets re- 
quire the sanction of the Local Government which may 
delegate this control to Commissioners. The Decentrali- 
zation Commission recommended in this connection that 
'municipalities should have full liberty to impose or alter 
taxation within the limits^laid down by the municipal laws; 
but that where an Act does not prescribe- a maximum rate, 
the sanction of an outside authority should be required to • 
‘any increase in taxation'; further that ‘municipalities should 
have a free hand in regatd.to their budgets, though these 
should go, .through the Collector to the Cominissioner for, 
information, and ttot the Dnly„chepk required is that, eacfi . 
mmucipal^ty should 
IS ' 
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to^be prescribed|by[the Local Government’. The control of 
Government in Madras over municipalities in respect of the 
creation of appointments or the alteration of their emolu- 
ments is very strict so that a Madras witness in his evidence 
before the Commission observed that 'if the municipality 
wanted to increase the pay of a peon or clerk by a rupee, 
it had to go up to Government for sanction.’ 


j The constitution of municipalities varies in the dif- 

ferent provinces. The municipal councils have usually a 
large proportion of elected members varying from one- 
half to two-thirds. The general tendency is towards an 
increase in this element. From the figures given on a 
preceding page, it will be seen that the proportion of elect- 
ed members was, in 1911-12, rather more than a half where- 
as ten years previous to that year it was slightly less. 
Elected members are in the majority in the cities of Bom- 
bay, Madras, and Rangoon, and in Bengal ( excluding Cal- 
cutta ), Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, and the 
Central Provinces. In the N. W. Province, and Baluchistan 
on the other hand, there are no elected members, and in 
Burma they form a small minority. Non-officials out- 
number 'officials everywhere, and as is to be expected, 
Indians outnumber Europeans to an even greater degree, 
except in Rangoon. Wards or classes of the community 
or both form the basis of representation. In order to 
qualify as a voter a person must be resident, not below a 
specified age, and property or status qualifications are also 
generally laid down. Latterly the claims of certain mino- 
rities have been taken into consideration and special provi- 
sion is being made for their adequate representation on 
municipal councils. The Chairmen or Presidents of the ■ 
municipal corporations have usually been district officers 
but there is a growing tendency to allow the Chairman to 
be a non-ofiicial and to be elected by the Commissioners them- 
selves. As has beea shown- above, ..Government 4 possessea 
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large powers of control over municipalities, but it is being 
steadily relaxed, at any rate, in the case of the larger bodies. 
The Collector has the power to require the execution by a 
municipal council of its resolution, or, in special cases, to 
suspend the operation of such resolutions pending report to 
higher authority. Except in Madras, municipal councils 
work largely through committees and it is suggested that 
they should be able to appoint persons outside the council 
to such committees when this may be thought desirable. 

Municipal self-government in the three Presidency 
towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay stands on a footing 
of its own and its history goes back to the early days of 
the East India Company. So far back as 1687 the Court of 
Directors ordered that a Corporation should be formed 
at Madras containing both European and Native members, 
with a special view to the levying of local taxation. This 
Corporation consisted of a Mayor, twelve aldermen apd 
sixty burgesses; but it does not appear to have lived long. 
The Mayor’s courts composed of a Mayor and nine aider- 
men, which were established by Royal Charter at Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay in 1726 were courts of judicature 
rather than administrative corporations. The first distinct 
authority to levy taxa.tion for local purposes was derived 
from the Regulating Act which . empowered the Governor 
General to nominate covenanted servants of the Company 
and other British inhabitants to be Justices of the Peace 
whose commission issued from the Supreme Court in the 

name of the Crown, not of the Company After 

several intermediate statutes, the municipal constitution of 
the three towns was entirely remodelled by a series of 
Acts passed by the Legislative Council of India in 1856. 
A body corporate was established for each under the style 
of Municipal Commissioners, composed of three salaried 
. members, of whom one was to be President. Except in 
Bombay all the Commissioners were appointed by Govern- 
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raent, and the two others by the Justices o£ the Peace. To 
this body large powers of assessing and collecting rates and 
of executing works of conservancy and general improve- 
ment were entrusted. So far, the Presidency towns had 
been substantially subject to a uniform system of munici- 
pal administration. But henceforth the systems diverged, 
in accordance with local legislative independence restored 
in 1861.* During the fifty years preceding the passing 
of the Calcutta Municipal Act of 1899, several attempts 
were made to organize and place the local government 
of the city on a sound basis but all of them appeared 
to have proved unsatisfactory. As remodelled by the 
Act of 1892 and by which the municipal administration of 
Calcutta is at present regulated, the Corporation consists 
of a Chairman appointed by the Local Government and 50 
Commissioners, half of whom are elected at triennial ward 
elections, while the remainder are appointed, four each by 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the Calcutta Trades 
Association, two by the Port Commissioners, and fifteen by 
the Local Government. Within this Corporation, there is a 
smaller body called the General Committee, consisting of 
the Chairman and 12 members, four elected by the Ward 
Commissioners, four by the other Commissioners and the 
remaining four appointed by the Government. There ate 
also various committees. and sub-committees. Subject, in 
specified cases, to the approval or sanction of the corpora- 
tion, or of the general committee, as the case may be, the 
entire control of executive operations is vested in the Chair- 
man. The corporation is given such powers as mayj be Ex- 
ercised by a deliberative assembly for instance the right of 
fixing the rates of taxation, while the general committee is 
entrusted with matters which cannot be exercised by the 
wholebody or be left to the discretion of the Chairman alone. 
Under the new arrangements Calcutta has made vast pro- 
gress in various directions but a lack of popular enthusiasm 
•Stateitjent of Mord and katerial Progress in Indiaj for 1891 -^ 2 . 
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and interest in municipal matters is a subject of constant 
complaint. The financial position of the corporation is, how- 
ever, satisfactory, its revenue amounting to something like 
a crore of rupees. 

Bombay city has the distinction of having been the sub- 
ject of the first efEective experiment in government by 
election in India and of having the most prosperous and 
successful municipal corporation in the country to manage 
its local afEairs. Like the rest of the presidency corporations, 
the municipality was established by Acts of the Government 
of India in 1856. It was remodelled by Acts of the local 
legislature till the main features of its present constitution 
were given to it by the Act of 1872 which was taken as a 
model for the Calcutta Municipal Act of 1876. Upto the 
year 1872 the afEairs of the city were controlled by a Com- 
missioner and a bench of justices, the Commissioner having, 
under the Government, almost uncontrolled power over the 
finances. But in that year the city received a constitution 
providing two representative bodies, one within the other, 
the Corporation and the Town Council. The Corporation 
was composed of 64 Commissioners and the Town Council 
of 12. The members of the two bodies were partly elected 
by the rate payers and partly nominated by the Govern- 
ment, the Chairman of the Corporation being elected by the 
Commissioners. This constitution was altered (in certain 
respects) by the Act of 1888, but the main features remain- 
ed unchanged. The Act was further amended by the City 
of Bombay Police Charges Act of 1907, and the Corporation 
was relieved of the charges on account of the city police. 
It, however, incurred responsibility for primary education, 
medical relief, and vaccination. As at present constituted, 
the Bombay Corporation consists of 72 councillors of whom 
36 are elected by wards, 16 by the Justices of the Peace, 2 by 
the fellows of the University and 2 by the Bombay Chamber 
of' Comiflerce, the remaining r 6 being nominated by Govern- 
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ment. The general municipal government is vested in the 
Corporation while the ordinary business is transacted by a 
Standing Committee of 12 councillors, 8 appointed by the 
Corporation and 4 by Government. The President of the 
Corporation is elected by the councillors, but is not, like 
the Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation, an executive officer 
The entire executive power vests in the Municipal Commis- 
sioner subject in certain cases to the approval or sanction 
of the Corporation or its committees. The Commissioner 
is usually a member of the Indian Civil Service and is ap- 
pointed by Government, who may remove him if a proposi- 
tion to that effect is supported by 45 votes in the Corpora- 
tion. The finances of the Corporation are in a most flourish- 
ing condition, its revenue amounting to nearly a crore 
and a quarter of rupees. That body has earned the richly- 
merited reputation of being a model municipal institution 
in India, and the citizens of Bombay have always evinced 
an admirable public spirit and ability in the conduct of 
administration. The incidence of municipal taxation per 
head of population was Rs. 10-9 in 1911-12 whereas in 
Calcutta in the same year, it was Rs. 9-6. 

The Madras Municipality was remodelled by the local 
Legislature in 1867, 1878 and 1884. It was not until 1878 
that the elective principle was introduced into the municipal 
government of Madras City. Under the Act of 1867 the 
Corporation consisted of 32 Commissioners appointed by the 
Government; and a president, also appointed -by the Govern- 
ment, held all executive powers. In 1878 no change was 
made in numbers, except that two vice-presidents were 
added to look after the collection of revenue and the sani- 
tary and public works administration. Sixteen of the Com- 
missioners were, however, to be elected by rate payers. This 
number was increased to 24 by the Act of 1884. In 1892 
the two vice-presidents were abolished, their places being 
taken up by salaried officers. By the new Municipal Act 
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of 1904 the number of the Municipal Commissioners was 
raised to 36 and the body was styled Corporation. Of the 
Commissioners, 20 are elected the rest being nominated 
by Government and certain bodies connected with commerce 
and trade, the Madras Chamber of Commerce and the Madras 
Trades association appointing three each. The President 
is appointed by the Local Government and is invested with 
executive authority. He may be removed by Government on 
a vote of 28 Commissioners. There is a standing committee 
consisting of the President and eight Commissioners, which 
is concerned mainly with financial and building questions. 
The President is usually a member of the Indian Civil 
Service. The peculiarity of the Madras Corporation is that 
the control of the Local Government over it is far more 
stringent than in the other Presidency towns. Its budget 
and any deviation therefrom, require Government sanction 
as does also the levy of municipal taxes. Various sections 
of the Municipal Act give the Local Government control in 
regard to different matters. The Decentralization Commis- 
sion, therefore, recommended that 'all the Presidency Corpo- 
rations should have as full powers as Bombay now posses- 
ses’ and preferred the Bombay system of a nominated 
official Commissioner with an elected Chairman of jthe Corpo- 
ration to that of a nominated official Chairman obtaining in 
Madras. 'The Bombay method, while keeping the execu- 
tive power in the hands of an experienced official, provides 
a dignified post as a reward for, and incentive to, public 
spirit and interest in municipal affairs. The revenue of the 
Madras Corporation is small compared to that of Bombay 
and Calcutta, amounting to about Rs. 30 lakhs and the 
incidence of taxation per head is Rs. 3-4. 

The establishment of Boards for dealing with local 
affairs in rural areas is compared with the municipalities, 
a. recent development. . Thiay owe th^r origin gpd progress 
to the policy, already . referred .to, initi^tod by Lord 
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Mayo and Lord Ripon in 1871 and 1882 respectively. Be- 
fore 1870, there was no organized attempt to introduce 
rural self-government though, outside the municipalities, 
funds, partly voluntary and partly due to official initiative, 
had been established for local improvements or for the : 
development of education ; and in Madras, Bombay and 
Sind, local cess funds controlled by Government officials, , 
had come into existence between 1865 1869. Great, 

encouragement was given to local self-government, as 
we have shown before, by the financial decentralization, 
scheme of Lord Mayo and the Resolution of 1882 of 
Lord Ripon’s Government. Before the whole system was 
reorganized by the latter, local bodies had come into 
existence in the various provinces. Acts having been passed 
for the levy of rates and the constitution of these bodies.; 
The main lines of the scheme, which that Government laid, 
down, were, “firstly, that a network of Local Boards should, 
be formed in country areas, in addition to the Municipal 
Committees, the area included under each board being so, 
small as to ensure local knowledge and interest on the part 
of each of the members. Secondly, that all the Local 
Boards, urban or rural, should, everywhere, have a prepon- 
derance of non-official members ; thirdly, that the members 
should be chosen by election whenever it was, in the opinion, 
of the Local Government, practicable to adopt such a plan; 
fourthly, that there should be a district board of some kind 
which should meet periodically to settle matters such as 
the rate of the land cess, in which the smaller boards have 
a common interest ; fifthly, as to the necessary Government 
control, they considered that it should be exercised rather 
from without than from within, and that the Chairmen of 
the Local Boards should, as a rule, and whenever practi- 
cable, be mon-official persons.”* These principles were 
adopted, yrith the necessary variations, to correspond , to 
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local conditions, by Acts passed in 1883 or 1884 relating 
to .the district municipalities and local boards in each 
province. As conditions were not uniform throughout the 
country, one general system could not be imposed upon all 
provinces alike and large discretion was allowed to Local 
Governments. Thus the systems of rural Local Govern- 
ment in the various provinces differ widely from one 
another. 

The rural organization in Madras approximates very 
closely the model set forth in the original orders of the 
Government of India. The primary unit in that province 
consists of important villages and groups of villages 
constituted as ^Unions', each of which is controlled by a 
^panchayat'. The proceeds of a light tax on houses are 
handed over to them and are spent by them mainly on 
sanitation. Above these unions stand the Taluka Boards, 
the jurisdictional unit for which is the revenue subdivision 
of the district. At the top comes the District Board with 
general control over the local administration of the whole 
district. There are only two classes of Boards in Bombay, 
the District Boards and the Taluka Boards. In Bengal, the 
Punjab and the N. W, Frontier Province, each district must 
have under the law, a District Board, but the establishment 
of subordinate Local Boards is left to the discretion of the 
Local Government. In the United Provinces subdivisional 
boards have been abolished as useless while the system in 
the Central Provinces resembles that of Madras. Assam 
has no District Boards but has only independent subdivi- 
sional boards. There are neither district nor subdistrict 
boards in Burma and Baluchistan. ^The main normal func- 
tions of the rural boards are the maintenance and improve- 
ment of roads and other communications, education, 
especially in its primary stages and the upkeep of medical 
institutions, vaccination, sanitation, veterinary work, the 
jQo njitrjictlQn and Tnaintena mce of m arkets and rest houses 
and the charge of pounds and ferries. , They may also be 
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called upon to devote their funds to famine relief and to 
cope with plague and other special epidemics.’ Excepting 
the N. W. Frontier Province, there is a considerable pro- 
portion of elected members on the District and Local 
Boards and it varies from province to province. Of course 
the principle of representation is less developed in the case 
of these bodies than that of the municipalities. An idea of 
the constitution of the District and Local Boards may be 
obtained from the following *table: — 
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^Besides 393 Union Committees or Panchayats ( with 
3749 members of whom only 43 were Europeans) in Madras 
56 in Bengal, and 5 in Bihar and Orissa. 
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All the above figures, excepting those for Madras, are 
for the year 1911-12, the figures given in italics are for 
Local or sub-District Boards. Whether the Chairman of the 
^ District Board shall be elected nor nominated has been left 
to the discretion of the Local Government. Except in the 
Central Provinces where the President is elected and is 
usually a non-official, the Collector is as a general rule, 
appointed President of the District Board. Sub-District 
Boards have very limited powers and resources and they are 
practically subordinate Committees or agencies of the Dis- 
trict Boards except in Madras where they enjoy an amount 
of independence in certain respects. The Decentralization 
Commission endorsed the principle laid down in the Reso- 
lution of Lord Ripon’s Government, holding that there 
should be a large preponderance of non-official members on 
the rural boards. They thought that the nominated ele- 
ment in a sub-District Board should not exceed the strength 
sufficient to secure the due representation of minorities and 
official experience and that the District Board also 
should contain an elective majority ; in other words, that 
the proportion of official and nominated members should be 
substantially diminished. Though the Commission thought 
that a larger measure of independence and power ought to 
be given to the Boards, they considered it desirable, for 
various reasons, that the Collector should remain President 
of the District Board and that the sub-District Boards 
should be presided over by the Sub-divisional officer or the 
Tahsildar. The want of success of the existing system of 
local self-government the Commission attributed to 
two reasons ; — First that the Boards and especially the 
sub-District Boards, have hitherto not possessed real 
powers and responsibilities, owing to want of funds and 
excessive control. Secondly, that the methods of election 
adopted, have not, generally speaking, provided for the due 
representation of minorities, or met the apparently genu^ 
ihe reluctance of large land-owners, ap^d other persons of 
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high social position, to submit themselves to the vote of an 
ordinary territorial constituency. The institution of 
village panchayats, they thought, would furnish an electo- 
rate which should not be overlooked by the Local Govern- 
ments in dealing with the methods by which a more 
effectual elective representation on the sub-District Boards 
can proceed. The late Mr. R. C. Dutt, a member of the 
Commission, dissented from this view and stated that the 
want of success of the present system was largely due to 
the executive power being centralized in the Collector-pre- 
sident and not to any defects in the system of election. 
He was opposed, on principle, to the introduction of sepa- 
rate election by castes and creeds. The greater part of the 
income of the rural Boards is derived from a cess which 
they are empowered to levy on the land, and which usually 
does not exceed one anna in the rupee on the annual rent 
value or, in rayatwari provinces, the Government assess- 
ment. Government collects the cess along with its own 
revenue and makes special contributions to the income of 
the Boards. Other grants are likewise made for various 
purposes. Other sources of revenue are pounds and ferries 
and, in Madras, road tolls. Sub-District Boards have no 
independent sources of revenue and get allotments from 
the District Boards. The total receipts of the rural Boards 
in all the provinces together exceeded, in 1911-12, five crores 
of rupees, nearly half of which were spent on public works. 

A passing reference may here be made to what are 
called the Port Trusts, to whom are entrusted the custody 
of the harbours and the administration of harbour and shore 
affairs in the more important ports of India though 
these bodies do not really come within the purview of this 
chapter. They are charged with the provision of suitable 
dock accommodation and other necessary services to ship- 
ping. Members of these Port Trusts are, for the most part, 
appointed by the Local Governments, and are usually 
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representative of the various commercial interests of the 
place. The Chairmen of all the Boards are appointed by 
Government as are all Commissioners at Aden. In 
Calcutta and Karachi, the Municipality is also represented. 
Except in Calcutta, the elected members are ' in a small 
minority and at all the ports the large majority of mem- 
bers are Europeans. One peculiarity of these Trusts that 
has been noted is that their Commissioners 'are the only 
members of local public bodies who receive a small fee for 
each attendance at meetings for business’. The revenues 
of the Trusts are chiefly derived from dues on shipping 
and goods, and from fees for services rendered. They are 
empowered to raise large loans to meet capital expendi- 
ture. The control of Government over these bodies is 
wider than that exercised over Municipalities. There are 
seven Port Trusts, those at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kara- 
chi, Rangoon, Chittagong and Aden. Their total income 
comes nearly to Rs. 3^ crores, and their capital debt at the 
end of 1911-12 exceeded Rs. 25 crores. 
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FINANCE. • 

I NDIA'S status as a dependency does not, as may per- 
haps, be supposed, entail upon her any tribute as such 
to the Imperial Government, nor are the revenues o£ Great 
Britain directly expended in India or particularly for her 
sake. Section 2 of the Government of India Act, 1858, de- 
clares: — 'And all the territorial and other revenues of or 
arising in India and all tributes and other payments in re- 
spect of any territories which would have been receivable 
by or in the name of the said Company if this Act had not 
been passed shall be received for and in the name of Her 
Majesty, and shall be applied and disposed of for the pur- 
poses of the Government of India alone, subject to the 
provisions of this Act.' The same Act subjected the expen^ 
diture of the revenues of India to the control of Secretary 
of State for Indian-in*Council by section 41 which runs 
thus: — 'The expenditure of the revenues of India, both in 
India and elsewhere, shall be subject to the control of the Sec- 
retary of State-in-Council ; and no grant or appropriation of 
any part of such revenues, or of any other property coming 
into the possession of the Secretary of State-in-Council by 
virtue of this Act shall be made without the concurrence of 
a majority of votes at a meeting of the Council’. The 
absolute financial power which has thus been concentrated 
in the hands of the Secretary of State could not, in practice, 
be exercised without inconvenience or detriment to the 
good and eflScient administration of this country and there- 
fore considerable discretion had to be allowed to the Govern- 
ment of India which can, within strictly defined limits, sanc- 
tion fresh expenditure and create new offices of minor 
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importance. Besides these two authorities possessing finan- 
cial power given to them by Statute, there are the Provincial 
Governments whose power in this behalf is extremely small 
and conferred upon them by the Government of India in 
accordance with the financial arrangements made with them 
from time to time. The financial powers of Municipalities 
and Local Boards are derived from the Indian legislatures. 
The revenue and expenditure of the last-mentioned bodies 
are, however, now kept separate from the general finances 
of the central Government. “It will thus be seen that there 
are three distinct spending authorities in respect of the 
same revenues. The Secretary of State is directly respon- 
sible for charges in connection with the Government of 
India incurred in England and exercises control over the 
Government of India; the Government of India directly 
incurs the expenditure on the Imperial Services and controls 
the Provincial Governments ; and the Provincial Govern- 
ments are responsible for the charges on Provincial services 
and are controlled by the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State. But the taxes which feed this three- 
fold expenditure are imposed only by a single authority 
and they, together with the aggregate of the expenditure 
by all the three spending authorities under each head, are 
estimated for in one budget and exhibited in one account.”* 

Originally, the financial affairs of the three Presidencies 
were, in the main, kept separate until 1833 when by the 
Act of that year, the general control over the presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay was vested in the Governor General 
of Fort William in Bengal. The Governors of the presiden- 
cies were precluded by Statute from creating any new 
office or granting any salary or gratuity or allowance with- 
out the previous sanction of the Governor General. There 
was no regular system of finance and the confusion of the 


* Jr)urnal of the Sooti* AsfJMation, Appl, 1912' 
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arrangements o£ the time of the East India Company was 
worse confounded by the financial embarrassment caused 
by the Mutiny. The need of rigorous economy and thorough 
organization of the finances was urgently felt and it was 
under these circumstances that Mr. James Wilson was made 
the first financial member of the Governor General’s Coun- 
cil and entrusted with task of bringing order out of chaos. 
Under the system then introduced, until a radical change 
was made in 1871, the central Government retained in its 
own hands the entire control of finance and made grants of 
money at its discretion to meet the demands of the Local 
Governments. While collecting the greater part of the 
revenue merely as agents of the Supreme Government, the 
latter had no direct interest in the result of the collection 
since the whole revenue went to the common fund, manag- 
ed by the central authority which controlled the smallest 
detail of every branch of the expenditure. This position 
of the subordinate Governments was most galling to them 
and the new system, though introduced with a view to strict 
economy, in fact, led to extravagance. The Provincial 
Governments did not feel a sense of responsibility. They 
were tempted to ask for more than they expected to get 
and expended every pie that they received when they could 
have managed with less. In submitting the budget for 
1861-62 before the Supreme Council, Mr. Samuel Laing 
observed: — 

“ It has long been a standing complaint with other 
Presidencies and Provinces, that they were deprived of 
their fair share of self-government and kept in a state of 
galling and humiliating dependence on the bureaux of Cal- 
cutta. Well, sir, the power of the purse is the ultimate 
power, and as long as Local Governments are absolutely 
subservient to Calcutta in financial matters, it is evident 
that they can have no real independence. But if, without 
sacrificing in ^any way the unity of the Empire and Impe- 
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rial control in Imperial matters, we give them local 
Budgets, their position is altered. We propose to give 
them not only powers of local taxation but possibly to cre- 
dit them with a liberal share of reductions of expenditure, 
which they may be able to make on the estimates of the 
general Budget. ’’ 

No steps were, however, taken to give effect to this 
scheme or the others that were subsequently put forth till 
at last in 1871, Lord Mayo, the Governor General, took the 
matter up in his own hands as part of a plan for restoring 
equilibrium to the Imperial finances which were in a shape 
of chronic deficit. The disorganized and wretched con- 
dition of the finances when Lord Mayo took the helm of 
affairs was this : — “The half century which preceded Lord 
Mayo’s arrival in India had presented a long series of finan- 
cial short-comings. Of the fifty-five years beginning with 
1814-15 and ending with 1868-69, only sixteen had shown 
a surplus while 36 had been years of deficit. The total of 
the surplus amounted to about 12 j millions of sterling ; the 
deficit exceeded 75 1 millions of pounds. The period 
immediately preceding Lord Mayo's arrival was, if possible, 
even more discouraging. The last three years from 1866 to 
1869 had left behind deficits aggregating 5| millions ster- 
ling. This was for ordinary expenditure alone. If we add 
the outlay on ' extraordinary ’ ( or reproductive public 

works ), the total excess of expenditure over revenue in the 
three years preceding Lord Mayo’s first budget amounted 
to the vast sum of ii millions sterling”* Lord Mayo 
not only attacked the immediate deficit of 2i millions but 
took measures to reform the whole financial system and 
to place it on a sound footing for the future. The weak 
points in the system then in vogue have been indicated 
above. Lord Mayo perceived that the first condition prece- 


* Lord Mayo in the Rulers of India Series. 
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dent to any reform must be the creation of a sense of 
financial responsiblity in the Local Governments. This 
object Lord Mayo sought to attain by making over to the 
Local Governments certain heads of expenditure, of which 
the more important were police, education, jails, medical ser- 
vices (except 'medical establishments’),roads, and civil build- 
ings. To meet these charges, the departmental receipts 
under the corresponding heads were assigned to the Local 
Governments and also a fixed annual grant based upon an 
estimate of previous expenditure was to be made to them. 
Within the limits of that sum those Governments were al- 
lowed entire freedom as to the distribution of the expendi- 
ture, and any savings from one year were available to be 
spent in the next. 

The next stage in the development of provincial 
finance is represented by the reforms introduced in the 
time of Lord Lytton when a material alteration was made 
in the terms of the financial settlements concluded with Pro- 
vincial Governments. Under the new scheme further heads 
of expenditure including, in most provinces, land revenue, 
general administration and law and justice were transferred 
to provincial management. In addition to the allotment of 
a lump sum, the Imperial Government likewise transferred 
to the Provincial Governments the entire receipts under 
certain heads of revenue, reserving to itself only a share in 
the prospective increase. This arrangement was designed 
as an incentive to economy and was calculated to provide a 
margin, which might be increased by careful management, 
with which to meet growing expenditure. These settle- 
ments were subjected to revision every five years. 
They did not, however, prove satisfactory as the 
revenues assigned to the Local Governments were far from 
adequate to their growing needs and they did not feel inter- 
ested in the development of the general revenues. When 
fresh settlements were made with the major provinces in 
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1882, a still larger proportion o£ the main heads of reve- 
nue was transferred to Local Governments. Certain heads 
such as opium, salt and customs remained wholly imperial ; 
others such as forests, excise, stamps w^ere equally divided 
while the remaining were entirely provincialized. But as 
the expenditure which the Local Governments had to incur 
exceeded their revenue, the difference was made up not by 
the allotment of a lump sum, but by a fixed percentage on 
the land revenue of each province. This arrangement too, 
like the previous one, suffered from serious drawbacks. At 
the end of every quinquennial period there was wrangling 
between the Supreme Government and the Provincial Gov- 
ernments and the latter were tempted, with a view to 
making a better contract, during the closing years of each 
settlement, to incur hasty and wasteful expenditure. The 
contract system was, therefore, replaced by the quasi- 
permanent settlement of 1904, under which the revenues 
assigned to Local Governments were definitely fixed and 
were not subject to periodical revision as before. The 
power of revision reserved by the Supreme Government 
was to be exercised only in the case of grave imperial 
necessity or in the event of experience proving the assign- 
ment made to have been materially disproportionate to 
normal provincial requirements. 

The quasi-permanent settlements were converted, in 
1 91 1, into what have been called ‘ permanent settlements. ' 
Subject to special emergencies when the two parties might 
be compelled to look to each other for temporary assistance, 
the new arrangements, it was declared, were to be rigid 
and permanent. Local Governments were to be particular- 
ly careful about their balances and the husbanding of their 
resources, though they could share any surpluses the Gov- 
ernment of India might have to distribute among them. 
During the last few years of these permanent settlements 
the Imperial treasury has been overflowing and the Gov- 
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eminent of India has been making liberal grants for the 
promotion of education, sanitation and so forth, in the 
several provinces. Under the existing system then, certain 
heads of revenue and expenditure remain in the hands of 
the central Government. The revenue, the Government of 
India retains for its own purposes and for meeting the ex- 
penditure incurred by the Secretary of State in England, is 
described in the accounts as Imperial, while that assigned 
to the Local Governments is described as Provincial. There 
is a similar classification for expenditure. The Govern- 
ment of India receives the whole of the revenue under the 
heads Opium, Salt, Customs, Tributes from Native States, 
Post Office, Telegraph, Railways, Mint and Military Re- 
ceipts, and it is responsible for the expenditure on the 
corresponding heads as well as for the Home charges and 
the bulk of the expenditure under the head 'Interest on 
Debt.’ Revenue and expenditure under other heads are 
divided between Imperial and Provincial, or are wholly 
Provincial. The so called 'permanent settlements’ with 

' the different provinces and the system of provincial finance 

which has thus been evolved in the course of the last forty 
years, can not, however, be regarded as having necessarily 
any finality about them. Some of the Provincial Govern- 
ments complain that the share of revenue assigned to them 
is inadequate and clamour for more. The Provincial Govern- 
ments do not possess borrowing powers nor can they levy 
taxation on their own account. The system of provincial 
finance does not appear to have the necessary amount of 
elasticity in its revenue arrangements. Of the provincial 
revenue, about two-thirds is derived from the three divided 
heads of land revenue, excise and assessed taxes. The 
control with regard to these heads is divided, and the 'Pro- 
vincial Governments can not themselves adjust the revenue 
according to the fluctuating needs of their total expenditure.’ 
The present system under which the Imperial Government 
makes grants to Local Governments earmarked for specific 
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purposes is not approved of by the latter who complain 
that these 'doles’ upset their programmes and force them 
to move through a particular groove when they would have 
liked to lay down and follow their own lines of develop- 
ment in consonance with their peculiar provincial needs. 
With the reformed Legislative Councils the pressure upon 
the Provincial Governments for increased expenditure is 
growing, and in the absence of the power to levy taxation 
their position has become one of extreme difficulty. Far 
from being permanent, the present settlements are thus 
likely to require important alterations in them in the near 
future. It has even been suggested that the revenues of 
the Imperial Government should be derived from assign- 
ments made by the Provinces. But the position of the 
Government of India in this connection is peculiar. As the 
directly responsible authorities for the good government 
of this country, it is their duty to supervise and control 
the administration and to lay down a general policy, subject 
to provincial variations, for the guidance of the , Local Gov- 
ernments. This is the fundamental principle of the Supreme 
Government, and they would leave to the Provincial Gov- 
ernment all possible latitude and independence which 
is not incompatible with the responsibility which has been 
placed upon their shoulders. In their Resolution of 1912 
on this subject, the Government of India observe: — “These 
arrangements represent, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of India, a decided advance in the path of decentraliza- 
tion. They place a greater responsibility on Local Govern- 
ments for the stability of their provincial finances while at 
the same time investing them with wide indepedence. The 
arrangement aims at securing a clear division of duties 
and liabilities ; and the Government of India trust that it 
will now be followed, on the part of each local Government 
by a careful examination of the scale of expenditure which 
now prevails, particularly in the Roads and Buildings Branch 
of the Public Works Department. The Government of 
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India have now conducted such an examination into their 
own finances, with a view to economy and retrenchment ; 
they think it would be well i£ Local Governments should 
now do the same, bearing in mind the rigidity of the new 
arrangements and the grave responsibility for keeping the 
growth of provincial expenditure at a ratio which shall in 
no circumstances be greater than the growth of pro- 
vincial resources." 

The distribution of the total revenue and expenditure 
between the Imperial Government and the Provincial 
Governments for the five years 1907-1911 will beseenfrom 
the following table; — 
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Imperial. 

Provincial 

England 

Imperial. 

Provincial. 


£* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1907-08 

48,443,585 

21,841,053 

718,637 

30,368,909 

21,841,063 

18,487,267 

1808-09 

44,987,891 

24,171,904' 

601,740 

30,402,182 

24,171,904 

18,925,159 

190940 

48,810,211 

25,072,077 

711,207 

29,791,861 

25,072,077 

19,122,916 

191041 

52,851,503 

26,855,113 

975,857 

10,307,510 

26,856,113 

19,581,563 

191142 

5 53,146, 

28,597,262 

1,092,411 

. 30,340,497 

1 

28,697,262 

19,957,637 


‘>£ = Rs. 15. 


The equality in the provincial revenue and expenditure 
as seen in the above table is brought about by what are 
called ‘provincial adjustments’. The Government of India 
keeps with it balances credited to Local Governments and 
any surplus or deficit resulting from the provincial operations 
p£ the year is transferred to or made good from these 
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I 


I 

I 








balances. Though in theory the whole revenue of India 
belongs to the Supreme Government and it assigns certain 
shares of the same to the Local Governments, in practice, 
the bulk of that revenue is collected by the latter and contri- 
buted to the Imperial exchequer. The following table 
shows for each province separately the amount by which 
the total revenue collected therein in 1911-12 (whether 
classified in the accounts as Imperial or Provincial) exceeded 
or fell short of the total expenditure incurred therein, and 
thus indicates the extent to which each province contribut- 
ed towards the expenditure of the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State or drew upon the general reve- 
nues. The table also shows the state of the provincial 
balances. 


f;' 

I 


f 

fc 




Provinces. i 

1 

Excess 

Excess of 

Provincial 

Increase or 


of 

Expendi- 

Balance 1 

decrease of 

1 

Revenue. 

ture. 

1 SistMarcli 

balance 




1 i 9 i 2 . 

i 9 ii-I 2 . 



£. 


£. 

£, 

Bengal , 

8,5X1,764 

— 

1,424,967 

553,082 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

537,732 

— 

833,900 

347,920 

United Provinces 

2 , 260,342 

— 

588,982 

9,6x6 

Punjab 

1, 493,950 

— 

691,536 

226,537 

Burma 

2 , 280,092 

— 

276,535 

84^003 

Central Provinces and Berar 

293,535 

— 

265,786 

80,972 

Madras 

4 , 562 , 55 i 

— 

1,235,240 

i95,9oo 

Bombay 

5,248,966 

— 

726,149 


N. W. Frontier Province 

— 


— 

— 

India General 

— 


— 

— 

England 

— 

i8y86s^2^6 

J 

— 

— 

Net result . 

Surplus 3 , 940,334 

— 

Net Provin- 
cial surplus. 
/969,o84 
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The following figures show the gross revenue and ex- 
penditure for British India during the five years ^endingln 
1911-12. 




Expenditure charged 

Surplus or 


Revenue 

to Revenue 

DificiU 



if. 


1907-08 

... 71,003,275 

70,697,229 

360,046 

1908-09 

••• 69,761,535 

73,499,245 


1909-10 

••• 74 , 593,495 

73,986,854 

606,641 

I9IO-II 

... 80,682,473 

76,746,186 

3,936,287 

I9II-I2 

... 82,835,750 

78,895,416 

3,940,334 


The figures of gross revenue include the net receipts of 
railways without any deduction on account of interest char- 
ges, the total receipts (without any deduction on account of 
interest charges,- working expenses &c. ) derived from 
the other commercial undertakings of the Government of 
India, i. e. Irrigation works. Post Office and Telegraphs and 
from the sale of Opium, and ‘the receipts of certain spend- 
ing departments ; while the figures of gross expenditure in- 
clude refunds and assignments, the interest charges of 
railways, the working expenses and interest charges of other 
commercial undertakings, and the cost of cultivation and 
manufacture of opium. We give below figures which re- 
present the net revenue derived from commercial undertak- 
ings and opium and in which similar adjustments are made 
under other heads of revenue and expenditure by deducting(i) 
refunds and assignments from the gross yield of land reve- 
nue, taxation &c. and (2) the receipts of spending depart- 
ments from the gross expenditure incurred by them. The 
cost of the establishments maintained for the collection of 
the revenue is not shown as a deduction from revenue but 
as a separate head of expenditure. 
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I Land Revenue &q 

1 Land Revenue 

2 Forest 

3 Tributes from Native States 

II Opium. 

III Taxation 
X Salt 

a Stamps 

3 Excise • 

4 Provincial Rates 

5 Customs 

6 Assessed Taxes 

7 Registration 

IV Commercial undertakings 

1 Post-office . 

2 Telegraph . 

3 Railway Revenue Account 

4 Irrigation • 

V Mint 

VI Exchange 

Total Net Revenue 


aa 






Accounts 

i9ii~I2 

Budget 

i9i2-i3. 

Revised 

Estimates 

i9i2~i3. 

Budget 

I9l3-i4. 





. 20,000,327 

20,522,300 

20,559,300 

20,6X0,200 

. 1,945,642 

1, 969,300 

2,o78,o6o 

2,024,300 

. 393,648 

402,200 

398,100 

4i5,3oo 

22,339,6i7 

5,228,212 

22,893,500 

2,93o,7oo 

23,o35,4oo 

4,5o3,5oo 

23,o49,8oo 

306,000 

. 3,l36,73i 

3,166,200 

3,o77,3oo 

3,i46,6oo 

. 4,759,534 

4,856,300 

5,023, 00 

5,162,900 

. 7,532,880 

7,829,800 

8,004,200 

8,365,700 

548,100 

549, 5oo 

556,100 

27,900 

. 6,286,729 

6,264, 9ou 

6,857,400 

6, 7x2, 600 

. 1,642, oSi 

X, 636, 600 

1, 7x6, 800 

1,747,7 

. 444,738 

442, 5 00 

479,9oo 

49o,8oo 

24,35o,768 

24,745,200 

25,815,600 

25,654,200 

125, 8o9 

i69,7oo 

223,100 

3o3,6oo 

<^,5op 


20,9oo 

SP ,200 

. 3,787,770 

2,o4i,9oo 

5,5i6,xfflo 

4,552,300 

8o5,i69 

606,200 

i,o7i,7oo 

836, 3oo 

4,7x2,239 
. 250,593 

2,768,400 

Io4,3oo 

6,83i,8oo 

389,700 

5,656,000 

i36,9oo 

105,697 

1 

... 

. xo9,3oo 

3 3, 3 00 

.156,987, 126 

53,442,400 

6o,685,3oo 

54,836,200 
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EXPENDITURE. 




Accounts 

Budget. 
1912-1 3. 

Revised 
Estimates 
1912-13. 1 

Budget 

i9i3-i4. 

1 

Debt Services ( excluding in- 
terest payments chargeable to 
Railways and Irrigation) 

5 . 88,994 

£ 

8i7,9oo 

£ 

344, oco 

£ 

22,7oO 

II 

Military Services : 

(i) Army 

18 , 357,180 

1 7,929,800 

18,423,200 

18,369,100 


( 2 ) Marine , , 

365,828 

356,000 

389,000 

38o,ooo 


(3) Military Works and Spe- 
cial Defence Works 

835,572 

808 , 7oo 

823,210 

897,600 

III 

Collection of Revenue 

t9, 558,580 
6,383,531 

i9,o94,5oo 
6 , 688 , 7oo 

i9, 635,400 
6,587,000 

i9, 646,800 
6,796,500 

IV 

Civil Services : 

(i) Civil Departments • 

i52,28,o35 

0 % 

p 

0 

0 

X5,4i6,5oo i 

18 , 127,800 


( 2 ) Miscellaneous Civil 
Charges . » 

4,i9i,444 

4,355,700 

' 

4, 336 , 600 

4,53i,ioo 


(3) Civil Works . ,i 

5,127,124 

5,334,3oo 

5,898,200 

6 , 297,600 

V 

Famine Relief and Insurance . 

24,546,603 

1 , 000,100 

25,94o,7oo 

1 , 000,000 

25,65j,3oo 
1 , 000,000 1 

28,956,500 

1 , 000,000 

VI 

Provincial Adjustments : 

(1) Provincial Surpluses 
(which are added to the 
Provincial Balances and' 
charged against the r eve- 
aue of the year 

( 2 ) Provincial Deficits ( i. e. 
amounts taken from Pro- 
vincial Balances towards 
defraying expenditure in- 
curred during the year . 

869,084 


1 

4.073,900 

i 


Total Net Expenditure charged 
against Revenue . 

33,046,792 

5 1 , 964 , 100 

57,29r,6oo 

53,5o9,9oo 

Surplus or Deficit • 

3,940,334 j 

1,478, 3oo, j 

3,393,700 

i 

1,326,300 


We shall now proceed to consider, one by one, the 
various heads of revenue and expenditure. The revenue of 
the Government of India is classified as taxation-revenue 
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and non-taxation revenue. In the first category comes 
revenue derived from salt, stamps, excise, customs, income- 
tax and registration, while land-revenue, forest-produce, 
tributes from Native States, receipts from the sale of 
opium, and the revenue derived from commercial services 
such as the Post Office and Telegraph, come under the se- 
cond head. The question of land revenue has been dealt 
with in a separate chapter and we shall pass over it here. 
Forest revenue is derived almost entirely from the sale of tim- 
ber and other forest produce. Till a separate Forest Depart 
ment was created in 1861, no steps had been taken to pre- 
serve the Indian forests but since then this valuable State 
property has been vastly improved, and though it is avow- 
edly administered for the benefit of the people rather than 
for raising an im m ediate large income, the department has 
become a fruitful source of profit to the Government as 
may be seen from the fact that during the last 12 years 
forest revenue has increased nearly 70 per cent. The sys- 
tematic conservancy of the Indian forests is based on the 
Forest Act of 1878 which gave the Government powers of 
dealing with private rights in the forests of which the 
chief proprietory right is vested in the State. The Tri- 
butes and contributions from Native States are often due to 
exchanges of territory or settlements of mutual claims but 
they are chiefly in lieu of former obligations to supply 
or maintain troops. The revenue from this source 
is comparatively small and stationary and does not call for 
any further remark. Opium production is a State mono- 
poly in British India. The receipts under this head are 
from the sale of opium to China and other countries. The 
revenue is raised partly by the levy of a duty on all opium 
exported from Native States and partly by a monopoly of the 
production of the drug in the Ganges valley. In British terri- 
tory poppy cultivation is now practically confined to a permit- 
ted area in the United Provinces which is being steadily res- 
tricted in view of an agreement with China to curtail the 
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exports of the drug to the country according to a stated 
scale. The cultivator of opium in these monopoly districts 
( known as Bengal opium ) must receive a license and is 
granted advances to enable him to prepare the land for 
crop. The whole outturn of crude opium is delivered to 
Government agents at the fixed price of Rs. 6 per seer. 
The chests of 'provision opium’ are sold by auction in Cal- 
cutta and the difference between the price thus obtained 
and the price paid to the cultivator is the revenue from 
Bengal 'provision’ opium. What is called 'Malwa opium’ is 
grown in Baroda and in some of the Native States of Raj- 
putana and Central India. A heavy duty is imposed upon 
opium coming into British territory from these places. 
Besides revenue thus realized, revenue is derived from 'ex- 
cise opium ’ intended for consumption in India *which, on 
manufacture, is made over to the Excise Department at the 
rate of Rs. 83? per seer. In .conformity with the agreement 
with the Chinese Government referred to above, the export 
of opium to China has been steadily curtailed and if that 
Government succeeds in supressing production of the drug 
in China, the Government of India is prepared to put fur- 
ther limitations on its exports and, of course, on production 
also. This means a heavy loss of revenue to this country, 
which Government have had great difficulty in making 
good, additional taxation having to be levied for the pur- 
pose. But during the last few years, owing to restricted 
supply and speculating buying the price of opium rose 
very high and Government received, as a consequence, 
much larger revenue than was calculated. These ‘ opium 
windfalls ’ made the State treasury overflow with revenue 
and enabled the Government of India to make liberal grants 
to Local Governments for various useful purposes. This 
valuable asset will, however, disappear within the next few 
years. . But the Government of India are prepared for the 
contingency and have already ; provided for the loss of its 
opium revenue. 
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The seven heads o£ tax revenue contribute between 
them about 43 per cent, of the total net revenue of the 
Indian Government. The largest among these contributors, 
as may be seen from the table on a previous page, is 
excise, followed closely by customs and stamps. The salt 
revenue has declined within recent years and the income- 
tax, receipts from which are comparatively small, shows a 
steady tendency of increase. The tax on salt has a long 
and chequered history. Salt was long regarded as one of 
the most suitable articles for general taxation, as a tax on 
that necessary of life would reach even the poorest of the 
population. The tax was also looked upon as a financial 
reserve which might be drawn upon in case of urgent ne- 
cessity, but not otherwise. The salt revenue in India is 
derived from a duty levied upon all salt imported into or 
manufactured in India. Before 1882, there were great 
diversities as to the rate of the tax in the various provinces, 
but in that year a general duty of Rs. 2 per maund was im- 
posed and it was raised six years later to Rs. 2|. In 1903 
the tax was brought back to Rs. 2 ; it was reduced to Rs. 
in 1905 and still further to Re. i in 1907. The salt tax 
was, for many years, a subject of serious grievance and its 
reduction has been most beneficial to the mass of people with 
whom salt is an important necessary of life. The small 
sacrifice of revenue has thus been more than compensated 
for and the reduction has led to a steady increase in con- 
sumption. The sources of stamp revenue are two, judicial 
and non-judicial. Stamps have to be affixed on plaints 
petitions and other documents filed before the various, 
courts in lieu of court fees. There are similarly stamps 
used in •commercial transactions such as bonds, cheques, 
bills of exchange, receipts and the like. This tax therefore 
falls upon litigation, trade and industry. . The biggest item 
on the revenue side under Taxation is excise. This revenue 
is derived from the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors, opium and hemp drugs. The proceeds of this tax 
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have increased loo per cent, during the past few years. 
This growth is naturally regatded with grave anxiety as the 
habit of drink is one of the deadliest evils from which 
society may suffer. It is, however, stated that ' the consi- 
derable growth of the excise revenue in recent years is due 
mainly to higher rates of duty and stricter excise control 
and does not indicate a corresponding increase in consump- 
tion, although some increase has occurred through the ex- 
pansion of population and the greater prosperity of certain 
classes.’ Whatever it may be, nothing can be more reason- 
able than the demand that consideration of revenue ought 
to be entirely subordinated to keen solicitude for the moral, 
social and also the material well-being of the people which 
is intimately bound up with the excise problem. The 
contribution of what are called provincial rates to the gene- 
ral revenues is very small and has materially dwindled 
within the last few years, because since 1904-05 many 
cesses levied under that head have been abolished. This 
revenue is made up chiefly of the cess on lands levied in 
Bengal for roads, schools, dispensaries etc. The funds 
raised by local boards for local purposes have now been ex- 
cluded from the Imperial accounts. As will be seen from- 
the revenue and expenditure table given on a previous page 
the revenue from this source has dropped down in the 
budget for 1 91 3- 14 to £ 27,900. The explanation* of this 
is that from the current year the Government of India have 
decided to make assignments to Local Governments to 
enable them to forego the amounts which they appropriat- 
ed for provincial use from the cess on land. In pursuance 
of the policy of developing and encouraging local self- 
government, the Government of India will make over the 
proceeds of the cesses to local bodies and make good the loss 
of the Provinces.by assigning to them a revenue amounting 
to 79J lakhs of rupees. 

• ® SirG. F. Wilgon’g speech inlroduciug the' Financial Statement for 
1913 * 14 . 
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The customs revenue consists of the proceeds of the 
import duties levied upon a varietj’- of articles according to a 
fixed scale which may be modified from time to time. 
Great Britain is a country in which the fiscal policy is 
strictly guided by the principle of free trade. The import 
duties levied there upon certain articles such as tea and 
sugar, and tobacco and spirits are mainly for revenue pur- 
poses, and on certain articles there are corresponding ex- 
cise duties. The same general policy of free imports has 
been applied to India in the belief that that policy is essen- 
tial and beneficial to this country, while it is felt that the 
imposition of high import duties will be as prejudicial to 
the interests of the mass of the Indian people as to those 
of Britsh industries and trade .Whether Indian imports and ex- 
ports should be free or should be subjected to duties for the 
benefit not only of the exchequer but also of the indigenous 
industries is a complex subject on which there is a wide 
divergence of opinion and it need not be considered in this 
place. Under the customs tariff, special import duties are 
levied on arms, ammunition, military stores, liquors, opium, 
petroleum, salt, tobacco and silver. General import duties at 
the rate of 5 per cent, ad valorem are levied upon a large 
number of articles among which may be mentioned hard- 
ware and cutlery, oils, clocks and watches, carriages, 
soap, umbrellas, leather, stationery and woollens. There 
is a general import duty ad valorem of 3I per cent, on cotton 
piece goods, anda corresponding excise duty is levied on the 
products of Indian cotton mills. This last duty is regarded 
in India as unjust and unnecessary, and as one imposed for 
the satisfaction of the British free trade conscience and of 
the wishes of British cotton manufacturers. The repeal of 
the cotton excise duty is being continuously urged upon 
the attention of Government who plead in defence of it the 
interest of the mass of Indian people who benefit by cheap 
clothing. Besides this, there is a moderate duty of i per 
cent, ad valoreoh on iron and steel. The free list again con- 
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tains a number of articles ■which are exempted from duty 
altogether. There are no considerable export duties in India 
except that upon rice (including rice flour) of 3 annas per 
maund. Since 1859 a tax upon income in one form or an- 
other has always existed in India and changes in its nature 
and rate have been made from time to time. Before 1886 
under local Acts various licenses were required for the exer- 
cise of trades or industries. But by the Incom-Tax Act of 
that year, which was made applicable to the whole of India 
it was provided that all incomes from salaries and pensions 
or from interest on securities, if amounting to Rs. 2,000 
per annum were to pay 5 pies in the rupee ; that incomes 
less than Rs. 2,000 were to pay 4 pies. Companies were to 
pay 5 pies in the rupee on their net profits and that incomes 
under Rs 2,000 derived from other sources were to pay 
according to a graded scale from Rs. 20 on an income of 
Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 42 on Rs. 1,999 and 5 pies in the rupee on 
incomes of Rs. 2,000 and upwards. An amending Act of 
1903 substituted Rs. 1,000 as the taxable minimum in place 
of the former limit of Rs. 500. Incomes from land or agri- 
culture are exempt from the tax. In the case of military 
salaries the taxable minimum is Rs. 500 a month. 

The last item of tax revenue is registration and con- 
sists of the fees that are charged ad valorem for registration 
and for searching records. There are offices in every 
district for the registration of documents and for making 
copies thereof. The registration of certain documents is 
compulsory or necessary to the validity of the deed and that of 
others is optional. Under the first category come all deeds 
transferring immovable property, which comprise the great 
majority of all registrations. Little need be said here 
about the Post Office and Telegraph which are mainly 
intended for the convenience of the public and not 
for profit. The operations of the Post Office have 
been steadily extending and growing in volume and it 
t^ves a small net profit to Government every year. The 
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Telegraph department has not been paying its way and 
entrenches upon the general revenues to a certain extent. 
It is only during the past few years that the Railways 
have become a source of net profit to the State. Since 
1 904-05 the average gain from the working of the Railways 
has exceeded 3 crores per year. This revenue must depend 
more or less upon the character of the monsoon which 
directly affects the volume of the rail-borne trade. A detail- 
ed account of Railway and Irrigation works will be given 
in a subsequent chapter. We are concerned here mainly 
with their financial aspect. On both these works borrow- 
ed money is expended every year for their expansion, and 
for the railways and more important irrigation systems 
distinct capital and revenue accounts are kept. The net profit 
to the .State from the Railways, after meeting all charges 
for interest on capital, annuities for the purchase of lines 
from companies, shares of surplus profits payable to compa- 
nies &c, came in 1910-11 to a little more than 3 million £, 
and in 1911-12 to s6 31787,770. In the revised estimates for 

1912- 13 the amount put down was £ 5,516,100, while the 
budget for 1913-14 calculates uponanet profit of £4,582,300. 
The revenue receipts from Government irrigation works 
are derived almost entirely from the charges made for 
water or for water advantages which depend not on the 
volume of water supplied, but on the kind of crops culti- 
vated and on the areas actually or ordinarily cultivated. The 
system of collecting this revenue varies in the different 
provinces. The net receipts from Major and Minor works 
were £ 805,169 in 1911-12 and the revenue estimated for 

1913- 14 is £ 839,300. The incidence of taxation per head of 
population may be found by dividing the total amount of 
tax revenue ( including land revenue ) by the number of 
people in British India. By this process the incidence in 
1911-12 comes to 3s. 7’3^- Taking the budget figures for 
1913-14 and assuming an annual increase of population at 
the rate of i per cent, the average taxation per head of the 

^3 
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population we arrive at is 3s. 8'7d. The revenue represented 
by the head of mint is not, as is likely to be supposed derived 
from profits on the coinage of rupees which are transferred 
to the Gold Standard Reserve. The mint receipts are made 
up of a percentage on the value of new rupees coined as 
also the profits on the circulation of bronze and nickel coin- 
age and fees received from various colonies for undertaking 
coinage. The revenue item on account of exchange repre- 
sents the difference between the statutory value of the rupee, 
viz. i6d. which is the basis of calculation and the actual rate 
obtained for the remittances that are made to England to 
defray the net expenditure there. The average rate is 
usually something over sixteen pence to the rupee. 

Turning now to the heads of net expenditure, we have 
first of all, the debt services. The total debt is classified in 
the Accounts as (i) Public Works Debt and (2) Ordinary 
Debt. The amount entered as belonging to tlie former 
category is the equivalent of the total capital expenditure 
which has been incurred by the State on Railways and Irri- 
gation Woks, including the amount advanced to Railway 
Companies for capital expenditure, and the interest on this 
portion of th'e debt is charged under Railways and Irrigation. 
The ordinary debt consists of the difference between the 
total debt in existence and the amount entered as PublicWorks 
debt. The total debt of India amounted on 31st March, 1913 
to £ 274,402,873 and the bulk of it has been incurred for 
Railway and Irrigation Works. It is therefore productive debt 
and the ordinary or unproductive debt is very small, and has 
been steadily diminishing. The amount of £ 22,700 en- 
tered in the table on page 170 against debt services is thus 
obtained. 

Budget, 1913-14. £ 

Total payment for interest on debt : — 9,346,100 

Deduct amount chargeable to Railways — 7,387,200 
{includedlunder Railways) 
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Deduct amount chargeable to Irrigation 

(included under Irrigaion) — i»359j8oo 

Interest on Ordinary Debt 599, 100 

Interest on other obligations (Savings. 

Banks Balances, the Service Funds &c) 710,900 

Total ... 1,310,000 

Interest Receipts on loans ^c. in England 

and India — 1,287,300 

Net Interest Payments other than those 

chargeable to Railways and Irrigation 22,700 


The expenditure on the Military services does not call 
for any comment here. The charges shown as incurred on 
account of the collection of revenue include the cost of 
district administration, of the department of land records, 
and of survey and settlement operations. The cost of 
collection of the land revenue constitutes over 60 per cent, 
of the total. The expenditure on civil departments has 
been steadily growing, there being an increase of 76 per 
cent, during the ten years rpor-rpii. The charges for the 
several departments are exhibited in the following table 



1911-12. Budget, 1913-14. 


£ 

£ 

General administration 

... 2,626,241 

1,938,900 

Law Courts and Jails 

••• 3 , 247 > 7 i 4 

3,336,000 

Police 

... 4,480,239 

4,815,600 

Ports and Pilotage 

29,953 

39,100 

Education 

... 1,815,579 

3,847,200 

Ecclesiastical ... 

124,488 

129,200 

Medical 

... 1,088,643 

1,947,200 

Political 

968,158 

1,079,000 

Scientific and Minor 


Departments 

847,020 

995,600 

Total 


18,127,800 
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The charge for general administration represents the 
cost of the whole civil administration down to the grade of 
Commissioners of Divisions. Under that head are included 
charges on account of the India Office, and of the Viceroy, 
the Governors, Lieutenant Governors and Councils in India. 
The large figure under General Administration in 1911-12 
is mainly due to the special provision for civil expenditure 
in connection with the. Coronation Durbar. The increase 
of £ 2,000,000 in two years on education is noteworthy. 
The item of miscellaneous civil charges is made up of civil 
furlough and absentee allowances, super-annuation allow- 
ances and pensions and stationery and printing. The civil 
works expenditure is mainly the outlay on roads and 
buildings, and is mostly incurred by Provincial Governments. 
Before the famine of 1876-78, no special measures were 
taken to meet the financial obligations imposed by the 
periodic recurrence of famine. But the experience of those 
years of stress convinced Government of the desirability of 
providing an annual sum of Rs. crores for the purposes 
of ‘ famine relief and insurance. ’ Since that time this 
amount has been regularly appropriated for the above pur- 
pose. Direct famine relief, whenever it is wanted, is the 
first charge upon that sum. When this outlay is less than 
the sum appropriated, the balance is used (i) for the con- 
struction or maintenance of protective railway and irriga- 
tion works, and (2) for the construction of productive pub- 
lic works, which would otherwise require additional borrow- 
ing. The amount used for the last mentioned purpose is 
shown under the head of “Reduction or Avoidance of Debt," 
The budget for 19 13-14 distributes the amount thus ; — 


Direct Famine Relief 

Protective Railways 

Protective Irrigation Works 
Reduction or avoidance of debt ... 


46,600 
... 8,600 

... 491,400 

- 453^00 


Total ... 1,000,000 
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“Under the arrangements now in force, expenditure on 
famine relief is borne partly, if not entirely, by Imperial 
Revenues. The scheme enables each Local Government 


whose Province is liable to famine, to build up gradually a 
fund to be held to its credit by the Imperial Government, 
on which it is at liberty to draw when expenditure on 
famine relief becomes necessary. For this purpose the 
Local Governments in question are now annually credited 
with fixed sums. When famine occurs, the Local Govern- 
ment is entitled to draw upon the amount standing to its 
credit to meet its famine expenditure, and charges thus 
incurred are shown in the accounts of the Government of 


India as Imperial expenditure. In the event of the amount 
at credit being exhausted owing to widespread or severe 
famine, any further expenditure on famine relief is shared ' 
between the Government of India and the Local Government, 
either equally or in such proportipns as may be determined 
when the circumstances arise.”* 


Out of the total net expenditure of India in this country 
and in England, the net expenditure in England, chargeable 
on the revenues of the year, amounted, in 1911-12 to 
& 18,865,246. ‘These charges annually incurred in England 
on behalf of India are called ‘Home Charges’. Their general 
character will be apparent from the following figures for 
1911-12. 


Interest and management of debt, and 
payment of interest and annuities on 
account of railways and irrigation works 
Payment in connection with Civil Depart- 
ments in India 

India Office (excluding pensions) 

Army and Marine effective charges 
Stores of all kinds charged against revenue 

Furlough allowances 

Non-effective charges (pensions and gratui- 
ties) 


...10,768,754 

... 233,672. 

184,870 

... 1,016,597 
... 1,191,371 

• •• 988,853 

... 4,481,129 


Total ... 18,865,246 


• Bast India; Accounts and Estimates, 1913-14. 
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The bulk o£ the expenditure^ it will be seen, is in res- 
pect o£ payments on account o£ capital and materials 
supplied by England and the remaining has re£erence to 
the maintenance o£ the India OfSce, allowances and pen- 
sions to civil and military officers and so forth. The Home 
expenditure is not defrayed by the actual remittance of the 
amounts but by the sale by the Secretary of State of Council 
bills (or telegraphic transfers) which have a great demand 
in England, because it is through them that British mer- 
chants and bankers can conveniently make’payments in India 
for the normal excess of Indian exports over imports. The 
sale of Council bills is not, however, ^limited to the needs of 
the India Office, but is usually much in excess of them . On 
account of the continuous depreciation of the price of 
silver and the consequent confusion and loss caused to 
the Government of India, the price of the rupee was arti- 
ficially fixed as 1 6d. and the mints were closed to private 
coinage. The Government of India has to make its pay- 
ments in England in gold and as the price of silver went 
down, it had to pay more in proportion.”^ }This difficulty 
was removed by the fixity of exchange brought about as 
above indicated, in 1899. When Government coins new 
rupees, as it has to do almost from year to year to maintain 
a steady and adequate supply of the metalic currency, the 
difference between the artificial or face walue of the rupee 
and the value of the silver it actually contains, is set apart 
as a kind of reserve fund called the Gold. Standard Reserve 
Fund. The total amount of this reserve including receipts 
on account of interest now amounts to more than £> 19 
millions, a large part of which is invested in securities. The 
Reserve Fund is intended to enable Government to [support 
exchange in times of emergency when the balance of 
trade goes against India. It is intended eventually to raise 
Ae gold fund to £ 25 millions. 
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The. procedure followed in the matter of the Financial 
Statement and the Budget in the Imperial and Provincial Le- 
gislative Councils has been described in another chapter and 
need not be referred to here again. The administration of 
Imperial and Provincial finance is under the control of the 
Finance Department of the Government of India. Though 
the management of the divided heads of revenue is vested 
in the Local Governments it is supervised by the Finance 
Department which directly controls the expenditure in con- 
nection with Imperial items and administers the Mint. The 
Department deals likewise with questions connected with 
salaries, leave and pensions of officers and with currency 
and banking. The financial administration of the Army is 
entrusted to a separate branch of the Department. The 
Accounts Department manages the civil accounts of both 
the Supreme and the Provincial Governments and has at its 
head the Comptroller and Auditor General in whose office 
all the accounts of the ‘ country are brought together and 
compiled. The accounts of the Local Governments are 
kept by the Provincial Accountants-Geheral who also look 
to the accounts of Imperial receipts and expenditure within 
the provinces. Each district has a treasury at the head- 
quarters where revenues are received and local payments 
made. It is the duty of the Account officers to see that 
no payment is made except upon proper authority and a 
further check is provided by the supervision of the staff 
of the Comptroller and Auditor General. 


eHHPTER IX. 




LAND REVENUE. 

T he land tax is the most fruitful, though not a rapidly 
growing, source of income to the State in India and 
contributes about 33 per cent, of the total net revenue of 
British India. This method of raising revenue, viz. taking 
from the cultivator of the soil a certain share of the pro- 
duce of the land cultivated seems to have been in vogue in 
this country even in very early times. A sixth part of the 
gross produce was taken as the portion of the ruler which was 
afterwards raised to one-third. The system of collecting 
land revenue in kind from each cultivator must have ob- 
viously proved inconvenient and the cash system was intro- 
duced in its place. The share of the State in the produce 
of every field could not also be left to be determined at 
each harvest, and some definite measure or rate must have 
been laid down in each case. Under Akbar an elaborate 
system of land revenue administration was introduced, lands 
were surveyed and classified, the average productive capacity 
of the different fields was ascertained by careful calcula- 
tions and the State demand for each field was fixed, to be 
altered according to exigencies. This land revenue settle- 
ment was by no means permanent and fresh assessments 
could be made from time to time to suit the varying con- 
ditions. Such a system of assessment, settlement and col- 
lection of land revenue requires for its success a strong cen- 
tral Government and an efficient administration in the dist- 
ricts. But the disturbed conditions which prevailed in India 
throughout the latter part of the 17th and the whole of the 
1 8th century, disorganized the arrangements in connection 
with land revenue and farming was extensively resorted 
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to. At the outset the revenue farmers were subjected to a 
variety of checks and were controlled by the central autho- 
rities so as to minimise the chances of rackrenting and op- 
pression. But with the relaxation of the control of the 
Government, which was inevitable in times of war and con- 
fusion, the revenue farmers became powerful and indepen- 
dent. ‘As the authority of the Emperor grew less and less, 
so the local Governors of Bengal, Oudh &c. became more 
and more independent of the Court of Delhi ; but they also 
became more careless of the details of administration; and as 
usual, when bad Government is rife, the treasuries became 
empty; and then the revenue farmers were the only persons 
who could be looked to for money. They naturally felt 
that they were indispensable, and enlarged their pretensions 
accordingly. They were left more and more unchecked, 
and the sums they had to pay became more and more a 
matter of bargain. The official organization for land reve- 
nue control disappeared or was only retained in name and 
quite under the Zamindar’s (Revenue Farmer’s) influence. 
The Zamindars, in fact, did just as they pleased, and made 
the villagers pay whatever they demanded or whatever they 
could extract from them.’* 

Baden-Powell thus summarises the position with refer- 
ence to land revenue at the end of the i8th Century. “ In 
Bengal ( and the same is true of other parts when districts 
came under British rule ), the land revenue had for genera- 
tions past been levied in cash payments ; its assessment 
(often by contract for the year) was determined on no known 
principle. All traces of a share in the produce, and the valua- 
tion of that share in money, had long disappeared. The 
sum actually paid into the Treasury was just as much of 
the total collections as the Zamindar could not avoid paying. 
The sums received through the petty estate-holders or 


® Land Revenue in British India by B. H. Baden-Powell. 
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through the village headman from the cultivators were 
levied at certain rates spoken of as 'pargana rates’. They 
were supposed to be rates fixed at the last formal assess- 
ment but modified by those subsequent compromises of 
which I have spoken. But these rates varied from place to 
.place and were levied with various additions and. imposi- 
tions as the Zamindar chose or was able to levy.” Zamin- 
dars such as those recognized by the British Government 
in Bengal as full piroprietors of the bulk of the land there, 
had not secured a strong hold elsewhere except in parts of 
the North Western Provinces and of Madras. Various 
forms of land tenure prevailed in the other provinces 
differing from one another in material respects, and the 
development of the present systems was a work of years 
and continuous and strenuous labour. No one description 
will answer to the land revenue system and administration 
of British India and it has therefore been characterized 'as 
a sort of mysterious craft which no outsider could presume 
,to understand. It may be generally said that the land 
revenue assessment is based either upon certain rates 
levied in the past and enhanced and calculated from time 
to time on a consideration of the rise in prices and such 
other circumstances or, where there are landlords and 
tenants, on the rates which tenants are found actually to 
pay. 'To put it more shortly, modern land revenue is 
either an empirical but nicely graduated rate per acre c£ 
■each kind of soil, or it is a fraction of the actual rental as- 
sets of an estate treated as a whole.’ 

The question whether land revenue is a 'tax’ or a 
•^rent’ has been much debated, and there is a sharp differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject. It is contended that in 
pre-British days, the ruler used to take from the cultivator, 
•lyith whom he dealt directly, the whole economic rent of 
his land ; and that the British Government having stepped 
into. the,_ place of the proprietor became entitled to the 
economic rent. To bringout a marked distinction betwena 
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the Indian land tenure and those of other countries, it is .< 
pointed out that whereas in most countries the land tenure. ’ 
is an assignment from the rent made by the land-owners. . 
to the Government, in India the net, rent is 1iistnri r.fl.l1 y 
speaking, a relinquishment of a part of the profits of land 
by the Government to the land-owners. In the Rayat- : 
wari or temporarily settled districts the Government deals : 
directly with the cultivators and claims from them in its . 
capacity of the proprietor the rent which would other- 
wise go to the private land-lord if there were one. Even 
where there are intermediaries between the Government 
and the cultivators, those Zamindarsare only allowed to col- ; 
lect the rents and when paying the proceeds to the State, v 
to retain a small proportion for their own use which may 
be regarded as fees or perquisites rather than as rent in the ,• 
proper sense of the word. Baden-Powell does not favour this 
theory and observes that the British Government has every- ■ 
where conferred or recognized a private right in land, and . 
in large areas of the country it has expressly declared the .. 
proprietory rights of the land-lords and the village owners. ' 
These land-lords cannot be regarded as tenants of the State., ; 
and the revenue they pay to it cannot be called rent. The > 
Government does perform certain functions of a land-lord .; 
and its claim to revenue from land is inexpugnable subject.: 
to the right of the cultivator to occupy and dispose, of ; 
his land in any way he chooses. It is this fact that has : 
lent colour to the rent-theory. Baden-Powell states that 1 
‘ practically, the discussion is a profitless war of words, and ! 
we may be content to speak of the land revenue as a 
thing per se. It operates as a tax on agricultural incomes— a : 
contribution to the State out of the profits of land-cultiva- 
tion, just as the income-tax is a contribution out of the • 
proceeds of other industries and occupations. ’ The.Gov-.; 
ernment does not claim to take the unearned increment or 
the whole of what remains after the wages of the labour ’ 
or cost of (cultivation and profits of capital have been ac- 
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counted for and even in the temporarily settled lands, the 
land revenue charge is more of the nature of a tax on agri- 
cultural incomes. 

This is not, however, a point of mere academic interest 
as is likely to be supposed; it has a vital bearing on the 
land revenue policy of the State in India. There are autho- 
ritative declarations made on this question emphatically 
repudiating the doctrine of State proprietorship and affirm- 
ing the principle that the land assessment is revenue and 
not rent. The Government of India itself has declared 
that ' it has been one of the great objects of all the suc- 
cessive Governments of India since the days of Lord 
Cornwallis, if not to create property in land, at all events 
to secure and fortify and develop it to the utmost. The 
Government undoubtedly is the owner of a first charge, 
the amount of which is fixed by itself on the produce of all 
revenue-paying land in India : but over the greater part of 
the Indian Empire, it is no more the owner of the culti- 
vated land than the owner of a rent charge in England is 
the owner of the land upon which it is charged. ’ In spite 
of these emphatic declarations, the tax theory is often put 
forth and used in practice to defend the action of the 
State in limiting the proprietory right of the rayats and in- 
troducing the restricted or non-alienable tenure in this Pre 
sidency and the Punjab. If the theory of State-land-lordism 
is accepted, 'two results will legitimately follow ; — (a) the 
landlords will sink into the position of a merely superior 
kind of tenants, and (b) the Government will be justified 
in demanding as its revenue the whole of the economic 
rent.’* "Should the rent theory, unfortunately ever come 
to obtain general concurrence and govern our land reve- 
nue administration, it must follow as a logical ‘sequitur ’ — 


’ Study of Indiau ScouomicB: Prof. Prftmathftuath Bunorjee, 
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as pointed out by the late Lord Salisbury in his weighty 
minute on Indian land revenue dated 29th Aprils 1875 — 
that Governnaent is in strictness, entitled to all that remains 
of the produce of the soil after the wages and profits are 
paid, and the aim of the land revenue policy of the State 
would be to continually force up the assessments to the 
highest pitch attainable, leaving the cultivator little more 
than a bare subsistence, if even that much. ” * 

It has been said above that there is an infinite variety 
of land tenure in India, and the existing landlord rights and 
other rights in land have been acquired by their possessors 
in a variety of ways. During the last century the British 
Government has closely scrutinized the title and the 
status of the holders such as the Zamindars, the ' Talukdars 
of Oudh and Gujarat, Jahagirdars, Watandars, Inamdars, 
Khots, Pollegars, Malguzars and Tenants and Sub-tenants, 
and their position and rights have now been definitely 
established, in many cases, with the help of legislation. 
The proprietory rights in land are vested in varying, 
degrees in Government, land-lords and cultivators. Thus 
in many cases the State is the direct owner of lands. In- 
the temporarily settled parts of British India, the culti- 
vator is really the proprietor subject to the obligation of 
paying revenue to the Government. Then in the 
Zamindar of Bengal, we have a typical example of a pro- 
prietor who stands between the State on the one side and 
the actual cultivator on the other. In his place there are 
sometimes two grades of proprietors instead of one and in 
certain cases sub-proprietory rights have also been re- 
cognized by Government. With the nature of the land 
tenure, and determined by it, is bound up the form of 
settlement, as also the method of assessment. Three prin- 

* Qon’ble Mr* G. V. Jo^hi’s Speeches, Page 574. 
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cipal species o£ settlement may be distinguished, and to , 
these three classes may be assigned the various kinds of 
settlement prevalent in the different parts of the country: 

( I ) Settlement for single estates under one landlord. 

In this category are included the settlement with Zamin- 
dars, 2. e. the Permanent Settlement of Bengal and North 
Madras; the settlement ( temporary ) in Bengal of estates 
and districts not subject to the Permanent Settlement and 
the settlement with Talukdars in Oudh. ( 2 ) Settlement 
for estates of proprietory bodies, usually village communi- 
ties. These are called ^Mauzawar’ or ^Mahalwar settle- , 
ments. This class includes the settlement of the United .. 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh ( including Oudh for .villages, 
that are not under Talukdars ) ; Settlement of the Central 
Provinces called the ^Malguzari^ settlement ; and settle- 
ment of the Punjab; (3) Settlement for individual 
occupancies or holdings which class comprises the Rayat- 
wari systems of Bombay, Madras and Berar and certain.: 
special systems of Burma, Assam and Coorg. But there. is 
a better known and more convenient classification of the 
settlements, viz. the ^Permanent' or Zamindari and the ^tem- 
porary^ or Rayatwari: When the revenue is assessed by the ; 
State, permanently or temporarily, on an individual or: 
community owning an estate, and occupying a position/ 
identical with, or analogous to that of a landlord, the 
assessment is known as Zamindari ; where the revenue is * 
imposed on individuals who are or who represent the • 
actual occupants of holdings, the assessment is known as ; 
Rayatwari. Under either system there may be rent-paying : 
subtenants. In Southern India, where most of the land is : 
held by petty occupiers direct from the State, the occupiers . 
have the right to retain their holdings so long as they pay ; 
the revenue due from them. In both the permanently and/ 
temporarity settled districts of Northern India, laws have , 
been passed to safeguard tenant rights. The permanently 
guttled districts, in which all holdings are Zamindari, covet 
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most of Bengal and parts of Madras and the United Pro- 
vinces. As regards temporarily settled districts, Zamindari 
estates, held by proprietory groups or large individual pro- 
prietors, are chiefly found in the Punjab, the United Pro- 
vinces, the Central Provinces and Orissa while in Bombay 
and Sind, Burma, Assam, Berar and most parts of Madras, 
the system of Rayatwari or peasant proprietors, pre- 
vails.”* 

The above distinctions arise from the varying status 
of the person from whom the revenue is actually de- 
manded. Another broad principle of distinction may be 
adopted in classifying lands according as the revenue is 
permanently fixed or is fixed for a period of years only. 
In 1793 the assessment in Bengal was declared to be fixed 
in perpetuity, and the settlement then made, with some 
subsequent additions, constitutes what is known as the Per- 
manent Settlement of Bengal. This system was shortly 
afterwards oxtendend to the Benares districts, now in the 
United Provinces, and to certain portions of the Madras 
Presidency. In this way areas making up altogether 
about one-fifth of British India are permanently settled. 
In the remaining areas assessments are fixed for a period 
of years, the ordinary term being 30 years in Bombay, 
Madras and the United Provinces and 20 years in the 
Punjab and Central Provinces. In other parts of the 
country shorter terms have been permitted. The extent 
to which the different systems prevail in the various pro- 
vinces is roughly shown in the following table, the figures 


♦ Moral and Material Progress Report, 1910-11. 
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mcludino* waste and uncultivated as well as cultivated 

o 


Figures in Thousands of Acres, omitting ooo. 


Province. 

Rayatwari 

(Peasant& 

Zamindari (Individual 
Proprietors or Village 
Communities.) 

Total. 

Proprie- 

tors.) 

Perma- 

nently. 

settled. 

Temporari- 
ly settled 


Burma 

108,99 

... 

... 

108,799 

Assam 

25,9i6 

39,30 

i4,66 

3i,3o6 

Bengal 

... 

38,7o9 

10, 78a 

49,569 

BiHar and 0 rissa 

... 

4i,452 

ii,76o 

53,212 

United Provinces 

... 

7,541 

60,793 

68,354 

Punjab 

... 

... 

62,215 

62,215 

N. W. Frontier Province 

... 

... 

84,38 

8,438 

Bombay 

44,876 

... 

37,54 

45,629 

Sind 

30,257 

... 

... 

3o,257 

Central Provinces 

1,837 

... 

40,639 

42,476 

Berar 

11,327 

... 

•• 

11,327 

Madras 

61,577 

29,i79 

•• 

90,756 

Ajmer-Merwara 

... 

974 

797 

i,77i 

Comrg and Manpur (in Central 
India) 

10,44 

... 

•• 

i,o44 

Total 

>,85,633 

1,21,865 

2,00,635 

6,08, i33 


A necessary preliminary to the settlement of the land 
revenue is the preparation of a cadastral map and the assess- 
ment of the revenue to be levied upon each land or estate 
This duty is performed by the settlement officer and his. 
stafiE who are always engaged in preparing and keeping up- 
to-date a full record about lands, their boundaries and so on. 
Every tract of land, every village and field is surveyed and 
inspected and the land revenue thereon is carefully assess- 
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ed. When the land revenue was permanently assessed 
and settled in Bengal in 1793, there was no such survey and 
it was based upon such information as was available. Com- 
plete maps of villages such as those described above are not 
alone enough and a similar full record of the various holdings 
is essential, and has now been prepared in all the provinces. 
The record is intended to show the persons from whom the 
assessment is to be realized and the amount to be realized 
in each case. The same record or a similar record must 
show the tenures on which the lands are held and the exist- 
ing rights in and encumbrances upon them. These records 
have, of course, to be revised annually or from time to 
time, so that throughout the country a very extensive and 
complete system of registration of title by public entry is 
being thus gradually built up. The introduction of the 
Record of Rights in this Presidency, has been thus briefly 
described; — ‘The record prepared by the Survey Depart- 
ment was necessarily a fiscal record the object of which 
was to show from whom the assessment was due and what 
that assessment was. It was not a record of rights or title. 
In course of time it was found that a Record of Rights 
based on possession, if not on title, was indispensable for 
the needs of the administration, especially because the 
occupants in this Presidency, unlike tenants elsewhere, to 
whom in status they correspond, had an unrestricted right 
of transfer. The necessity of having such a record ,was 
pressed upon this Government by the Government of India 
and after a great deal of discussion regarding its suitability 
to this Presidency, it was resolved in 1901, to prepare an 
initial record designed to show in accurate detail exactly 
how the land was held, because the revenue records gave 
only partial and in some respects misleading information 
on the point. The record was intended to show every right 
from that of a registered occupant to an annual tenant at 
will. The experiment so started in selected Talukas was 
found to be successful showing as it did, that the prepara- 

25 
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tion o£ a Record was possible and would be welcomed by 
the people. ’* Act IV of 1903 was passed to give a legal 
character to this record and ;to provide for its accurate 
maintenance. Further steps have been recently taken to 
render the record more complete and useful by showing in 
it not only the registered and nominal occupants of a land 
but the actual occupants as well. 

The general principle of land revenue assessment in 
British India may be taken to be this. The State is suppos- 
ed to take a definite share of the 'net produce’ or 'net as- 
sets' of the land. The early cash assessments were based 
upon the idea that the Government was to take a definite 
share of the gross produce of the land. At the present 
moment, however, except in the Bombay Presidency, where 
the assessment is not fixed in terms of produce at all, the 
revenue throughout India is assessed so as to represent a 
share not of the gross, but of the net produce in rayatwari 
areas and of net assets in Zamindari areas. In Northern 
India and the Central Provinces, where rent is paid, the 
state takes a certain share of the rent ; in Madras and 
Burma, where the Government deals directly with 
the cultivator, the net produce is the surplus of the assum- 
ed value of the produce of land over the expenses of culti- 
vation. The proportion of the net assets taken by Govern- 
ment differs in the different provinces ; but generally it is 
approximately one-half. Wherever the Zamindari system 
prevails the State demand is assessed on the village or 
estate owned by a single proprietor or by a body of co- 
sharers. The demand is a definite sum payable either in per- 
petuity or for a fixed term of years. Under the Rayatwari 
system, the assessment is on each field as demarkated by 
the cadastral survey. There are different classes of land 
based upon soil fertility and other considerations, and the 
rate of assessment differs according to the class to which 
the land belongs. As pointed out above, assessments in 
* Bcmltay Administratioii Report, 1911-12. 
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Bombay do not rest upon any calculations of the net pro- 
duce. Various factors such as prices, selling and mortgage 
values of land and economic conditions of the area, enter 
largely into the determination of the assessments. Pro- 
vision is made in the different provinces for exempting 
from assessment, permanently or temporarily, increase of 
income brought about by improvements made by private 
effort. 

When the Dewani of Bengal was obtained by the East 
India Company, arrangements had to be made for the assess- 
ment and collection of land revenue in that province. But the 
various endeavours made did not give satisfactory results, and 
after much discussion. Lord Cornwallis decided and the Court 
of Directors consented to recognize, for various weighty 
reasons, the old revenue Collectors as the proprietors of 
lands and the governement assessment on them was per- 
manently fixed. Whatever considerations may have been 
present to the mind of Lord Cornwallis when he settled the 
land revenue in perpetuity, the Permanent Settlement has, 
since then, been the subject of a great controversy. On 
the one hand it is asserted that the policy of making a per- 
petual settlement in Bengal is to be defended not only on 
the ground of the peculiar circumstances of the time but 
also on that of an important principle. It is believed that 
in consequence of that settlement the cultivators are more 
prosperous, more resourceful and better able to help them- 
selves in years of bad harvest than cultivators in any other 
part of India, that agricultural enterprise has been foster- 
ed, cultivation extended and private capital accumulated, 
which is devoted to useful industries, and to public works 
and institutions. * In view of the indebtedness and poverty 
of the cultivators in the other parts of the country, as com- 
pared with the condition of Bengal, the extension of the 
permanent settlement to the east of India has been advo- 


• Q-overnment of India’s Besolntion on Land fBevenue Policy, 1902. 
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cated by many; people impressed with the benefits of that 
system and the idea of so extending it was seriously dis- 
cussed for several years in the highest quarters. The land 
revenue administration of the various provinces was sub- 
jected to much criticism during the last year of the 1 9th 
century and certain recommendations were made to Govern- 
ment as to future policy and action. The Government of 
Lord Curzon issued on 1 6th January, 1902, an exhaustive 
Resolution upon the question dwelling at length upon the 
various criticisms and suggestions that had been made. 
They could not endorse the proposition that in the interests 
of the cultivator, the Permanent Settlement should be held 
up as a public model because it was not supported by the 
experience of any civilized country, is not justified by the 
single great experiment that has been made in India and 
because it was found in the latter .‘case to place the tenant 
so unreservedly at the mercy of the land-lord|that the State 
has been compelled to employ for his protection a more 
stringent measure of legislation than has been found .’neces- 
sary in temporarily settled areas. Tt is not, in fine, in the 
Permanent Settlement of Bengal that the rayat has found 
his salvation ; it has been in the laws which have been 
passed by the Supreme Government to check its license 
and to moderate its abuses.’ In the opinion of many, the 
Permanent Settlement was a great blunder inasmuch as 
it deprived the State and therefore the country as a whole, 
of its due share in the increasing production of wealth. 
Whereas the land revenue has steadily increased in other 
parts of the country where the State’s share can be raised 
from time to time in proportion to the increasing value of 
the produce of land, the contribution made by the Zamin- 
dars to the public treasury has remained and will remain at 
the original low level. The State usually has and ought to 
have the right to enhance its demand upon the income of 
the various classes of people without detriment to the 
h^lthy growth of agricultural and manufacturing wealth, 
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but owing to the Permanent Settlement, it is contended, 
the Zamindars escape their proper burden o£ taxation and 
the national exchequer suffers to that extent. f 

With reference to the contention of their critics that 
where the land revenue is paid to the State by the land-lord 
the principle of the 'Saharanpur Rules of 1855’ limiting the 
State demand to one-half of the rent or assets of the land- 
lord should be universally applied, the Government of India 
stated that while the standard of 50 per cent, had nowhere 
been laid down as a fixed and immutable prescription, there 
had been, and there was, a growing tendency throughout 
temporarily settled Zamindari districts to approximate to it, 
and in special circumstances a very much lower share was 
taken. As regards temporarily settled tracts it was suggest- 
ed to the Government that their demand should be limited 
to 50 per cent, of the value of the net produce, after a 
liberal deduction for cultivation expenses had been made 
and should not ordinarily exceed one-fifth of the gross pro- 
duce ; and Government replied that it was neither possible 
nor equitable to fix the demand of the State at a definite 
share of the gross produce of the land, that they were al- 
ready taking much less than they were invited to exact and 
that since the average rate so far from showing an inclina- 
tion to enhancement, was everywhere on the downward 
grade, they were unable to accept a proposal which could 
only have consequences the very opposite of those which 
were anticipated by its authors. In Bombay, Madras, and 
the United Provinces, the usual term of settlement has been 
30 years; in the Punjab and the Central Provinces it has been 
20 years and in Burma, Asam and such other backward 
tracts shorter terms are allowed. Government, however, did 
not feel it necessary to lay . down a uniform limit. With 
regard to the suggested limitation of Government enhance- 
ments to a rise in value due to (i) State improvements and 

f See ‘Elementa of Indian taxation ^ by Leonard Alston. 
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(2) rise in prices, the Resolution declared that 'to deny the 
right of the State to a share in any increase of values except 
those which could be inferred from the general tables of 
price statistics — in itself a most fallacious and partial 
test, — would be to surrender to a number of individuals an 
increment which they had not themselves earned, but which 
had resulted, partly from the outlay of Government money 
on great public works such as canals and railways, partly 
from the general enhancement of values produced by ex- 
panding resources and a higher standard of civilization. ’ 
Owing to a lack of capital among the agricultural 
population, the land revenue is recovered not by a single 
annual payment but in instalments the dates and amounts 
of which are fixed to meet local circumstances.The Govern- 
ment is invested with extensive powers for the purpose of 
recovering the land revenue but extreme measures are 
adopted only in more serious cases. Of late years, the policy 
of suspending and remitting revenue has been largely deve- 
loped. Owing to famine and drought, the normal revenue 
cannot be collected in tracts affected by the calamity and 
the state demand has to be suspended, or even to be remit- 
ted. In 1905 the Government of India issued a resolution in 
which they laid down general lines to be followed in the 
various provinces with regard to suspensions and remissions 
of land revenue. "It was decided to adhere to the conclu- 
sion arrived at in 1882 (when previous instructions for 
modifying, where necessary, the strict system of revenue 
assessment and collection were issued) and endorsed by the 
Famine Commission of 1901, that relief will not be ordi- 
narily required when there is half a normal crop. On the 
other hand, it was suggested that total relief should be 
given where the crop is less than a quarter of the normal. 
The principle was accepted that as a general rule, no sus- 
pended revenue should be collected until after one fair 
harvest subsequent to the failure has been reaped in the 
affected tract. It was further laid down, that no relief 
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should be ordinarily given to the revenue payer o£ the land- 
lord class unless it can be ensured either by legislation or 
by arrangement that a proportionate degree of relief 
will be extended to the actual cultivators of the soil, or at 
least to the tenant class.” Local Governments were called 
upon to examine the existing rules in the light of these 
principles, and to make the rules more elastic so as to give 
timely relief to the cultivators in times of agricultural dis- 
tress. 

The question of tenant right in India is a very com- 
plex one. Between the State on the one side and the actual 
cultivator on the other, there stand intermediaries such as 
the Zamindars, sub-proprietors and a variety of tenants. In 
Rayatwari tracts it is comparatively easy to determine the 
status of the occupant who is either a proprietor having 
the obligation to pay land revenue to the Government or 
an inferior occupant paying rent to some superior. Apart 
from the few land-lord estates that exist in Madras and 
Bombay, there is in those provinces, hardly any growth of 
a land-lord or middleman class as such and consequently 
there are not be found there a variety of grades of interest 
as in Northern India. In Bengal, the United Provinces and 
the Central Provinces, the British Government was con- 
fronted with the problem of determining accurately the 
relations between land-lords and tenants and regulating the 
rents exacted by the former. For protecting the interests 
of tenants, the Government has passed, within the last 
thirty years, various tenancy laws in the several provinces. 
It being difficult to distinguish clearly between tenants who 
represent the old land-owners and those whose position is 
due to contract, in Bengal and the Agra Province, the gor- 
dian knot has been cut by the general rule that any tenant 
may be regarded as an occupancy tenant provided he has 
held the same land continuously for twelve years. This 
twelve years' rule does not apply in Punjab and Oudh and 
apiplifesonly to a limited extent in the Central Provinces. 
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But the Tenancy Acts there have provided for the safe- 
guarding of the tenants’ interests in other ways. In the 
words of the Government Resolution of 1902, the Legisla- 
ture has created a strong body of occupancy tenants in Ben- 
gal, has secured the tenantry of Oudh against enhancement 
at over-frequent intervals and in immoderate proportion 
and has practically given to every tenant in the Central 
Provinces fixity of tenure at a fair rent. Thus nearly two- 
thirds of the tenant area in the United Provinces and about 
a fifth in the Punjab are held by tenants with rights 
of occupancy. As the argricultural prosperity of the 
country ultimately depends upon the p rosperity of the 
direct cultivators of the soil, wherever the Government 
found land-lords coming between itself and the rayats, it 
stepped in to determine definitely their status and mutual 
obligations and to prevent rack-renting and oppression by 
the land-lords, be they Zamindars, Talukdars or Malguzars. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE. 

P ASSING reference has been made in previous chapters 
to Indian law, and the constitution and procedure of 
the Indian Legislature have been fully dealt with. It is the 
chief purpose of the present chapter to describe the 
machinery of judicial ‘administration in British India. 
From the fact that, except in the case of Bombay which 
was obtained in full sovereignty from Portugal, in all places 
where the British East India Company formed its settle- 
ments in this country, it did so with the express permission 
of the indigenous rulers, it may be inferred that they were 
subjected to indigenous law. Nothing of the sort, however, 
happened and the various charters of the Company confer- 
red upon it considerable judicial authority. It was believed 
that the British had brought their own national law with 
them and they could not submit to the laws of this country. 
The Royal Charter of Charles II of the year i66i gave to the 
Governor and Council of the several places belonging to the 
Company in the East Indies power "to judge all persons be- 
longing to the said Governor and Company or that should live 
under them in all causes, whether civil or criminal, according 
to the laws of the kingdom, and to execute justice accord- 
ingly.” In 1726, the Crown by Letters Patent established 
Mayors’ Courts at Madras, Bombay and Fort William, each 
consisting of a Mayor and nine Aldermen, seven of whom 
with the Mayor were required to be natural born British 
subjects. They were declared to be Courts of Record, and 
were empowered to try, hear and determine all civil suits, 
actions and pleas between party and party. But in the 
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confusion which prevailed in Bengal before and after the 
battle of Plassey, there was hardly any judicial system in 
the Company’s territory. The right of Dewani was ob- 
tained by the Company but civil and criminal justice re- 
mained in the hands of indigenous agency. In the time of 
Warren Hastings there was, however, a complete change 
of policy and the Company undertook the administration 
of civil and criminal justice instead of only a supervision 
of the same. Thus the Foujdari and Diwani AdalaLs came 
to be established, as also the Supreme Court by the Regu- 
lating Act. The defects of the Act and of the Char- 
ter of 1774 and the consequent conflict between the two 
rival and independent powers, vi:s. the Supreme Council 
and the Supreme Court are all matters of history. These 
defects were partially remedied by the Act of 1781(21 
Geo. Ill c. 70) which limited the jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court. At first it appears to have been intended 
that the English law should be made public and territorial 
and applicable to Europeans and Indians alike, but this 
idea was given up later on. The Act of 1781 which em- 
powered the Supreme Court to determine all actions and 
suits against the inhabitants of the City of Calcutta, ‘pro- 
vided that their succession and inheritance to lands, rents 
and goods and all matters of contract and dealing between 
party and party, should be determined in the case of 
Mahomedans by the laws and usages of Mahomedans or in 
the case of Gentoos, y the laws and usages of Gentoos, 
and where only one of the parties should be a Mahomedan 
or Gentoo, by the laws and usages of the defendant. ’ The 
influence of Western jurisprudence and the case law ema- 
nating from courts established and moulded on English 
models and generally the spread of education, gradually re- 
laxed and altered Hindu and Mahomedan laws and customs 
to a certain extent. Thus at the present day, ‘native law 
has been wholly superceded, as to criminal law and proce- 
dure and as to civil procedure, by the Indian Penal Code, 
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the Indian Codes of Criminal and Civil Procedure, the Evi- 
dence Act and other enactments and has been largely super- 
ceded as to other matters by Anglo-Indian legislation, but 
still regulates, as personal law, most matters relating to 
family law and the law of succession and inheritance among 
Hindus, Mahomedans and other natives of the country.’! 

The Mayor’s Courts at Madras and Bombay remained un- 
altered until 1797 when they were superceded by Recorder’s 
Courts, which were again replaced by Supreme Courts on 
the Bengal model, at Madras in 1800 and at Bombay in 1823. 
It is unnecessary to refer here to the changes made in the 
organization of Civil and Criminal Courts in the time of 
Lord Cornwallis, the Marquis of Wellesley and Lord William 
Bentinck. In 1801, during the administration of the Marquis 
of Wellesley, the two appellate courts of Sadar Nizamat 
addat and Sadar diwani adalat were remodelled. Instead of 
consisting of the Governor General-in-Council, they were 
composed of three or more judges selected from the cov- 
enanted service; thus they remained until merged in the 
High Court in 1862. The ordinary courts of justice were 
constituted much in their present form by Lord William 
Bentinck (1828-1835). The Provincial Courts of Appeal in 
civil cases were abolished ; full criminal jurisdiction was 
conferred upon the Civil District Judges, under the style of 
Sessions judges ; and the magisterial authority, formerly 
exercised by the Civil Judges was transferred to the Collec- 
tors. As regards Courts of Civil jurisdiction outside the 
Presidency towns. Courts of Native Commissioners had been 
established by Lord Cornwallis and amins, munsifs and sadar 
amins with varying civil jurisdictions were created. The 
sadar amin was later on abolished and was replaced by the 
Subordinate Judge, from whom an appeal lies to the District 
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Judge and the High Court. By the Act o£ 1833,* a Law 
Commission was appointed to sit in Calcutta and inquire in- 
to the jurisdiction and procedure of the courts of justice and 
police establishments and into the operation of the laws, 
civil and criminal. This Commission in whose labours 
Lord Macaulay bore a large part, prepared a Penal Code 
which became law in i860. Another Commission was ap- 
pointed by the Act of 1853 to sit in London for considering 
and reporting upon the recommendations of the Indian Law 
Commissioners. The simplification of the various judicial 
jurisdictions was brought about by the passing of the Civil 
Procedure Code and the Criminal Procedure Code along 
with the Penal Code. 

In 1861 was passed a statute (24 and 25 Viet. c. 104), 
empowering the Crown to establish by letters patent 
High Courts at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and eventually 
for the Province of Agra in which the Supreme Courts, as 
well as Sadar diwani adalat and the Sadar nizamat adalat were 
merged. The judges were to be appointed by the Crown 
and to hold office during the pleasure of the Sovereign. It 
was provided that in each case, at least one-third of the 
number were to be barristers or members of the Faculty of 


« 

• There was at that time such a hopeless jumble of statutes, laws and regula- 
tions, and of Hindu and Mahomedan laws and usages that the necessity of bring- 
ing order out of this chaos was urgently felt The attempt of the East India 
Company to govern Englishmen by English law and Indians by their own 
laws, Hindu, Mahomedan and Budbdst, had failed and the Act of 183S declar- 
ed that ‘Ht was expedient that, subject to such special arrangements as local 
circumstances may require, a general system of j udicial establishment and 
police, to which all persons whatever, as well Europeans as Natives, may be 
subject should be established in the said territories at an early period ; and 
that such laws as may be applicable in common to all classes of the inhabitants 
of the said territories, due regard being had to the rights, feelings and peculiar 
usages of the people, should be enacted and that all la^s and customs having 
the force of law within the same territories should be ascertained and consoli- 
dated and as occasion may require, amended*” 
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Advocates of Scotland and at least one-third members of 
the judicial branch of the Indian Civil Service, the remaining 
places being available for the appointment of Indian law- 
yers. The High Courts exercise jurisdiction, origial, and 
appellate, civil and criminal, testamentary and intes- 
tate, insolvent and matrimonial. Their ordinary origi- 
nal jurisdiction is confined to the Presidency towns, thus 
preserving a distinction which dates from the Charter of 
1726. By their extraordinary original jurisdiction and of 
their appellate jurisdiction, they control all the other courts 
of justice, both civil and criminal, within the limits pre- 
scribed by their letters patent. Subject to any law which 
may be made by the Governor General-in-Council, the High 
Courts may not exercise any original jurisdiction in any 
matter concerning the revenue or concerning acts order- 
ed or done in the collection thereof according to the usage 
and practice of the country or the regulations for the time 
being in force. The High Courts exercise their power of 
control and supervision over all courts subject to their ap- 
pellate jurisdiction ; they may call for returns, direct the 
transfer of any suit or appeal from any such court to any 
other court of equal or superior jurisdiction, may make and 
issue general rules for regulating the practice and proceed- 
ings of such courts and fix the tables of fees to be 
allowed to sheriffs, attorneys and all clerks and oificers of 
such courts. All such rules, forms &c., however, require 
the previous approval of the Local Government. The 
Governor General and the Governors of Madras and Bombay 
and members of their Councils are exempted from the ori- 
ginal jurisdiction of the High Courts in respect of any thing 
counselled or done by any of them in his public capacity. 
Similar exemption is given to them in the matter of arrest 
or imprisonment in civil proceedings in the High Courts 
and of criminal jurisdiction in respect of any misdemeanour 
at common law or under any Act of Parliament. This 
exemption is, of course, intended to obviate the recurrence 
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of such unseemly conflicts as took place in the time of War- 
ren Hastings. Corresponding to the four chartered High 
Courts at Madras, Bombay, Calcutta and Allahabad there 
are Chief Courts deriving their authority from the Indian 
legislature in those parts of British India which lie outside 
their jurisdiction. The Chief Court of the Punjab was 
established in 1866 and that of Lower Burma in 1900. In 
Oudh, the Central Provinces, N. W. Frontier Province, 
Upper Burma, Coorg, Berar and Sind, there are courts of 
Judicial Copamissioners. The powers and jurisdiction of 
these non-chartered High Courts are similar to those of the 
chartered High Courts. Allahabad not being a Presidency 
town, the High Court there has no original jurisdiction ex- 
cept as regards criminal proceedings against European 
British subjects. Under the Act of 1861, each High Court 
consisted of a Chief Justice and as many judges, not exceed- 
ing 1 5 as the Crown might from time to time think fit to 
appoint. This maximum allowed by statute was, however, 
found to be inadequate to the growing volume of business. 
The Indian High Courts Act, 1911 was therefore passed 
raising the maximum number of judges, including the Chief 
Justice, to 20 and provision was . made for the establish- 
ment of additional High Courts in any part of India. 

Below the High Courts, there are subordinate courts, 
both civil and criminals As regards the civil courts, their 
procedure is regulated by the Code of Civil Procedure, but 
their constitution, nomenclature and jurisdiction vary 
in the different provinces and depend upon Acts pass- 
ed for these provinces. In general, the constitu- 
tion of these courts in the major provinces is uniform. 
Each district usually has a District Judge who exercises con- 
trol over all the courts in his district and his court is the 
chief civil tribunal to which appeals may be made from the 
lower courts. Below tfie District Judge, there are Subordi- 
i^te Judges with smaUjer jurisdiction, and jMunsiffs pr Sub- 
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ordinate Judges o£ the second class stand below them. The 
jurisdiction o£ the Subordinate Judges is unlimited with re- 
gard to the value o£ cases, while that o£ MunsifEs is limited 
£rom Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 5,000. The title o£ Subordinate Judge 
is somewhat misleading because his jurisdiction is greater 
than that o£ the District Judge, since it extends to all civil 
suits, whatever their amount, while the District Judge’s 
original jurisdiction is limited to suits not exceeding Rs. 
10,000, though appeals may be pre£erred, in small suits in 
his court £rom the decisions o£ both the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsiffis. Appeals also lie to the High Court £rom 
the decisions o£ the District Judge, and o£ the Subordinate 
Judge, in cases exceeding ten thousand rupees in amount. 
In the presidency towns, and in some other places, there 
are also what are called 'Small Causes Courts’ which exercise 
final jurisdiction in petty cases. In the matter o£ the admi- 
nistration o£ criminal justice the chie£ guide and regulator 
o£ procedure is the Code o£ Criminal Procedure. For every 
district or group o£ districts, there is a court o£ Sessions 
presided over by a Sessions Judge who is the District Judge 
himsel£ exercising his criminal jurisdiction. He may be 
assisted by additional, joint and assistant Sessions Judges. Be- 
low the Sessions Judge there are magistrates o£ three classes, 
o£ the first class, the second class and of the third class. In 
the prsidency towns there are special magistrates called the 
Presidency Magistrates and in every district town there is a 
magistrate of the first class called the District Magistrate 
who has subordinate magistrates under him. A High Court 
is competent to pass any sentence authorized by law. A 
Sessions Judge possesses the same poWer subject to the 
confirmation of the High Court in cases of capital sentences. 
Trials before the High Court are by a jury of nine and those 
before a court ol' s essions either by a jury or with assessors 
who assist but do not bind the Judge by their opinions. A 
European British subject may be tried only by a European 
magistrate or an Indian magistrate who is a Justice of the 
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Peace and Judges o£ the High Courts, the Sessions Judges, 
District Magistrates and Presidency Magistrates are justices 
of the peace ex officio. ( i ) Presidency Magistrates and 
Magistrates of the first class can pass sentences of impri- 
sonment up to two years and of fine up to Rs. i,ooo. In 
cases which they are not competent to dispose of finally, 
they commit for trial to the court of sessions or the High 
Court. ( 2 ) Magistrates of the second class can pass sen- 
tences of imprisonment upto six months and of fine upto 
Rs. 200. ( 3 ) Magistrates of the third class can pass sen- 
tences of imprisonment up to one month and of fine not 
exceeding 50 rupees. Provision is made and is largely re- 
sorted to in towns, for the appointment of honorary magis- 
trates, for the formation of benches of magistrates 
honorary or stipendiary, and for the appointment, in the 
Presidency towns, of Presidency magistrates, to try minor 
offences and commit to the High Court persons charged 
with more heinous crimes. In certain provinces, a large 
number of petty cases are tried by village headmen in their 
capacity as village magistrates and by village officers in 
certain other provinces such as the village police patels in 
Bombay and village headmen in Burma. In military can- 
tonments the original criminal jurisdiction is that of a ! 
military officer styled the Cantonment Magistrate. 

The system of Indian law gives considerable scope for 
appeal. From a conviction by a second or third class 
Magistrate an appeal lies to the District Magistrate and an | 
appeal may be preferred in the court of Sessions Judge 
from the convictions of first class Magistrates, lihe 
original convictions of the Sessions Judge, again, are ap- | 
pealable to the High Court or Chief Court in the province. 

In the case of a death sentence the convicted person may 
appeal for mercy to the head of the province and also the 
Viceroy. In certain cases an appeal lies even to the Privy » 
Council in London. The intervention of the High Court 
m the Chief Court is also sougjit in many cases and these 
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Courts use their revisionary powers when such applications 
are made to transfer cases from one court to another or 
to order them to be retried. Appeals lie on points of fact 
and of law, and the severity of a sentence is allowed as a 
ground of appeal even when facts upon which it is based 
are admitted to have been established. Government also 
is allowed to appeal to the High Court or Chief Court 
against an acquittal and they may revise cases in which it 
is believed there has been a flagrant miscarriage of justice. 
In civil cases there is an equally ample latitude allowed 
for appeal. Except in the case of Small Causes Courts an 
appeal lies from the decision of a Munsif to the District 
Judge who may transfer such appeals to the Subordinate 
Judges for disposal. Similarly the decrees of the Subordi- 
nate Judge and the District Judge are liable to appeal to 
the High Court and second or special appeals are allowed 
by the latter. In certain cases further appeal may be 
made to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Be- 
sides the Courts mentioned above, there are revenue courts 
presided over by officers whose duty it is to collect and 
settle revenue. Ordinary civil courts cannot interfere in 
matters connected with the assessment and collection of 
land revenue and with purely fiscal matters. But all ques- 
tions of title to land have been brought within the cogni- 
zance of the civil courts. Other suits are dealt with 
entirely by revenue officers. The increase of litigation in 
India in recent times is a noticeable feature of the social 
and economic life of the people. The growth of litigation 
has been attributed ‘ to a general advance in prosperity and 
education, to the growth of business and the improvements 
in communications.’ There are probably other causes also 
responsible for it which render growing litigation an ob- 
ject of anxiety rather than one for congratulation. The 
facilities which the judicial syptem allows for appeals is 
also said to be at the bottom of the phenomenon. The 
courts are being crushed under the weight of appeal work 
27 
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and the curtailment of appeal facilities has been discussed. 
According to Joseph Chailley*, ' such discussion will have 
no material effect. The right of appeal is useful every- 
where, and in India it is specially necessary, however ex- 
cessive the use made of it. The reasons are clear : the courts, 
with the exception of the High Courts, are less competent 
than those of Europe, and have not ordinarily the check of 
an enlightened bar and a vigilant press. The mediocre 
character of the magistracy qualifies even the abuse of 
appeal facilities. ’ 

The total number of civil suits instituted in civil 
courts exceeds 20 lakhs annually. If we leave out of 
account suits under the rent law which largely swell the 
total in Bengal, Assam and the Central Provinces, we get 
the following figures representing the number of suits 
instituted per 10,000 of population in 1901 and 1911 respec- 
tively. 

Suits instituted per 10,000 of population. 



1901. 

1911. 

Bengal ... 

50 

45 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

45 t 

77 

United Provinces ... 

30 

40 

Punjab 

114 

91 

Central Provinces and Berar 

84 

82 

Burma 

63 

69 

Madras 

88 

103 

Bombay 

69 

66 

Total British India 

64 

67 

Suits for money or moveable 

property 

form a very 


large proportion of the total number, the remaining suits 
being chiefly for immovable property, or mortgage suits. 


•"Administative Problems of British India, 
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The character of civil litigation will be understood if the 
average value of suits is taken into consideration. The 
average value of suits, the value of which can be estimated 
in money, shows a tendency to increase, but of the total 
number of suits considerably more than a half are still of a 
value of not more than Rs. 50 and a substantial proportion 
are of a value not exceeding Rs. 10. Suits of a value ex- 
ceeding Rs. 10,000 numbered only 2,550 in 19 ii while the 
number of suits tried in the Courts of Small Causes which 
exist to provide a cheap and speedy means of recovering 
small debts, was 2,69,154 in 1911 against 1,91,900 in 1901. 
Only about 25 per cent, of the total number of suits are 
contested and a very large proportion go in favour of the 
plaintifE, showing that the litigation is not unjustified. As 
mentioned above, the number of appeals shows a general 
upward tendency. In 1901 the total number of appeals 
before the courts was 1,23,612 ; in 1906, 1,25,381 ; and in 
1911, 1,46,363. The number of criminal offences does not 
show any marked increase. The number of ‘true cases’, 
i. e. of offences reported less the cases struck off as false, 
was 11,21,531, in 1901, and the corresponding figure for 
1911 was 12,20,283. This increase of 8.8 per cent, was not 
much greater than the increase in population which was 5^ 
per cent. 

No Indian Judge or Magistrate can try a European 
British subject unless he happens to be a District Judge or 
Sessions Judge. The Code of Criminal Procedure thus 
defines a ‘European British subject’: — (i) Any subject 
of Her Majesty born, naturalized, or domiciled in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or in any of 
the European, American, Australian colonies or possessions 
of Her Majesty, or in the colony of New Zealand, or in the 
colony of Cape of Good Hope or Natal; ( 2 ) Any child 
or grand child of any such person by legitimate descent. 
Every European British subject brought for trial before the 
District Magistrate or Sessions Judge has the right, how- 
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ever, to claim to be tried by a jury of which not less than 
half the number shall be Europeans or Americans. Before 
1872 the trial of European British subjects could take place 
only before the High Courts and great inconvenience was 
caused to the parties involved. This state of things was 
sought to be. remedied by the Government of India about 
1884 by investing Indian Magistrates and Judges with the 
power of trying European British subjects. This proposal 
encountered such a storm of European opposition that the 
Government were compelled to drop the measure, and the 
famous Ilbert Bill controversy left the position as it was 
before the ref orm w^as contemplated. “It maybe feared that 
the result of all this has been that we must leave to a 
distant future the hope that the Government of India will be 
able to place the law regarding'jurisdiction over European 
British subjects on a satisfactory footing''.* 


8tr John Straohey, 


enaPTER xi. 


0 

POLICE AND JAILS, 

I T is during the later years of British rule that a regular 
police force has been organised for the prevention and 
detection of crime. In pre-British days, the responsibility of 
maintaining peace was thrown up on the shoulders of the 
village community which was a unit of administration for 
every purpose. The headman and watchman of the village 
were, however, held specially answerable for the preserva- 
tion of peace. When there were large Zamindars, the duty 
devolved upon them and was performed through the subor- 
dinate tenure holders. The real executive police of the coun- 
try were thus the village watchmen. The police administra- 
tion of large towns was entrusted to officers called Kotwrils 
who received large salaries and had to maintain a consider- 
able constabulary. The Kotwali* rule in Poona in the days of 

"In his introduction to the Peshwas’ Diaries, the late Mr. Justioe 
Eanade obserres : — “ As regards the Police, the Kamavisdar, with 
his shibandi force of horse and foot, constituted the regular Police 
defence of the country In the villages, the Patil and Kulkarni, and 
theJaglias or watchmen, consisting of Mahars and Mangs, secured 
their internal quiet, and in the larger villages or towns, each man 
had to do watch duty at the Ohoudi by turns. Besides the Shiban- 
dis and the village Police, in largo towns Kotwali establishments 
were organized for the detection and the punishment of crime, and 
we find that kotwals were appointed at Poona, Nasik, Pandharpur, 
Nagar, Satara, Wai, Ahmedabad, Bnrhanpur, Tiimbak, and other 
towns. The Kotwali establishments had also the charge of the 
conservancy of the cities and scavengers were provided and paid for 
by cesses levied from householders... The Kotwals at Poona, Nagar, 
Pandharpnr, Junnar, and Nasik had powers of Magistrates in miscel*- 
laneous cases, which, in the districts, were disposed of by the Kaina- 
viidars ”, 
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the later Peshwas is well known. The Moghul Emperors 
followed and developed this indigenous system which 
was not unlike that of Saxon England and of the England 
of Norman times. But the system could not stand the 
strain of political disorder and the relaxation of the con- 
trol of the central authority. When the diwani of Bengal 
was conferred upon the East India Company, its officers 
were confronted with anarchy and disorder. To remedy 
this state of things, they did not at once overhaul the whole 
system kut maintained the old village organization and tried 
to improve the machinery for supervision. The Zamindars, 
who were till that time responsible for the maintenance of 
order, were relieved of that duty and their police service was 
commuted for a payment of enhanced revenue. The nizmnat 
or criminal jurisdiction which had been left in 1765 under 
the control of the Nabob was taken over by the East India 
Company, and the nizimat court was removed by Lord Corn- 
wallis from Murshidabad to Calcutta in 1790. The Zamindars 
were replaced by European Magistrates of districts who had 
under them for police purposes a staff of 'darogas’ and a body 
of peons. Each district was divided into police jurisdictions 
or thams of about 20 square miles, each of which was placed 
under the charge of the 'daroga' who was empower- 
ed to maintain a body of constables at the expense of 
Government. This was the origin of a stipendiary police 
force under the orders of the chief executive officer of a 
district, which remained substantially unaltered in Bengal 
until 1861. The Kotwali system was continued in cities 
and a daroga was appointed for each ward of the city. The 
Bengal police organization was adopted in the N. W. Pro- 
vinces but in Madras and Bombay a different system was 
followed. 

The police reform in Bengal, however, proved a failure 
and robberies, murders and dacoities were of frequeht occur- 
rence. Inquiries were instituted into the causes of this 
failure, and in 1813 the Court of Directors appointed a spe- 
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cial committee of their own body for this purpose. Next 
year the Court issued orders in which they condemned the 
establishment of darogas and their subordinates and insisted 
strongly on the maintenance of the village police as form- 
ing in every village the best security of internal peace. 
“They pointed out that the village police secures the aid and 
co-operation of the people at large in the support and 
furtherance of its operations, because it is organized in a 
mode which adapts itself to their customs; that any system 
for the general management of the police of the country 
which is not built on that foundation must be radically de- 
fective and inadequate ; and that the preservation of social 
order and tranquillity can never be efiEected by the feeble 
operation of a few 'darogas’ and peons stationed through an 
extensive country, wanting in local influence and connection 
with the people, insufficiently remunerated to induce res- 
pectable men to accept the office, placed beyond the sight 
and control of the Magistrate and surrounded with various 
temptations to betray their trust.”* Effect was given to 
this principle laid down by the Court of Directors in 1816 
in Madras where the establishment of darogas was abolished 
and the village system was called back to life. The village 
headmen were directed to apprehend ofEenders and send 
them to the tahsildars who were appointed heads of police 
of their districts under the general supervision of the Euro- 
pean Magistrate. The Madras organization was adopted 
in Bombay in 1827 with the difference that the general super- 
vision was entrusted not to the executive Government as in 
Madras, but to the Sadder Faujdari Adalat or the Supreme 
Criminal Court. In the absence of a subordinate revenue 
establishment as in Madras and Bombay, the daroga and 
his men had to be retained in Bengal though with curtailed 
powers. An important step was taken in that presidency 
in 1808 when a Superintendent of Police with criminal juris- 


* Eeport of the Indian Polios Oommission, 1902-03. 
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diction was appointed. He worked with the help of spies 
and informers to suppress dacoity and the system showed 
satisfactory results. The Superintendents were, however, 
abolished in 1829 when Divisional Commissioners were 
appointed for the first time and the Collector-Magistrate 
became the head of the police, the functions of Superinten- 
dent being performed for each Division by the Commis- 
sioner. The attention of the Court of Directors was once 
more directed to the question of the chaotic and inefficient 
character of the Police in India and committees were once 
more appointed to make inquiries. No action was, however, 
taken for many years upon the recommendations that were 
made to the Court. The chief defects of the existing system 
were that the police force was imperfectly organized and 
the magistrates were overburdened with other duties that 
tended to weaken their supervision over the police. The 
duties of Magistrate and Police Superintendent were first 
separated in Presidency Towns. When Sir Charles Napier 
was called upon to organize the administration of Sind 
after its conquest in 1843, he adopted this principle taking 
as his model the Irish constabulary. The peculiarity of his 
system lay in the fact that the Sind police was made an en- 
tirely separate department of the executive Government, 
independent of the judicial authority. The Government of 
Bombay decided to borrow a leaf out of Sir Charles Napier’s 
book, and in 1855 the Bombay police was remodelled after 
the Sind pattern. Under this system, for police purposes 
each district was placed in the charge of a Superintendent 
who had exclusive control over the force though he was 
generally subordinate to the Magistrate. Over every taluka 
was appointed a subordinate police officer who held to the 
Mamlatdar the same relation as the Superintendent to the 
Magistrate and the supreme control over the police was 
transferred from the Court of Faujdari Adalat to the Gov- 
ernment. This last feature was found to work unsatisfac- 
torily and in 1855 the administration of the police was trans- 
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ferred to a Commissioner of Police who was also Inspector 
of Prisons. A reform on similar lines was efEected in Madras 
in 1859 when the grave abuses in the working of the police 
in that Presidency were revealed by the disclosures of what 
is known as the Torture Commission. The lead of reform 
was followed in the Punjab and other provinces and the 
importance of the subject was so keenly felt that the Gov- 
ernment of India in i860 appointed a Commission to inquire 
into the whole question of police administration in India 
and to submit proposals for increasing the efficiency and 
reducing the excessive expenditure. 

Chief among the recommendations were that at the 
head of the. police in each province there should be an 
Inspector General and at the head of a District a Super- 
intendent. The subordinate force was to consist of In- 
spectors, head constables, sergeants and constables, the 
head constable being in charge of a police station and the In- 
spector of a group of stations. The Commission recommend- 
ed that Commissioners of Divisions should cease to be 
Superintendents of police though they did not wish to limit 
their general control over the criminal administration and 
their authority over District Magistrates. These recommen- 
dations were embodied in a Bill which was passed into law as 
Act V of 1861. With the exception of Bombay, the police 
forces were organized on the lines laid down in this Act 
with certain variations. In Bombay, however, under the 
local District Police Act, the District Superintendent and 
his staff were placed under the control of the Magistrate of 
the District who was himself subject to the orders of the 
Commissioner. The Inspector General of Police had been 
abolished in i860, but was restored twenty four years 
later. The oflScers in the Indian Police Service were drawn, 
for many years, from the commissioned ranks of the Native 
Army and were afterwards appointed by nomination alone. 
In 1893 the system of competition in England and in India 
was iuteoduced and oflScers already in the public service 
28 
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were also promoted. The Police Commission o£ 1902 regard- 
ed the system introduced in i860 as, on the whole, a wise 
and efficient one, and the main causes of its failure were 
thus pointed out: — “That the extent to which the village 
police must co-operate with the regular police has been lost 
sight of, and an attempt has almost everywhere been 
made to do all the police work through the officers of the 
department ; that the importance of police work has been 
under-estimated, and responsible duties have ordinarily 
been entrusted to untrained and ill-educated officers recruit- 
ed in the lowest ranks from the lower strata of society; that 
supervision has been defective owing to the failure to ap- 
point even the stafiE contemplated by the law and to increase 
that stafE with the growing necessities of administration; 
that the superior officers of the department have been in- 
sufficiently trained and have been allowed from various 
causes to get out of acquaintance and sympathy with the 
people and out of touch even with their subordinates ; and 
that their sense of responsibility has been weakened by a 
degree of interference never contemplated by the authors 
of the system." 

The recommendations of the Commission were 
naturally designed to combat the above evils in the exist- 
ing organization and character of the police, and had refer- 
ence to the method of recruiting superior and subordinate 
officers, to their salaries and their respective duties, to the 
establishment of training schools, the creation of a 
criminal Investigation Department for each province, the 
necessity of developing existing village agencies available 
for police work and to the urgency of improving the 
general tone of the police force which failed to inspire con- 
fidence in the minds of the people. In a lengthy Resolution 
issued on the Commission’s report in 1905, the Government 
of India characterized the picture drawn by the Com- 
mission, of the corruption and inefficiency of tfte Police as 
highly exaggerated, concurred with it on the whole in its 
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main conclusions, and accepted its chief proposals. These 
were calculated to involve an additional expenditure of 
nearly a crore and a half of rupees a year ; the actual ex- 
penditure since 1905 has exceeded even this amount. The 
proposals of the Commission have been carried out to a 
large extent in almost all provinces. There is a great im- 
provement in the organization, the pay and prospects of 
the police as a whole, but its general character and tone 
about which the Commission of 1902 felt called upon to 
make strong remarks, yet leave much to be desired. Gov- 
ernment are themselves conscious of these imperfections 
and point out the difficulties which lie in the way of re- 
form. It is admitted that the police can never do its work 
successfully unless and until it inspires confidence in the 
public mind which at present it hardly does. It is in this 
direction that improvement has to be made. 

In most provinces, the police establishment forms a 
single force under the Local Government, there being a 
separate force for each district in Bombay. At the head 
of the department is an Inspector General of Police who is 
a police officer or a member of the Indian Civil Service. 
The province is divided into 'ranges’ which are in the charge 
of Deputy Inspectors General. Each district is in the 
charge of a District Superintendent who is responsible for 
the discipline and internal management of the force, and in 
all matters concerned with the preservation of peace and 
the detection and suppression of crime, is the subordinate 
of the District Magistrate. He has one or more Assistant or 
Deputy .Superintendents. Assistant Superintendents are re- 
cruited in England by competitive examination from candi- 
dates who must be British subjects of European descent but 
direct appointment may be made in India in exceptional cases. 
Deputy Superintedents are recruited in India partly by 
promotion and partly by direct appointment of Indians hav- 
ing the necessary qualifications required for the Provincial 
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Services. The district is divided for Police purposes into sec- 
tions or circles, under Inspectors and the circle is again split 
up into smaller areas each of which has a Police Station in 
the charge of a subordinate officer who is in many provinces 
a Sub-Inspector. The average area of a Police Station is 
about 200 square miles. In this Presidency there are also 
subsidiary police stations known as outposts. A reserve 
is kept at the head-quarters of each district to supply men 
in case of need. A small proportion of the police are 
mounted. On frontier tracts in Bengal, Assam, Burma 
and North West Frontier Province a force of military 
police is maintained. Apart from the regular or stipen- 
diary force, the immemorial institution of the village 
watchman still survives almost everywhere throughout 
India. The old theory that the prevention and detection 
of crime is a local responsibility has been emphasised and 
always accepted by the British Government but it has, 
for the most, neglected to maintain the efficiency of the 
village watchmen and to harmonise the working of the 
rural and stipendiary systems. The regular police have, 
however, to depend largely on the village officers for in- 
formation and assistance. The watchman is under the direct 
control of the headman on whom rests the responsibility 
to report crime and to help the execution of justice. In 
Bengal where there are no headmen, the ‘Chaukidars’ are 
regular low-paid police officers and in other parts of Nor- 
thern India they are partly subordinate to the village elders 
or 'lambardars’ and partly responsible to the officer in 
charge of the Police Station. The village watchmen are 
remunerated in different ways in the different provinces by 
grants of rent-free land, fees or monthly salaries paid from 
cesses. They are under the supervision and control not 
of the regular police officers but of the Collector or Deputy 
Commissioner. ■ For the detection of local crime their 
services are invaluable but they are said to have little 
Stimulus for exertion and their condition is unsatisfactory. 
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In the Presidency towns and in Rangoon there are 
separate police forces under Commissioners. Similarly the 
organization of the Railway police is distinct from the dis- 
trict police though they act in co-operation. Obviously the 
Railway police are concerned with the maintenance ojf law 
and order and watch and ward over railway property and are 
provided for by the railway administration. In most pro- 
vinces the bulk of the rank and file of the police are illite- 
rate. Recently training schools for constables have been 
established in certain provinces and special central police 
training schools are to be found in almost all provinces. It 
is believed that there will be gradual improvement in the 
Indian police as more literate and trained men come to be em- 
ployed in that force. Offences are classed by law as ‘cogni- 
zable’ or ‘non-cognizable’ according as the culprit may or 
may not be arrested without a warrant. In the case of the 
former class of offences the accused must be taken by the 
investigating officer before a Magistrate who records his con- 
fession if he makes one. Great care has to be taken to see 
that the confession is perfectly voluntary. An accused per- 
son cannot be detained by the police for more than 24 hours 
without a Magistrate’s special order. In ordinary cases 
the prosecution is conducted by the Inspector or sub-in- 
spector, but in serious ones a pleader may be engaged or the 
work may be done by the district or Assistant Superinten- 
dent. Cases that come before a sessions court are conduct- 
ed by the Government pleader. Besides detecting crime, 
the police have also to prevent crime and for this purpose 
they have to keep a constant watch on the movements of 
habitual offenders and suspected characters. Tribes and 
gangs of thieves and robbers who make thefts and robberies 
the regular avocation of their lives have to be specially 
watched and brought to book. An endeavour is being 
made to reclaim some of these criminal tribes. The ‘Bhamp- 
tas’ who were recently tried and punished at Poona for 
their systematic thievish operations over an extensive area, 
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are typical of one of these classes of criminals. The work 
of detecting organized crime was long in the hands of the 
Thagi and Dakaiti Department which was abolished in 1904 
and was replaced by the Criminal Intelligence Department 
under the control of a Director. Provincial Criminal In- 
vestigation Departments have now been organized with the 
object of providing full and systematic information with 
regard to important and organized crime. 

The total sanctioned strength of the civil police in 1911 
was 1,89,993 ^nd the village watchmen are estimated at 
about 7,00,000. The strength of the military police which 
is extensively employed in Burma was 2,261 in the same 
year. The reorganization efEected in 1905 added consider- 
ably to the cost of the police. The total police charges which 
amounted, in 1901-02 to ;£ 2,691,344 increased to .£4,602,977 
in 1911-12. The receipts from fees, fines &c. and on ac- 
count of police supplied to municipalities, private companies 
and persons came to £ 1,22,738 in 1911-12, so that deduct- 
ing these, the net charges in that year amounted to £ 
4,480,239. The average number of regular civil police per 
lOjOooof population was in 1911-12, for Bengal,4'4; Bombay* 
i2'9; Madras, 7-8; Burma, 13-1; and Punjab, 9-6. 

In India, as in England and other countries, the treat- 
ment accorded to persons convicted by the law courts was, 
for centuries, very harsh and often brutal. Not to speak 
of pillorying and whipping at the cart's tale or mutilating 
and maiming, which were resorted to without compunc- 
tion, the condition of the dark and dirty cells to which pri- 
soners were consigned was such as would be regarded as 
a disgrace to a civilized people to-day. An account of the 
old pestilential prisons and the unwholesome food given to 
their inmates would be read with horror by the present 
generation. The question of prison reform was taken up 
in England by a few conscientious and determined philan- 
thropists and the public conscience was roused to the neces- 
sity of improving the shocking condition of the national 
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jails. Compared •with the prisons o£ former times the jails 
of to-day are palaces and the principle has been appreciated 
that punishment is meant as a corrective as much as a 
deterrent. Prison reform has been carried out upon this 
principle and it has been adopted by the British Govern- 
ment in this country. The present jail administration in 
India is regulated generally by the Prisons Act of 1894 and 
by rules issued under it by the various Governments. Be- 
fore that they -were regulated- by local enactments in 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal and by the Act of 1 870 passed 
by the Governor General’s Council, in territory immediate- 
ly under the Government of India. There 'was, therefore, a 
great diversity in the jail rules and discipline, and it was the 
chief object of the Act of 1894 to secure uniformity so far 
as possible in respect of the recognized jail offences and the 
punishments to be inflicted. In 1896, the Government of 
India issued a series of rules for the regulation of jails, 
which had reference to the definition of prison offences, the 
classification of punishments, the award of marks, the 
shortening of sentences and a few other points. The 
punishments authorized by the Indian Penal Code for con- 
victed offenders include transportation, penal servitude, 
rigorous imprisonment, which may include short periods 
of solitary confinement and simple imprisonment. Civil 
and under-trial prisoners have also to be accommodated in 
the jails. 

The jails are classed under three heads, central, district 
and subsidiary. Jails of the first class are intended for prison- 
ers sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. Those who are 
sentenced to a term of from 15 days to a year may be detain- 
ed in the District Jail at the headquarters of the district, 
while the subsidiary jails or lock-ups are meant for persons 
under trial and sentenced to less than 15 days’ imprison- 
ment. There is an Inspector General under each Local 
Government who exercises general control over the jails 
within his province. This official is usually a member of the 
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Indian Medical Service and the Superintendents o£ central 
jails are generally men from that same service. Every 
jail has four officers, viz. a superintendent who looks after 
matters connected with discipline, labour, expenditure, 
punishment and control subject to the orders of the District 
Magistrate in the case of district jails ; a medical officer who 
has charge of the sanitary administration; a medical sub- 
ordinate ; and a jailer. The first two offices may be and 
are generally combined in one person. Most of the district 
and other jails are in the charge of the Civil Surgeon of the 
district. There are, besides, warders and convict officers, 
many of the convicts being employed in this capacity as an 
inducement to good behaviour. Prisoners are mostly con- 
fined in association and one important reform contemplated 
by the Act of 1894 was the gradual introduction of the 
separate cell system. Financial difficulties have prevented 
the carrying out of this reform, but gradual progress is 
being made in that direction. The provision of cells for 
separate confinement, has been carried farthest in Madras. 
Female prisoners are kept entirely .separate from males ; 
so are prisoners under 18 years of age from old prisoners. 
A further distinction is made between boys and youths, 
convicted and unconvicted prisoners and prisoners civil and 
criminal. Prisoners are fettered only to restrain violence 
and the hours of work do not exceed nine. There has been 
a steady improvement in the health of the prison popula- 
tion which compares favourably with that of the general 
working population. The mark system under which con- 
victs can earn remission of sentence by good conduct was 
found to give satisfactory results and it was slightly modi- 
fied in 1907, the remission earned being now recorded in 
days instead of in marks. Convicts are mostly made to 
work on the jail premises and are employed on jail service 
and repairs and in workshops. The maximum limit of age 
of what are called 'youthful offenders' is 15, and offenders 
below that limit are either sent to reformatory schools or 
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are delivered over to their parents’ custody or are discharg- 
ed with a warning. Special provision is naade for teaching 
useful trades to another class of prisoners, viz. the ‘young 
adults’, those who are between 15 and 18 years of age. The 
Reformatory Schools are administered by the Education De- 
partment and care is taken to give the boys useful education 
so that they maybe fitted for employment on leaving school. 
Almost every province has now one school each and the 
seven schools open in 1911 contained 1,312 boys as compar- 
ed with 1,227 in the seven schoolswhich were open in 1901. 
The number of girl prisoners is very small, and Magis- 
trates have been directed, as far as possible, to discharge girls 
on admonition or deliver them to their parentsor guardians. 

Port Blair in the Andaman Islands is the only penal 
settlement where sentences of transportation are carrried 
out. Convicts sentenced to transportation for life or for a 
term of years, of which six shall have still to run, may be trans- 
ported to the Andamans. The Prison Committee of 1838 held 
that transportation should be for life only, but in 1874 the 
practice of sending term-convicts was re-established. A 
Commission of two officers appointed later on to inquire intO' 
the subject, however, recommended that the transportation 
of male term-convicts should be discontinued and orders 
were passed accordingly by the Government of India in 
1891. But Government afterwards reverted to the old 
system in consequence of provision being made in India 
for enforcing close penal discipline in cellular jails. 
There are five different stages in the life of a transported 
convict, he being promoted from one class to another 
above it, the rigour of the discipline and the hardness of 
work being moderated at each stage. An ordinary convict 
may earn his release after twenty years by good conduct 
and a dacoit after twenty five. The penal settlement is ad- 
ministered by a Superintendent and a staff of subordinates 
and assistants. The convict population of Port Blair num- 
bered 14,709 in 1905-06 and in 1912 it was 11,235. Of 
»9 
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the latter 10,633 were males and 602 females. Of these, 
•1,566 and 272 respectively, mostly occupied as cultivators, 
were 'self supporters’. A well-behaved convict when he 
reaches the first class is granted a ticket enabling him to 
support himself, with a plot of land. He may then send 
for his family or marry a female convict. In 1911, there 
were in India 41 central jails, 188 district jails and 524 sub- 
sidiary jails. The number of prisoners of all classes receiv- 
ed during the year was 4,52,489 males and 18,024 females. 
The average number of all classes of prisoners was 1,03,001 
and of convicted criminals, 90,783. Of the convicts sen- 
tenced to labour, 21-7 per cent, were employed as prison 
oflScers and servants and 40-2 on manufactures. 
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EDUCATION. 

T he existing educational system in India is based upon 
the principles for the first time definitely laid down 
in the memorable despatch of the Court of Directors of the 
year 1854. It is known as Sir Charles Wood’s Despatch and 
is looked upon as the educational charter of the people of 
India. The systematic promotion of education in this 
■country was, thereby, accepted as one of the duties of the 
■State and it was at the same time declared that the type 
of that education should have for its object the diffusion of 
the arts, science, philosophy and literature of Europe. The 
purport of that document is thus summarised in the Report 
of the Education Commission, 1882 ; — “The Despatch of 1854 
■commends to the special attention of the Government of 
India the improvement and far wider extension of education, 
both English and vernacular, and prescribes as the means 
for the attainment of these objects: — (i) the constitution of 
a separate Department of the administration for education ; 
(2) the institution of Universities at the Presidency towns ; 
■(3) the establishment of institutions for training teachers 
for all classes of schools ; (4) the maintenance of the exist- 
ing Government Colleges and High Schools, and the increase 
of their number when necessary ; (5) the establishment of 
new Middle Schools ; (6) increased attention to vernacular 
schools, indigenous or other, for elementary education ; and 
(7) the introduction of a system of grants-in-aid. The atten- 
tion of Government is specially directed to the importance 
•of placing the means of acquiring useful and practical 
knowledge within reach of the great haass of the people. The 
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English language is to be the medium o£ instruction in the- 
higher branches, and the vernacular in the lower. English 
is to be taught wherever there is a demand for it, but it 
is not to be substituted for the vernacular languages of 
the country. The system of grants-in-aid is to be based on the 
principle of perfect religious neutrality. Aid is to be given,, 
(so far as the requirements of each particular district as. 
compared with other districts and the funds at the disposal of 
Government may render it possible) to all schools imparting a; 
good secular education provided they are under good local 
management, and subject to Government inspection and. 
provided that fees, however small, are charged in them. Grants 
are to be for specific objects, and their amount and continu- 
ance are to depend on the periodical reports of Government 
Inspectors. No Government Colleges or Schools are to be 
founded where a sufficient number of institutions exist 
capable, with the aid of Government, of m eeting the local 
demand for education ; but new schools and colleges are to- 
be established and temporarily maintained when there is 
little or no prospect of adequate local effort being made to 
meet local requirements. The discontinuance of any general 
system of education entirely provided by Government is 
anticipated with the general advance of the system of grants- 
in-aid ; but the progress of education is not to be checked 
in the slightest degree by the abandonment of a single 
school to probable decay. A comprehensive system of 
scholarships is to be instituted so as to connect lower schools 
with higher and higher schools with colleges. Female 
education is to receive the frank and cordial support of 
Government. The principal officials in every district are 
required to aid in the extension of education ; and in mak- 
ing appointments to posts in the service of Government, a 
person who has received a good education, is to be prefer- 
red to one who has not. Even in lower situations, a man 
who can read and write is, if equally eligible in other res- 
pects, to be preferred to one who cannot. ” 
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The principles laid down in 1854 were re-affirmed in 
1859 when the administration had been transferred from 
the East India Company to the Crown, and they continue 
to animate and guide the policy and efforts of Government 
in the matter of the education of the people. The Despatch 
of the Secretary of State for India of the year 1859 “reviews 
the progess made under the earlier Despatch, which it rei- 
terates and confirms with a single exception as to the course 
to be adopted for promoting elementary education. While 
it records with satisfaction that the system of grants-in-aid 
has been freely accepted by private schools, both English 
and Anglo-vernacular, it notes that the native community 
has failed to co-operate with Government in promoting ele- 
mentarj’' vernacular education. The efforts of educational 
officers to’obtain the necessary local support for the establish- 
ment of vernacular schools under the grant-in-aid system 
are, it points out, likely to create a prejudice against educa- 
tion, to render the Government unpopular and even to com- 
promise its dignity. The soliciting of contributions from 
the people is declared inexpedient, and strong doubts are 
expressed as to the suitability of the grant-in-aid system as 
hitherto in force for the supply of vernacular education to 
the masses of the population. Such vernacular instruction 
should, it is suggested, be provided by the direct instru- 
mentality of the officers of Government, on the basis of 
some one of the plans already in operation for the improve- 
ment of indigenous schools or by any modification of these 
plans which may suit the circumstances of different provin- 
ces. The expediency of imposing a special rate on the 
land for the provision of elementary education is also com- 
mended to the careful consideration of the Government.” 

Though the systematic diffusion of instruction among 
the mass of the people is the growth of the last fifty years, 
at no time known to history were the inhabitants of this 
country an uneducated people. There have been indigenous 
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educational institutions in India from time immemorial,, 
though the system of instruction and its extent are sure tO' 
strike the modern mind as crude and unsatisfactory. There 
were great seats of Sanskrit learning where literature, theo- 
logy and philosophy were taught by Pandits and there were* 
everywhere institutions of a lower type where the sacred 
texts were taught. While the Hindus had their Pathashalas^ 
the Mahomedans had their 'Madrasas and Ma/dabs. There 
were besides these religious schools, schools in almost, 
every village where reading, writing and arithmetic were 
taught to the children of every class but the lowest. The 
religious institutions were supported by endowments in 
land, and it was a point of honour that all teaching should 
be free. The village school master received fees, generally 
in kind, from his pupils and was almost a prototype of the 
school master immortalized in Goldsmith’s Deserted Vil- 
lage. The trading classes also maintained their own schools^ 
for the instruction of their children in the rudiments of 
the three R’s and provided for the further advance of their 
knowledge in the business of the shop. Even at the pre- 
sent day all these types of schools are to be met with, 
throughout the whole country. The first European impulse 
towards secular education is said to have come from the 
missionary bodies who had established themselves in 
Southern India towards the end of the eighteenth century^ 
In 1781 Warren Hastings founded and endowed the Cal-* 
cutta Madrasa, with the special object of encouraging the 
study of Persian, which was then the language of courts of 
justice as w’-ell as of diplomacy and ten years later was 
founded the Sanskrit College at Benares. All attention 
wras thus devoted to Sanskrit and Persian learning but no 
thought seems to have been taken of the village school and. 
of mass education. The next stimulus to education came 
from the Act of Parliament of the year 1813 (53 Geo. HI/ 
0/ 155) by which the charter of the East India Company, 
renewed. This statute provided that ^a sum of not less- 
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than one lac of rupees in each year shall be set apart and 
applied to the revival and improvement of literature and 
the encouragement of the learned natives of India,] and for 
the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the 
sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories in 
India'. By this time English had been superceding Persian 
as the official language of the courts, and consequently the 
demand for instruction in that language arose in the Presi- 
dency towns. But what kind of instruction should be given 
to Indians and how it should be given, became, for a few 
years, sub jects of a hot controversy between the advocates 
of Oriental and English study: the former desired to give 
more liberal help to students of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian^ 
to encourage the production of literary and scientific works 
on Oriental languages, and to provide for the translation of 
valuable books from the languages of Europe into those of 
India ; the latter maintained that all the higher branches 
of knowledge should be taught through the medium of 
English alone. The controversy virtually ended in 1835 
with a Minute by Lord Macaulay, who was then a member 
of the Governor General’s Council in Calcutta. 'Nothing, 
could exceed the contempt which in his picturesque senten- 
ces he poured forth on the languages and literature of the 
East. That India, and Arabia, and Persia possessed great 
literatures of their own, that they have produced poets and 
philosophers whose works hold no mean place among the 
enduring monuments of human genius, these were facts 
which Lord Macaulay totally ignored’.* The controversy 
between Orientalists and Anglicists was conluded and the 
question at issue was finally settled in 1839 by a Minute of 
the Governor General in which it was laid down that 
though English was to be retained as the medium of the 
higher instruction in European literature, philosophy and 
science, the existing Oriental institutions were to be kept 


* Sir George Btrachey . ' 
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up in full efficiency, and were to receive the same en- 
couragement as might be given to the students at English 
institutions. Vernacular instruction was to be combined 
with English and students were to be allowed the choice to 
attend whichever tuition they might prefer. “This .stage 

of the controversy has a peculiar interest, not only as a 
turning point in the history of education in India, but be- 
cause of the part taken in it by Macaulay then on the Com- 
mittee, and at the same time the Legislative Member of 
the Supreme Council. In the latter capacity Macaulay 
wrote a long minute replying fully to the arguments, poli- 
tical and educational, advanced by the Orientalists. He de- 
clared the Government was not bound by the Act of 1813 
to any particular kind of teaching, or fettered by any 
pledge expressed or implied, but was at liberty to employ 
its funds as it thought best and that the best way of em- 
ploying them was in teaching what was best worth know- 
ing, and English was better worth knowing than Sanskrit or 
Arabic. The Natives themselves had found this out. They 
would pay to learn English, but they required to be paid to 
be taught Sanskrit and Arabic and then thought themselves 
entitled to compensation from Government for having been 
engaged so long in so useless an acquisition. It was quite 
possible and very advantageous on every ground to make 
natives of India thoroughly good English scholars and to 
this end the efforts of the Committee should be directed. 

“The Minute, distinguished by the brilliancy of style, 
the profuse illustration and incisive logic peculiar to the 
author, concluded with a distinct declaration that if the pre- 
sent system were permitted to remain unchanged, the 
writer would resign his seat on the Committee. The 
Governor General, Lord William Bentinck briefly endorsed 
his entire concurrence in Mr. Macaulay's views. The 
Minute was roughly criticised by Mr. H. T. Prinsep in a re- 
joinder of the 15th February which is scored over by the 
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great essayist, who has scratched in pencil that still re- 
mains; — ' I remain not only unshaken, but confirmed in all 
my opinions on the general question. I may have commit- 
ted a slight mistake or two as to details, and I may have 
occasionally used an epithet which might with advantage 
be softened down. But I do not retract the substance of 
■a single proposition I have advanced.’ f 

It is not necessary here to give an account, interesting 
though it is, of the various educational institutions that 
were founded in the various parts of the country by Gov- 
ernment or by private and missionary effort. In Madras 
and Bombay, for instance, the missionaries were the 
pioneers of education, the first school having been opened 
by the American Missionary Society in Bombay city in 
1814. The Bombay Education Society and the Native 
School Book and School Society were working in the 
thirties of the last century in the field of European and 
Eurasian, and Native education respectively. When Mount- 
■stuart Elphinstone retired from the Governorship in 1837, 
his memory was perpetuated by the foundation of the El- 
phinstone College. A Sanskrit College at Poona had al- 
ready been started in 1821. Between 1855, the year of the 
inception of the new educational system prescribed by Sir 
Charles Wood’s Despatch and 1882, and the year of the ap- 
pointment of the Education Commission presided over by 
Sir W. W. Hunter, great strides were made by all classes 
and kinds of education. During these 25 years the total 
number of institutions in India had multiplied more than 
twofold and the number of pupils nearly threefold. There 
were in 1855-56, 50,998 institutions and 9,23,780 pupils ; 
the corresponding figures for the year 1881-82, were 
1,14,109 and 26,43,978. The growth of schools and 


f Education in British India, Prior to 1854, and in 1870-71 — by Arthur 
flowell. 
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colleges was augmented by the development o£ the muni- 
cipal system and by the Acts that were passed from 1865 
onwards .'providing for the imposition of local cesses that 
might be applied to the establishment of schools. The 
Universities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay were incor- 
porated in 1857 -^ct of the Indian Legislature and in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations contained in the Des- 
patch of 1854, and those of the Punjab and Allahabad in 
1882 and 1887 respectively. Their constitution was 
modelled upon the University of London and was sub- 
stantially the same for each. The main object ol: the Edu- 
cation Commission of 1882 was to investigate the working 
of the system founded in 1854, and to ascertain t'le then 
actual position of education in India. The control of the 
Educational Department had been made over to the pro- 
vincial Governments, and it was thought desiraldc to exa- 
mine thoroughly the working of the new arrangements and 
test their results. The Commission advised increased 
reliance upon, and systematic encouragement of, private 
effort and their recommendations were approved by the 
Government of India who expressed their general opinion 
thus; — Tt appears that the experience of nearly thirty 
years has brought to light no serious Haw in the general 
outlines of the policy laid down in 1854 and confirmed in 
1859. If in any Province, unsatisfactory , results are 
brought to notice, or if the progress made in any particular 
respect is shown to have been less than might have been 
hoped for, this will almost invariably be found to have been 
due to a departure from or failure to act up to, the prin- 
ciples of the despatches upon which the whole educational 
system rests.’ Following the suggestion made by the 
Secretary of State, the Government of India have a quin- 
quennial review prepared of the more important features 
of educational progress and they have issued, from time to 
time, fresh regulations and orders to remedy the defects 
disclosed by these periodical examinations. 
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Lord Curzon, when he was Viceroy, felt that the Indian 
educational system was full of grave defects and he took it 
upon himself, among his great self-imposed tasks, to adopt 
measures to place education in India upon a sound basis. 
First of all, he called an informal conference of adminis- 
trators and educationalists at Simla in 1901 to discuss the 
various branches of the subject. As a sequel to this con- 
ference, the Universities Commission was appointed in 1902. 
A Director General of education was appointed, the first 
holder of the office being Mr. H. W. Orange, and special inqui- 
ries were instituted into the system of technical education. 
The recommendations of the Universities Commission, 
which sought to alter materially the constitution of the 
Universities and to introduce what were regarded as radical 
changes, evoked a storm of opposition in the country ; but 
they were embodied in a bill which was passed into the 
Indian Universities Act on March 21, 1904. Lord Curzon 
rounded off his work of educational reform by issuing, in 
the same year, a Resolution on Indian Educational policy, 
covering every branch of the subject and laying down 
principles for further guidance.* In 1910 a separate Edu- 
cation Department was created and a sixth member was 
added to the Governor General’s Executive Council to take 
charge of it. Before this all questions connected with 
education were 'dealt with by the Home Department of the 
Government of India. There being no longer any need for 
the post of Director General of Education, it was abolished 
and the staff of the office was absorbed in that of the Edu- 
cation Department which, besides education, is concerned 
with local self-government, sanitation and some other 
branches of the administration. A Resolution was issued 
by the Government of India on 21st February, 1913, in- 


“Bead the fifth oliapter entitled ‘The fight for Educational Reform’ in. 
*lndia under Curzon and after’ by Lovat Fraser. , 
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which it described the progress made by education 
all its branches up-to-date and stated its views and poli^ 5 ^ 
with respect to future development. It is a very inst^***^^"" 
tive document and deserves careful study, f 

There are two classes into which educational insti't^*^'^ 
tions in India are divided, ^Public' and ^Private’. In 
first class come all those institutions, whether they 
under either public or private management, in which 
course of study conforms to the standards prescribed by 
the Department of Public Instruction and which eitli^^ 
undergo inspection by the Department or present pupils 
public examinations held by the Department or by 
University. These institutions include schools receiv^ii^l? 
:grants from Government and municipalities or local boaxcls. 
Institutions which do not answer to this description belong' 
to the second class and are called ^private'. There 
•three grades of public institutions, Primary schools^ 
Secondary Schools and Colleges. The first class of Schools 
give instruction in the three R's and impart general olo- 
mentary knowledge. Secondary Schools may be dividodl 
into English and vernacular according as English forxO-S 
in them a part of regular course of study or not. Tho 
second division of secondary schools is 'into high a,xicl 
middle schools, the former teaching up to the Matricula- 
tion or school-leaving certificate standard and the lattor 
stopping at a lower stage. Besides these there is a variety 
of special institutions, such as technical, engineer! xxg, 
medical, commercial &c. The following tables present a 
comparative view of the general educational position ixn 
1902 and in 1912 : — 


f The full text of the Resolution is printed at the close of tlxi m 
*CSiapter. . .. 
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1902. 

1912. 


InstitU' 

tiODS. 

Scholars. 

Icstitn- 

tioDs. 

Schola . 

1 

Primary Schools 1 


98,639 

32,72,0 0, 

1,23,693 

49,92,440. 

Secondary Schools i 

1 

5,610 

O 

, 5,61,068 

6,398 

9,29,303. 

Special (Training and ! 

other ) 1 

j 

Iq 

1,078 

35,180 

: 6,205 

1, 80,190 

Colleges J 


192 

23,291 

187 

36,334 

Private 

43,160 

6,38,991 

40,120 

6,57,728- 

Total ... 

1,48,54 9 

45,30,548 

1,76,604 

67,95,971 


In spite o£ the advance disclosed by these figures, there- 
is an immeasurable field for the diffusion of education in 
India. As to literacy, taking India as a whole, in 19 n 
rather more than one male in ten and one female in a hun- 
dred could read and write ; less than one male in a hundred 
and one female in a thousand could read and write English.. 

The prevalence of illiteracy is a serious stumbling 
block in the path of the country's progress in every direc- 
tion, and the attention of the people and the Government 
has been prominently drawn within recent years to the 
urgency of a wider diffusion of elementary education among- 
the masses. It is true that the total number of public 
primary schools increased between 1 901-2 and 1911-12 by 
over 25 per cent.; and the number of pupils attending them, 
by over 50 per cent. ; while the total number in the primary 
stages of instruction increased by 54 per cent. But the 
state of things disclosed by the figures of literacy quoted 
above is nothing but most anxious and unsatisfactory, and 
more vigorous measures than the Government is at present 
inclined to take have been urged upon its attention. The 
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introduction o£ the principle o£ compulsory primary educU.- 
tion, fenced in with all possible reasonable limitations and 
to be steadily and cautiously acted upon, has been suggested 
as a remedy, but it has not commended itself to the Supreme 
Government as well as the Local Governments. In moving^ 
that his Bill to make better provision for the extension o£ 
elementary education be referred to a Select Committee, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale observed in the Viceregal Council oix 
1 8th March, 1912 : — 

Lordj the policy of the G-overnment of India in this matter^, 
as I hare already observed, is now a fixed one. The Government of 
India have accepted in the most solemn and explicit manner the re- 
sponsibility for mass education in this country. The educational 
despatch of 1854 the Education Commission’s report of 1882, witix 
the Resolution of the Government of India thereon and the Resolu- 
tion of Lord Onrzon^s Government of 1904, all speak with one voice 
on this point, namely, that the education of the masses is a sacredL 
responsibility resting upon the Government of India. When we^ 
however, come to consider the extent of the field which has so far beert 
covered, I feel bound to say that the progress made is distinctly dis- 
appointing. Taking the figures for 1901, the beginning of this century^ 
and that means after 50 years of educational efiorts,the number of boys 
at school in this country was only about 32 lakhs, and the number of 
girls only a little over 5 lakhs. Taking only 10 per cent. — not per 
cent, as they take in the West and as they do in official publications, 
even in India, taking only a modest 10 per cent, — as the proportiort 
of the total population that should be at school, I find that in 190i 
only about 27 per cent, of the boys and about 4 J per cent, of the gids 
that should have been at school were at school ! During the last teii 
years, elementary education has no doubt been pushed on with special 
vigour and the rate of progress has been much faster. Even so whafc 
is the position today ? From a statement which was published by the 
Education Department the other day, I find that the number of boys 
at school has risen during these ten years from 32 lakhs to a little 
sunder 40 lakhs, and the number of girls from 5 lakhs to a little under 
:7 lakhs. Taking the new census figures of our population, this gives 
us for boys a proportion of 31 per cent, and for girls 5|- per eent^ 
‘T^ing the proportion of total school attendance to the total popu- 
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lation of the country, we find that the percentage was only 1’6 ten 
years ago, and it is now no more than 1-9. My Lord, all the local 
Governments have stated that we mast adhere to the present volun- 
tary basis for extending primary education, and the Bombay Govern- 
ment professes itself to be very well pleased with the rate at which 
it is moving in the matter. A small calculation will show how long 
it will take for every boy and every girl of school-going age to be at 
school at the present rate. I have stated just now that during the 
last ten years the number of boys at school has risen from 5 to under 
7 lakhs, or an increase of about l^jlakhs. This gives us an annual 
increase for boys of 75,000 and for girls of 17,000. Now assuming 
that there is no increase of population in the future — absolutely no 
increase of population — an obviously impossible assumption — 
even then at the present rate a simple arithmetical calculation will 
show that 115 years will be required for every boy and 665 years for 
every girl of school-going age to be at school ! Even in Bombay 
where things are slightly more advanced, it will take at least 75 
years for every boy of school-going age between 6 and 10 years of age 
to be at school.” 

Foe financial, administrative and other reasons. Gov- 
ernment have refused to recognise the principle of compul- 
sory education, though they have placed the extension of 
elementary education in the fore-front of their programme. 
The proposal is not to introduce free and compulsory edu- 
cation everywhere with one stroke ; it is to allow certain 
municipalities that may be ripe for the measure to make 
primary education compulsory within their' areas and 
to meet additional expenditure by fresh taxation. Govern- 
ment finding a certain proportion of the required funds. 
What is wanted is a definite programme and a more acceler- 
ated speed. 

As regards Secondary Schools, the vernacular middle 
schools stand apart, and are a continuation of the primary 
course completing the instruction of those who do not want 
to go in for an English education. The^f ollowing figures for 
1912 show the present position of Secondary education - 
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For Boys : 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

High Schools 

1,291 

3,90,562 

Middle English Schools 

2,477 

2,80,349, 

Middle Vernacular Schools ... 

2,195 

2,06,676 

For Girls : 



High Schools 

135 

17,203 

Middle English Schools 

197 

17,659 

Middle Vernacular Schools ... 

168 

15,734 

Total 

6,392 

9,28,183 

A lagre proportion of the pu; 
schools are in the primary stages ol 

oils attending secondary 
E instruction. Being called 


bulk of its available resources to the promotion of primary 
education, Government rely, as far as possible,^ on private 
enterprise in regard to secondary education. Their policy 
in this respect has been summarised as ‘the encouragement 
of privately managed schools under suitable bodies, main- 
tained in efficiency by Government inspection, recognition,, 
and control, and by the aid of Government funds.' The re- 
form of secondary schools has latterly engaged the atten- 
tion of Local Governments. The system has now been 
over-hauled by suitable changes in the courses of study, by 
the introduction of new subjects into them and by making 
the instruction more practical and living. The fees in ai£ 
ed schools have been increased and grants-in-aid to them 
have been made more liberal so as to enable them to spend 
more upon equipment and to engage trained and efficient 
teachers. The aim of the School lunal examination course 
has been to give to pupils who do not aspire to prosecute 
their studies at a College practical education that will be 
complete in itself and will fit them for the ordinary walks 
of life. In Madras the secondary school-leuvning certi- 
ficate scheme has been instituted. 'The certificate is intend- 
ed to give as complete evidence as possible of the charac- 
ter of a boy’s school career and takes account of conduct 
and of the work done at school as well as of the results of 
the final public examinations, which are, moreover, devised 
with a view to guarding against the effects attributed to 
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the Matriculation examination. ’ The scheme is yet in a 
stage o£ trial. Holders o£ these certificates are held special- 
ly eligible for Government service, while a pass in the 
Matriculation examination is excluded from the qualifica- 
tions of such service. Similarly in Bombay the School Final 
examination has been declared as the sole qualification of 
Government service and the Matriculation has been dislodg- 
ed from the position of privilege at Jone time it occupied. 
The introduction of the school-leaving certificate has been 
under consideration there for some time. A scheme of exa- 
mination for school-leaving certificates has been introduced 
in the United Provinces where 325 candidates presented 
themselves at the first examination held in 1910. The 
number of School Final candidates in Bombay was 1,717 in 
1911-12 as against 1,162 in 1901-02. 

The position as regards 'special’ schools is reflected in 
the following figures : — 



i 9 o 2 . 

i 9 I 2 . 

Institutions 

Scholars. 

Institutions 

Scholars. 

Training schools for masters 

i34 

4.4i7 

492 

ii,4o4 

Training schools for mistresses . 

46 

1,202 

85 

Ij 5 o 8 

Schools ot Art 

7 

1,399 

8 

1,602 

Law schools 

5 

4i 

I 

10 

Medical schools • 

22 

2,727 

24 

3,860 

Engineering & Surveying schools. 

3i 

i,i75 

i4 

926 

Technical and Industrial schools . 

84 

4.977 

247 

12,262 

Commercial Schools 

10 

552 

28 

1,543 

Agricultural schools 

4 

211 

I 

II 

Other schools 

735 

18 , 389 

5,3o5 

1 , 47,040 

Total 

i,o78 

35,180 

6 , 2 o 5 

1,80,166 


31 
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Reference has been made in a previous paragraph to 
the educational reforms of Lord Curzon, to the Universi- 
ties Commission and to the Indian Universities Act of 1904. 
The five Indian Universities have been from the beginning 
merely examining bodies taking no part in teaching. ^ 
Each has a number of colleges affiliated to it, there being 
in 1912, 47 in the United Provinces, 46 in Bengal, 35 in 
Madras, 19 in the Punjab, 15 each in Bombay and Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, 6 in the Central Provinces and 2 in 
Burma. Except in Bengal, where the Governor General is 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University, the head of the pro- 
vince in which a University is situated is its Chancellor. 
There is besides a Vice Chancellor who is nominated by i 
Government and presides over the Senate which is a deli- 
berative body. In these three is the government of the 
University vested, while the Syndicate consisting of the 
Vice Chancellor and a number of Fellows, is the executive 
body. Members of the Senate belong to various faculties. 
Lord Curzon’s Government felt that the functions of 
Universities ought not to be exhausted, as they then were, 
by the examination of students and the conferring of 
degrees upon them. The Act of 1904 therefore widened 
the sphere of the activities of the Universities by including 
in them the making of provision for the instruction of 
students, the equipment and management of University 
laboratories and museums, the making of regulations relat- 
ing to the residence and conduct of students and generally 
the promotion of study and research. Since that time the 
importance of having in India residential and teaching Uni- 
versities has been accepted and though it is surrounded with 
certain difficulties in the existing condition of India, the sys- 
tem is going to be adopted in the new Universities that will ^ 
be established at Dacca, Benares and Aligarh. This question 
could not, however, be taken up ten years ago and the Act I 
went on lay down strict conditions as to the affiliation of 
colleges and their periodical inspection. The Act re- i 
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modelled the senates, syndicates and faculties of all the Uni- 
versities and introduced a larger element of men closely 
connected with education into the senates. The official 
element thus came to preponderate in the senates and this 
reform was therefore subjected to much adverse'^ criticism. 
About four-fifth of the members of those bodies who 
usually number from 75 to 100, are nominated by Govern- 
ment and the remainder are elected by the body of gradu- 
ates of the University, or by the senates and their facul- 
ties. In pursuance of the provisions of the Act of 1904, 
colleges are periodically inspected by committees, and 
attempts are being made to provide larger accommodation 
for students residing in hostels attached to colleges. As in 
Bombay, the curricula have been overhauled and the num- 
ber of examinations which throw an undue and unnecessary 
burden upon students has been cut down. Arrangements 
have been made for the teaching of certain subjects to 
M. A. students and scientific education has been encourag- 
ed. Other changes have been adopted or are in contempla- 
tion with a view to bringing higher education in India in a 
line with the up-to-date systems and methods of the Wes- 
tern seats of learning. 

The existing provision for University education is not 
adequate to the ever growing demand, and new seats of 
■learning and teaching will have to be founded in parts of 
the country where there are at present no facilities. 
There is thus a crying need for Universities at Patna, Nag- 
pur and Rangoon and it is possible that in the future cer- 
tain efficient and flourishing colleges may be converted in- 
to separate Universities. The ideal accepted seems to be 
that of a teaching and residential University and that can- 
not be attained unless there are in India a sufficient num- 
ber of these institutions scattered throughout the land. 
The position of collegiate education is exhibited in the 
following table: — 
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Arts Colleges 

Institutions 

Scholars 

English 

124 

28,246 

Oriental 

17 

L4S2 

Professional Colleges 
Law 

22 

3»036 

Medicine 

4 

I;396 

Engineering 

4 

1,187 

Teaching 

12 

552 

Agriculture 

3 

267 

Veterinary 

I • * • 

19S 

Total ... 

187 

3<).334 


The need of technical, industrial and coimixercial edu- 
cation has been emphasised within recent years and Gov- 
ernment have been called upon to establish fully equipped 
technological institutes in all the provinces. We have, in 
Bombay, the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute and a 
scheme for its expansion and reorganization has been sanc- 
tioned. Every province is now trying to do something in 
this direction. Then there are the Government Schools of 
Art at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Lahore. A Com- 
mercial College has also been started in Bombay and 
degrees in Commerce have been instituted. The Indian 
Institute of Science at Bangalore was started with the 
object of bringing science to the aid of Indian arts and 
industries. State technical [scholarships were instituted 
1903 and selected Indian students are sent to Great Britain 
to receive technical training there. A committee was ap- 
pointed to examine the working of this system of technical 
scholarships with Sir Theodore Morison as chairman and it 
has recommended the continuation of the system with 
certain modifications, the results yielded during the past 
few years having proved satisfactory. Connected with this, 
inquiry, there was another instituted in this country to find 
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out what were the openings available to technically train- 
ed Indians in the various industries in India and to suggest 
how technical institutions might be brought into closer 
relations with the employers of labour. It is not possible 
within the space available to us to survey the whole field of 
professional, industrial and technical education. Suffice 
it to say that we are in this matter, only at the beginning 
of things. This species of education is intimately associat- 
ed with the economic condition of the country. The pro- 
gress that India is slowly but surely making, is bound to 
create a larger demand for a systematic and liberal pro- 
vision for technical and industrial education. For more 
detailed information on some of the subjects treated in this 
and other paragraphs we have to refer the reader to the 
Government Resolution printed at the end of this chapter. 

Female education has had to struggle in India against 
great difficulties of prejudice and social customs. But the 
prejudice is steadily giving way to new ideas and the educa- 
tion of girls is making considerable progress. In 1 902 the total 
number of girls under instruction was 4,46,098, whereas ten 
years later it had increased to 9,53,981. The bulk of the 
female pupils are in the primary schools beyond which they 
cannot go owing to the custom of early marriage. Among 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, the number of girls at schools 
is not much below that of boys. Among Indian Christians 
and Parsees the proportion is i to 2; among Brahmins and 
Budhists it is i to 5 or 6 while among other people it is 
much lower still. The awakening which has recently 
come upon the Mahomedan community, has led to a re- 
markable increase in the number of Mahomedan pupils. 
The total number of Moslem pupils in all classes of insti- 
tutions was 9,79,000, in 1902, and it went up to 
15,62,000, i. e. by nearly 60 per cent, in the next ten years. 
The education among other communities which have long 
been backward is also making progress though not, of 
course, in the same proportion. As to religious education, 
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the attitude o£ the British Goveraraent is one of perfect 
neutrality. But many people look with alann. at the neg- 
lect of the development of the moral and religious faculties 
of the young generation and the social disintegration and 
moral decadence which, they think, has resulted from the 
existing secular system of State education. The need of 
religious education is supplied in missionary and denomina- 
tional institutions and provision will be made for it in the 
new Hindu and Mahomedan Universities. Grave doubts are, 
however, expressed by many thoughtful men as to the 
practicability and utility of this species of instruction and 
provision for it in Government institutions is not, of 
course, to be thought of. There is a greater degree of 
agreement on the question of moral education though here 
too there is much scepticism as to the results of direct 
moral teaching. The end can be and is being attained in 
many indirect ways. The Government of Bombay have 
taken up this question in earnest and they wish to take 
practical steps to provide for systematic moral teaching in 
schools. The dominant feature of recent educational pro- 

f ress is the liberality with which the Government of India 
as been making grants to provincial Governments to 
enable them to undertake schemes of reform. The public 
expenditure on education was doubled between the years 
1901-02 and 1911-12, as will be seen from the following 
figures : — 
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.Fees 
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27.9 , 

Other sources 

648,924 

24*3 
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6,671,712 
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The surpluses of the Government of India have enabl- 
ed them to make permanent and recurring grants to • the 
local Governments for the furtherance of education and 
the latter have undertaken schemes of educational advance 
which without such financial assistance they would not 
have been in a position to contemplate. 


I NOTE. 

I 

I The following important Resolution was issued by the 

[ Government of India on 21st February 1913 : — 

I His most graciousi Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor in replying to 

J the address of the Calcutta University on the 6th January, 1911, said : 

‘ ‘It is my wish that there may be spread over the land a network of 

; schools and colleges from which will go forth loyal and manly and useful 

citizens able to hold their own in industries and agriculture and all the 
? vocations in life, and it is my wish too that the homes of Indian subjects 

nuay be brightened and their labour sweetened by the spread of knowledge 
with all that follows in its train, a higher level of thought, of comfort and 
of health. It is through education that ray wish will be fulfilled, and the 
cause of education in India will ever be very close to my heart.* 

: DIVERSE CONDITIONS. 

2. The Governmeut of India have decided, with the approval of the 
Secretary of State, to assist the local Governments by moans of large grants 
ii'um the Imperial revenues, as funds oecome ^vtulabie, to extend uouu' 
prehenesive systems of education in the several provinces. Each province 
has its own educational system, which has grown up under local conditions 
, and become familiar to the people as a part of their general well-being. In 

view of the diverse social conditions in India there cannot in practice be one 
set of regulations and one rate of progress for the whole of India, Even 
within the provinces there is scope for greater variety in the types of 
institutions than exists today. The Government of India have no desire 
to centralise provincial systems or to attempt to introduce a superficial 
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uniformity, still less do they d^ire to deprive local Governments of interest 
and initiative in education. But it is important at intervals to review the 
educational policy in India as a whole. The principles bearing on education 
in its wider aspects and under modern conditions, and on the conceptions 
of the orientalists and on the special needs of domiciled community were 
discussed at three important conferences of experts and representative non- 
officials held within the last two years. These principles are the basis of the 
accepted policy. How far they can at any time find local application must 
be determined with reference to local conditions. 

REGENT PROGRESS. 

3. The defects of the educational systems in India are well-known and 
need not be re -stated. They have been largely due to want of funds. Of 
late years there has been a real progress in removing them. In the last 
decade the total expenditure from all sources on education has risen from 4 
crores to nearly 7| crores. The progress has been especially great since 
Lord Curzon’s Government introduced large measures of educational reform. 
In the last four years the number of those under instruction has increased 
from about to 6| millions. Again, the formerly crushing weight of 
examinations has been appreciably lightened ; a commencement has been 
made in the reform of university and college organization and the granl^ 
from public funds to private institutions have almost doubled in the past 
nine years. These facts speak for themselves. Nor must the great benefits 
which education has conferred on India be ignored or minimised. Criticism 
based on imperfect analogies is often unjust. It is not just, for instance, 
to compare the Indian systems still for the most part in their infancy with the 
matured systems of the modern western world or to disregard the influences 
of social organization and mentality. Again, the common (‘barge that the 
higher education of India has been built upon a slender foundation of 
popular education — and that its teaching agency is inefficient is one that 
might have been levelled against every country in Europe at some period 
of its history. India is now passing through stages taken by other countries 
in their time. 

FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 

4 . In the forefront of their policy the Government of India desire to 
place the formation of the character of the scholars and the under-graduates 
und^ tuition. In the formation of character the influence of home and the 
personality of the teacher play the larger part. There is reason to hope in 
the light of acquired experience that increased educational facilities under 
loiter educational conditions will accelerate social reform, spread female 
education and secure better teachers. Already much attention is being given 
to regions and moral education in the widest sense of the term, comprising, 
that is, ffirect religious and moral instruction and indirect agencies, such ag 
monitorial or similar systems, tone, social life, traditions, discipline, the 
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betterment of environment, hygiene, and that most important side of 
education, physical culture and organised recreation. 

EELIGIOUS AND MORAL INSTRUCTION. 

5 . The question of religious and moral instruction was discussed at a 
local conference held in Bombay and subsequently at the Imperial Confer- 
ence held at Allahabad in February, 1911. Grave diflEerences of opinion 
enaerged as to the possibility or advantage of introducing direct religious in- 
struction into schools generally and apprehensions of difficulty in the working 
of any definite system were put forward. Doubts were also expressed as to 
the efficacy of direct moral instruction when divorced from religious sanctions. 
In the matter of moral teaching, however, the difficulties are undoubtedly 
less than in the case of religious teaching. The papers laid before the 
conference indicate that not a little moral instruction is already given in 
the ordinary text-books and in other ways. The Government of Bombay 
are engaged upon the preparation of a book containing moral illustrations 
which will be placed in the hands of teachers in order to assist them in 
imparting moral instruction. Excellent materials for ethical teaching are 
available in the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, portions of Hafiz, Sadi, 
Maulana, Rum and other classics in Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian and Pali. The 
Government of India while bound to maintain a position of complete 
neutrality in matters of religion observe that the most thoughtful minds 
in India lament the tendency of the exisiting systems of education to 
develop the intellectual at the expense of the moral and religious faculties. 
In September, 1911, they invited local Governments other than the Bombay 
Government to assemble local committees in order to consider the whole 
question. Such committees are still at work in some provinces. For the 
present the Government of India must be content to watch the experiment 
and keep the matter prominently in view. Enlightened opinion and 
accumulated experience will, it is hoped, prove a practical solution to what 
is unquestionably the most important educational problem of the time. 

HOSTELS AND SCHOOD BUILDINGS. 

6. There has been real progress of late years in the provision of 
hostels. In the last decade the numbers both of hostels and of resident 
male students have nearly doubled and now stand at over 2,200 and over 
78,000, respectively. The Government of India desire to see the hostel 
system develop until there is adequate residential accommodation attached 
to every college and secondary school in India. But a hostel of itself will 
not achieve the desired end unless efEective means are adopted for guiding 
students and assisting them in their work and in their recreation. Already 
in some first class institutions in the country admirable arrangements hav^ 
been made on European lines to secure the full benefits of the residential 
system. Again, it is reassuring that traditions are growing up, 
that meetings of old boys are held and that debating and literary societies 
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are becoming more common. All these require help which wilt 
in many cases best be organised in connection with the hostel 
system. Much has also been done of late to improve school buildings, but a 
large number of thoroughly unsuitable, not to say, mean, squalid and insani- 
tary buildings, still remain. Buildings have to be designed upon sanitary 
lines, with a view to avoid overcrowding and facilitate the maintenance of 
discipline. The Government of India hope that the time is not far distant 
when educational buildings will be distinguished as the most modern and 
commodious buildings in the locality, and scholars in India will have the 
advantages in this respect of scholars in the west. The influence for good 
of clear, well-arranged buildings with the concomitant domestic discipline 
can scarcely be exaggerated. 

THE CLAIMS OE HYGIENE. 

7. The claims of hygiene are paramount not only in the interests of 
the children themselves, though these are all-important, but also as aa 
object-lesson to the rising generation. Hitherto want of funds and the 
apathy of the people have been responsible for the comparatively small 
attention paid to hygiene in some provinces. A simple course oj. instruc- 
tion in hyigene is prescribed at some period of the school course, but the 
lessons are often of too formal a type, and are not con lecte d with the life 
of the pupil and fail to form his habits or to enlist his ii« diligence. In after 
life, in the struggle against disease in some areas, there is a general inspec- 
tion of school premises by a medical authority, but it is believed that little 
is done for the individual inspection of school children and that medical 
advice has not always been enlisted in regard to the length of the school 
day, the framing of curriculum and such matters. The Government of 
India commend to local Governments a thorough enquiry by a small committee 
of experts, medical and educational, into school and college hygiene. The 
scope of the enquiry will, no doubt, vary in different parts of India, but 
the following seem to be important matters for investigation: (1) The 
condition of school hours, hostels and other places where pupils reside from 
the point of view of sanitation ; (2) the professional examination of building 
plans from the hygiene point of view } (3) the introduction of a simple and 
more practical course of hygiene — whether it should be a crnpulsory subject 
the various schemes of school-leaving certificates and whether it should 
be recommended to universities as part of their matriculation examination ; 
(4) the inspection, where possible, of male scholars with special reference 
to infectious diseases, eyesight and malaria, ; (5) the length of the school 
&y, home studies and the effect upon health of the present system of work- 
ing for formal examinations ; (6) the requirements in the way of recreation 
grounds, gardens, gymnasia, reading rooms, common-rooms, etc. ; (7) the 
inspecdng and administraL /e agency required ; (8) the possibility of co- 
operation with existing organisations, and (9) the provision of funds 
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THREE CARDINAL PRINCIPLES. 

8. Three other cardinal principles o£ policy may here be stated : — (1)’ 
The steady raising of the standard of existing instruction should not be 
postponed to increasing their number when the new institution cannot be 
efficient without a better trained and better paid teaching staff ; (2) the 
scheme of primary and secondary education for the average scholar should 
steadily, as trained teachers become available, be diverted to more practical 
ends, e.ij- by means of manual training, gardening, out-door observations, prac- 
tical teaching of geography, school excursions, organised tours of instruction, 
etc., and (3) provision should be made for higher studies and research in India 
so that Indian students may have every facility for higher work without 
having to go abroad. 

FACILITIES FOR RESEARCH. 

9- The provision of facilities for research cannot be postponed in 
almost any branch of science and the arts, in philosophy, history, geographyt. 
language, literature, economics, sociology, medicine, public health, 
agriculture, biology, geology, botany and in all the sciences applied to 
industry. Not to particularise more closely, there is a wide untrodden field 
awaiting research. Among the essentials are good libraries, laboratories 
and collections, ample leisure and freedom in study, s^^siematic collaboration 
of professors and students, an atmosphere engendered by the simultaneous 
working of many minds on numerous but interdependent branches of research. 
Only when they know the methods of research by which the knowledge 
they are to impart is secured and tested are teachers fully equipped 
for their work in the more advanced stages of education. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

10. The propositions that illiteracy must be broken down and that, 
primary education has in the present circumstances of India a predominant 
claim upon the public funds, represent an accepted policy no longer open to 
discussion. For financial and administrative reasons of decisive weight the 
Government of India have refused to recognise the principle of compulsory 
education, but they desire the widest possible extension of primary education 
on a voluntary basis. As regards free elementary education the time has 
not yet arrived when it is practicable to dispense wholly with fees without 
injustice to the many villages which are waiting for the provision of 
achools. The fees derived from chosb pupils who can pay them are now 
devoted to the maintenance and expansion of primary educaiion and a total 
remission of fees would involve to a certain extent a more prolonged post- 
ponement of the provision of schools in villages without them. In some 
provinces elementary education is already free and in the majority of 
provinces liberal provision is already made for giving free elementary 
instruction to those boys whose parents cannot afford to pay fees. Local 
Governments have been requested to extend the application of the principle 
of free elementary education amongst the poorer and more backward 
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sections of the population ; farther than this it is not possible at present 
to go. 

GUIDINa PRINCIPLES. 

11. For guidance in the immediate future with the necessary modifica- 
tions due to local conditions the Government of India desire to lay down 
the following principles in regard to primary education : — 

(1) Subject to the principle stated in paragraph (2) supra, there should 
be large expansion of lower primary schools teaching the three R’s 
with drawing, knowledge of the village map, nature study and 
physical exercises. 

-(2) Simultaneously upper schools should be established at suitable centres 
and lower primary schools should, where necessary, be developed 
into upper schools. • 

(3) Expansion should be secured by means of board schools except where 
this is financially impossible when aided schools under recognised 
management should be encouraged. In certain tracts liberal subsi* 
dies may advantageously be given to Maktabs, Patsbalas and the 
like which are ready to undertake simple vernacular teaching of 
general knowledge. Reliance should not be placed upon venture 
schools, unless by subjecting themselves to suitable management 
and to inspection they earn recognition. 

'{4) It is not practicable at present in most parts of India to draw any 
great distinction between the curricula of rural and of urban 
primary schools, but in the latter class of school there is a special 
scope for the practical teaching of geography, school excursions, etc*, 
and nature study should vary with the environment. And some other 
form of simple knowledge of the locality might advantageously be 
substituted for the study of the village map. As competent 
teachers become available a greater differentiation in the courses 
will be possible. 

«(5) Teachers should be drawn from the boys whom they will teach. 
They should have passed the middle vernacular examination of 
been through a corresponding course and should have undergoue ii 
year’s training. Where they have passed through only the upper 
primary course and have not already had sufficient experience in a 
school a two years’ course of training is generally desirable. This 
training may be given in small local institutions, but preferably, lis 
funds permit, in larger and more efficient central normal schools. In 
both kinds of institutions, adequate practising schools are a neces- 
sary adjunct and the size of the practising school will generally 
determine the size of the normal school. As teachers left to 
^emselves in villages are liable to deteriorate there are great 
advantages in periodical repetition and improvement courses for 
primary school teachers during the school vacations. 
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(6) Trained teachei 8 should receive not less ’than Ea. 12 per mont 

(special rates being given in certain areas). They should be placed 
in a graded service and they should either be eligible for a pension- 
or admitted to a provident fund. 

(7) No teacher should be called onto instruct more than fifty pupils 

perferably the number should be 30 or 40 and it is desirable to- 
have a separate teacher for each class or standard. 

(8) The continuation schools known as middle or secondary vernacular 

schools should be improved and multiplied. 

(9) Schools should be housed in sanitary and commodious but not in 

expensive buildings. 

VARYING CONDITIONS. 

12. While laying down these general principles the Government of 
India recognise that in regard to primary education conditions vary greatly 
in the different provinces. In the old province of Bengal for instance, 
where there is already some sort of primary school for a little over every 
three-square miles of the total area of the province, the multiplication of 
schools may very well not be so urgent a problem as an increase in the 
attendance and an improvement in the qualifications of the teachers. In some 
parts of India, at the present time, no teacher in a primary school gets less 
than Ks. 12 a month. In Flurma all conditions are different aud monastic 
schools are an important feature of tho organisation. Different problems 
again present themselves where board schools and aided schools respectively 
are the basis of the system of primary education. Nor must it be supposed 
that the policy laid down in these general terms for the immediate future 
limits the aspirations of the Government of India or the local Governments^ 
Indeed, the Government of India believe that the day is not far distant 
when teachers in primary schools will receive considerably higher remunera- 
tion, when all teachers will be trained and when it will be possible to 
introduce more modern and elastic methods in primary schools. 

VERNACULAR CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 

13. Vernacular continuation schools are the only entrance to more 
advanced study which does not demand acquaintance with a foreign language 
and it is in them that competent teachers for primary schools will he 
prepared. Technical and industrial progress also is likely to create 
numerous openings for men with a good vernacular education. In certain 
provinces owing to the popularity and cheapness of English education these 
institutions have declined hut in the whole of India, in the last decade, the 
number of schools has increased from 2,135 to 2,666 and that of their 
scholars from over 1,77,00 to close on 2,57,000. The Government of India 
believe that these schools will become much more popular and useful when 
they are placed on a sound footing. They also think that it would be an 
advantage if an advanced vernacular course could be x^rovided at selected 
centres for students desirous of becoming teachers in these continuation 
schools. 
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14-, In some provinces special classes have been opened in secondary 
English schools for scholars who have been through the whole course at a 
vernacular continuation school in order to enable them to make up the 
ground in English. There is much experience to the effect that scholars who 
have been through a complete vernacular course are exceptionally efficient 
mentally. The Government of India recommend arrangements on the 
above lines to all local Governments and administrations which have not 
already introduced them. 

A PROGRAMME OF EXTENSION. 

15 . It is the desire and hope ;of the Government of India to see in the 
not distant future some 91,000 primary public school added to the 1,00,000 
which already exist for boys and to double the 4| millions of pupils who 
now receive instruction in them. For purposes of the present calculation a 
sum of Rs. 375 per annum may be taken as a rough approximation of the 
probable average cost of maintenance of a primary board school. This 
figure provides for two teachers, on© on Rs. 15 and the other on Ra. 12 per 
mouth and Rs. 4 per month for the purchase of books and stationery, petty 
repairs, prizes and for necessary contingencies. This is, however, only an 
average figure for the whole of India: In India as a whole the average 
cost <T a board or municipal school is at present Bs. 315 per annum. In 
Bombay the average coat of a primary school under any kind of manage^ 
ment is now about Rs. 437, but this figure inclados the cost of the higher 
classes, which in soum other provinces are classed as middle or secondary 
vernacular classes. 

EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 

16. The education of girls remains to be organised. In 1904 the 
Government of India remarked that peculiar difficulties were encountered in 
this branch of education owing to the social customs of the people, but that, 
as a far greater proportional impulse is imparted to the educational and 
moral tone of the people by the education of women than by the education of 
men, a liberal treatment had been accorded for girls in respect of scbolar- 
ships and fees. This policy has been continued. Efforts have been also 
made not without success to bring education through the agency of gover- 
nesses within the reach of purda ladies, to increase the number of ladies 
on the inspecting staff and to replace male by female teachers in Government 
and aided schools. The number of girls under instruction has risen from 
4,44,470 in 1901-02 to 8,64,363 in 1910-11. But the total number still 
remains insignificant in proportion to the female population. The Govern- 
ment of India believe, however, that in certain areas there are indications 
of a swiftly growing demand for a more extensive education of girls. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

17. The immediate problem in the education of girls is one of social 
development. The existing customs and the ideas opposed to the education 
of girls will require different handling in different parts of India. The 
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Oovernor General-in-Conncil accordingly hesitates to lay down genera! 
lines of policy which might hamper local Governments and administrations 
and has preferred to call for schemes from each province, but recommends 
the following principles for general consideration; (£5)the education of 
girls should be practical with reference to the position which they will fill 
in social life; (?;) it should not seek to imitate the education suitable for 
boys nor should it be dominated by exair inations ; (c) special attention 
should be paid to hygiene and the surroundings of school-life ; (d) the 
services of women should be more freely enlisted for instruction and 
inspection ; and (e) continuity in inspection and control should be specially 
aimed at. 

18. The difficulty of obtaining competent schoolmistresses is felt 
acutely in many parts of the country. In this connection it has been sug- 
gested that there is a large opening for women of the domiciled community 
who have a knowledge of the vernacular and who might he specially trained 
for the purpose . 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

19. The importance of secondary English and in particular of high 
school education is far-reaching. Scondary education of one grade or 
another is the basis of all professional or industrial training in India. The 
inferior output of secondary schools invades colleges and technical institutions 
and hinders the development of higher education. At the Allahabad Conference 
the directors of public instruction unanimously regarded the reform of 
secondary English schools as the most urgent of educational problems. The 
improvement of secondary English education has for some time occupied 
the attention of the Government of India and the local Governrpents and it 
is hoped in the near future to remedy many defects of the present system. 

20. In the last nine years the number of secondary schools has 
increased from nearly 5,500 to over 6,500 and the number of scholars from 
6,22,000 to 9,00,000. The policy of Government is to rely so far as 
possible on private enterprise in secondary education. This policy laid down 
in the despatch of 1854 was restated and amplified by the Education Commis- 
sion of 1882, which while doubtful as to how far the process of withdrawal on 
the part of Government should be carried, agreed that whatever degree of 
withdrawal from the provision of education might be found advisable there 
should be no relaxation of indirect but efficient control by the state. The 
admixture of private management and state control was again emphasised 
in the resolution of 1904. To this policy the Government of India adhere. 
It is dictated not by any belief in the inherent superiority of private over 
state management but by preference for an established system, and above 
aU by the necessity of concentrating the direct energies of the state and the 
bulk of its available resources upon the improvement and expansion of 
elementary education. The policy may be summarised as the encouragement 
of privately managed schools under suitable bodies, maintained in efficiency 
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by Government inspection, recognition and control and by the aid of 
Government funds. 

21. Some idea of the extension of private enterprise may be gained by the 
reflection that of 3,852 high and middle English schools only 286 are 
Government institutions. These figures, however cover many types of 
schools, the most efficient to the least efficient. Admirable schools have 
been and aie maintained by missionaries and other bodies,- hut the 
underlying idea of the grant system, the subvention of local organised 
effort, has not always been maintained- Schools of a money-making type, 
ill-housed, ill-esiuippe 1 and run on the cheapest Tinea have in certain casea 
gained recognition and eluded the control of inspection. Schools have 
sprung into existence in distinctive competition with neighbouring 
institutions. Physical health has U-en neglected and no provision has 
been made for suitable residential arrangements and play-fields. Fee rates 
have been lowered, competition and laxity in transfer have destroyed 
discipline, teachers have been e mployed on rates of pay insufficient to 
attract men capable of instruction or controlling their pupils. Above all 
the granta-in-aid have, from want of funds, often been inadequate. No 
fewer than 360 high schools with 80,247 pupils are in receipt of no grant 
at all and are maintained .at an average cost of loeS than half that of a 
Government school, mainly by £ee-c ollections. Especially do these conditions 
prevail in the area covered by the old provinces of Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal and Assam — a result due, no doubt, to the rapid extension of 
English education beyond the ability of the local Governments to finance it. 
In Bengal and Eastern Bengal, the number of high schools is greater than 
in the rest cff British India put together and the cost of their maintenance 
0 public funds is proportionately less than a third of the coat prevailing 
in other provinces. A special inquiry showed that out of some 4,700 
teachers in privately managed high schools in these areas about 4,200 were 
in receipt of less than Es. 50 a month, some 3,300 of less than Rs. 30 a 
month, while many teachers of English and classical languages drew 
salaries that would not attract men to superior domestic service. The 
great variations in conditions in different parts of India point to the diffi- 
culty of making any but the most general statements about the result of 
private enterprise aud the special measures that are needed to assist it te 
perform efficiently its work in the educational system. 

SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL POLICY. 

22. Subject to the necessities of variation in deference to local con- 
ditions the policy of the Government of India in regard to the secondary 
English schools is : — 

(1) To improve the few existing Government schools by (a) employ- 
ing only graduates or trained teachers ; (b) introducing a graded 
service for teachers of English with a minimum salary of Rs. 40 
per month and a maximum salary of Ra. 400 per month; (c) 
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providing proper hostel accommodation ; (d) introducing a school 
course .con»pletein itself with a stafE sufficient to teach what may 
be called the modern side with special attention to the develop- 
ment of a historical and a geographical sense ; (e) introducing 
manual training and improving science teaching ; 

(2) to increase largely the grants- in- aid in order that aided institu- 
tions may keep pace with the improvements in Government 
schools on the ab >ve-mentioned lines and to encourage theesta. 
blishrnent of new aided institutions where necessary ; 

(3) to multiply and improve training colleges so that trained teachers- 
may be available for public and private institutions ; 

(4) to found Government schools in such localities as may, on a sur- 
vey of local conditions and with due regard to economy of edu- 
cational effort and expense, be proved to require ihem. 

GE ANT-IN- AID BULBS. 

23. The Government of India also desire that the grant-in-aid rules 
should be made more clastic so as to enable each school which is recognised 
as necessary and conforms to the prescribed standards of management and 
efficiency to obtain the special assistance which it requires in order to 
attain the fullest measure of utility. As larger grants become available, 
and as the pay and the personnel of the teaching staff are improved it will 
be possible for the Inspecting Officer to concentrate his attention more and 
more upon the general quality of instruction. Full encouragement can then 
be given to improved and original methods of teaching in force, and 
gradually the grant-earning capacity of an institution will come to be 
judged on grounds of general efficiency and desert rather than by rigid 
rules of calculation. 

BEMODELLED SCHOOL COURSE. 

24. The introduction of a school course complete in itself and of a- 
modern and practical character, freed from the domination of the Matricu- 
lation examination, was recommended in the first instance by the Educa- 
tion Commission of 1882. In some provinces, and particularly in Madras^ 
real progress has been made towards the accomplishment of this reform. 

The figures for 1901-02 and 1910-11 are 1901-2— School Final 
(candidates) — Madras and Coorg 194 ; Bombay 1162 ; Central Provinces 52 «, 
Matriculation (candidates) — Madras and Coorg 76,82; Bombay 37,31 ; 
United Provinces 1,704; Central Provinces 473 ; 1910-11 — School Final 
(candidates) Madras and Coorg, 7,317 ; Bumbay 1,360, United Provinces 
946 ; Central Provinco8338 ; Matriculation (candidates)— Madras and Coorg 
782, Bombay 3,766 ; United Provinces 2,206 ; Central Provinces 722. In. 
other provinces the School Final examination has not yet been established 
except for special purposes. The total number of candidates in 1910-11 
for the School Final examination or leaving certificate in all British Pro- 
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viBces was 10,161 ; that of candidates for Matriculation was 16,952 ; se- 
condary English school leaving certificate 25. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

25. The principal objects of the school examination are adaptability to the 
courses of study and avoidance of cram. In those Provinces in which a 
school final examination or school leaving certificate has not been introduced 
the Government of India desires that it should be introduced as soon as 
practicable. They suggest for the consideration of Local Governments and 
Administrations further development of the system in regard to the charac- 
ter of the tests by which certificates are granted at the end of the school 
course. Before proceeding further, however, they are to state and emphasise 
the three principles laid down by the Indian Universities Commission in 
paragraph 1 70 of their report : — 

(1) The conduct of a school final or other school examination should 
be regarded as altogether outside the functions of a university. 

(2) It would be of great benefit to the Universities if the Government 
would direct that the Matriculation examination should not be accepted as a 
preliminary or full test for any post in Government service. In cases where 
the Matriculation qualifies for admission to a professional examination the 
School Final examination should be substituted for it. 

(3) It would be advantageous if the School Final examination could, in 
the cases of those boys who propose to follow a university career, be made 
a sufficient test of fitness to enter the University. Failing this, the best 
arrangement would appear to be that the matriculation candidate should 
pass in certain subjects in the School Final examination and be examined by 
the University with regard to any further requirements that may be deemed 
necessary. 

EXTERNAL EXAMINATIONS. 

26- The value of external examination cannot be overlooked. It sets 
before the teacher a definite aim and it maintains a standard, but the defi- 
mite aim often unduly overshadows instruction, and the standard is neces- 
KKiIj narrow and, in view of the large numbers that have to be examined, 
confine itself to mere examination achievement without regard to 
mental development or general growth of character. On the other hand the 
draw-lmcfcs of external examinations are becoming more generally apparent, 
and atten^on was prominently drawn to them in the report of the Consul- 
tative Committee on examina^ons in secondary schools in England. They 
& 1 I esj^ciallj in India in that they eliminaie the inspecting and teaching 
as factcM in the system ; that they impose all responsibility upon a 
body acquainted hut little (if at all ) with the school examined ; that they 
reijnpon writtea papers which afford no searching test of intellect, and no 
atall of ehiract^ or general ability and that they encourage cram 
COMBINATION REQUIRED. 

2?. A combination of external and internal examinations is required. 
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The Government of India consider that in the case of a school recognized as 
qualified to present candidates for a school-leaving certificate a record, 
should be kept of the progress and conduct of each pupil in the highest 
classes of the schools and that the Inspector should enter his remarks upon 
these records at his visits and thus obtain some acquaintance with the career 
of each candidate during the two or three years before examination. These 
records, together with tne marks obtained by pupils at school tests, would 
be valuable and would not only supplement a test conducted partly through 
written papers on the more important subjects of instruction but also orally; 
and with regard to the pupil’s past career the oral examination would be 
conducted by the Inspector in consultation with members of the staff. A 
large increase in the superior Inspecting Staff would he required to work 
a system of this kind, and safe guards would be necessary to protect 
teachers from undue influences. 

The Government of India are prepared to assist with such grants as 
they may be able to afford the introduction of any such system which may 
he locally practicable. 

The school-leaving certificate systems of Madras and the United Pro- 
vinces fulfil many of the requirements of the reform in view, but their 
present characteristics may not be found altogether suitable in other areas. 
Some such system, however, as has been sketched above adapted to local 
•conditions, would, it is believed, be most beneficial and do mere than any- 
thing else to foster a system under which scholars would be taught to think 
for themselves instead of being made to memorise for examination pur- 
poses. Next to the improvement of the pay and prospects of teachers 
which must acu’ompany and even precede its introduction, this is, perhaps, 
the most important reform required in secondary English education. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

28. No branch of education at present invokes greater public interest 
than technical and industrial education. Considerable progress has been 
made since 1904. Existing educational institutions have been overhauled 
and equipped for new courses. Scholarships tenable in Europe and Ame- 
rica have been eBtablinUed. Thanks to the generosity of the Tata family 
seconded by liberal financial aid from the Government of India and His 
Highness the Maharaja of: Mysore an Indian Institute of Science, designed 
upon a large scale, has been established at Bangalore. It was thrown open 
to pupils in toil. The establishment of a Technological Institute at Cawn- 
pore for tlie chemistry of sugar manufacture and leather, for textiles, and 
for acids and alkalis, has been sanctioned. Industrial schools have been 
opened in several provinces. Altogether the number of teclmical and indus- 
trial schools has risen since 1904 from 88 to 218, and the number of pupils 
from 5,072 to 10,535. 

21). The system of technical scholarships tenable abroad is still on 
trial, and a committee is examining the whole question in England, It is 
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not always easy to arrange suitable courses of study, and study abroad puts 
the pupils at a disadvantage in removing them from the envir^omnent of 
Indian t^-ade conditions- From tho information available, it appears that, 
of 73 scholars sent abroad, 36 have not returned to India while 18 are at 
present industrially employed in India. 

30. The policy to be pursued in regard to technical and industrial* 
education was discussed at the Allahabad Conference. The Government 
of India accept the conclusions of that Conference that; progress should^ 
continue along the lines generally followed hitherto, viz., that — 

(1) The Indian Institute of Science which provides for research, the- 
application of new prctcessos, and the production of thoroughly trained* 
managers, should be developed as opportunity offers and become eventually 
a complete faculty of pure aud applied science. 

(2) The larger Provincial Institutions which attract students from 
different parts of India and afford instruction in practical methods of ma- 
nagement and supervision should, in the first instance, specialise along 
lines converging on local industries — a plan which will prevent overlapping 
and make for economy. Subsequently as industries arise and the demand 
for managers and foremen increases, other and more varied courses may be 
found necessary. 

(3) The lesser industrial schools, minor weaving institutions, such of 
the schools of art us have an industrial bent, the artisan classes in Bengal 
and trade schools generally, should bo permanently directed toward such 
industries as exist in the localities whore the institutions are situated. 

31. The question has arisen as to how far educational institutions 
should develop on commercial lines- It has been shown that while in no case 
should schools trade on commercial lines, in certain cases instruction in 
industrial schools may be supplemented by practical training in workshops 
where tlio application of new processes needs to be demonstrated. In certain 
cases also it will be necessary to purchase and maintain experimental plant 
for demonstrating tho advantages of new machinery or hew procesaea and for 
ascertaining tho data of production. 

32. Quite recently Lieutenant-Oolonel E. H. Atkinson, ii, E., Principal 
of the Thomson Colh^ge, Roorkee, and Mr. T. S. Dawson, Principal of 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Jhstitute, Bombay, were deputed to enquire how 
technical instruction can he brought into closer touch and more practical 
r^latifms with the employers of labour in India. Their report contains 
many suggestions which are under consideration and emphasises the nec- 
essity of studying the demand for technically-trained men, of attracting 
Indian capital to industrial enterprise, and of supplementing tuition at Col- 
lege by a period of apprenticeship. It also indicates that while the field of 
employment or occupation in the highest grades is at present limited, the 
outlmk for Indians is generally hopeful, provided the necessity for prelimi- 
nary practical training is fully realised. 
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SCHOOLS OF ART. 

33. There are four Government schools of Art in India with some 
1,300 pupils, of which two are mainly industrial schools or schools of design. 
Interesting developments are the rise at the Calcutta institution of a new 
school of Indian painting which combines Indian treatment of subjects with 
Western technique and the foundation of an architectural branch in theinsti- 
tution at Bombay. But much remains to be done in connection with indige- 
nous art industries. The matter requires careful expert consideration. The 
Government of India will address the local Governments on the subject and 
for the present content themselves with advocating the importance and urg- 
ency of preserving for and in India scientifically arranged collections of the 
products ol its ancient and modern arts and crafts. The understanding and 
appreciation of eastern art vork in Europe and America is draining good 
specimens in an increasing volume, into the public collections of those 
continents. 

MUSEUMS. 

34. The relation of ^ museums to the educational system of India was 
discussed at the Conference held at Simla in July, 1911. Much valuable 
work has been done by the zoological and geological sections of the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta which are now equipped on modern lines. The archaso- 
logical section of the same museum has recently been reorganised under the 
direction of Mr. Marshall, Directoi General of Archeology. In provinces out- 
side Bengal also there has been good progress in the right direction but in 
the case of most local museums there is need for better equipment and a 
stronger staff. One of the most urgent needs in India is an ethnographic 
museum under scientific management designed to illustiate Indian civilisa- 
tion in its varied phases ; otherwise students in the future will be compel- 
led to visit the museums of Paris, Berlin, Munich and other places in order 
to study the subjects which should clearly be studied best on the Indian soiL 
The Government of India will consult expert opinion on the subject. As at 
present advised they are inclined to favour the formation of a museum of 
Indian arts and etlmographv at Delhi. Their accepted policy, though some 
overlapping is inevitable, is to develop local museums with special regard 
to local interest and to concentrate on matters of general interest in the 
imperial museums. How to make the museums more useful educationally 
and secure greater co-operation between the museum authorities and educa- 
tional authorities is a matter on which they have addressed the local Govern- 
ments. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

36. The present scheme of agricultural education originated under 
Lord Curzon^a Government and is, in fact, only seven years old. Previous 
to the year 1905 there was no central institution for research or teaching 
and such education as was then imparted in agriculture was represented by- 
two collages and three schools in a more or less decadent condition. Very 
few Indians then had any knowledge of science in its application to agri- 
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culture and still fewer were capable of imparting sucb knowledge to others. 
In the year 1905 a comprehensive scheme was evolved under which arrange- 
ments were made both for the practical development of agriculture by 
Government assistance and also for teaching and research in agriculture and 
subjects connected with it- A central institution for research and 
higher education was established at Pnsa. The existing schools and colleges 
were reconstituted, improved and added to. Farms for experinaents and 
demostrations were started, and as time went on a. change was effected in 
regard to agricultural education in its earlier stages. As now constituted 
the scheme of agricultural education has three main features, (a) the 
provision of first class opportunities for the higher forms of teaching and 
research ; (5) collegiate education and (c) the improvement of secondary and 
primary education- 

36. The Institute at Pusa maintained at a cost of Rb. 4 lakhs a year 
has 37 Europeans and Indians on its staff engaged partly in research and 
partly in post-graduate education, and the instruction through short courses, 
of students or agriculturists in subjects which are not regularly treated in 
provincial institutions. There are now six provincial institutions containing 
over 30D students and costing annually between five and six lakhs of rupees. 
Practical classes for agriculturists have also been established at various 
centres in several provinces. In the ordinary elementary schools formal 
agriculture is not taught, but in some provinces a markedly agricultural 
colour is given to the general scheme of education. 

FOREST COLLEGE. 

37. The college at Dehra Dun has recently been improved and a re- 
search institution has been established in connection with it. Indians can 
here obtain training in forestry which approximates to that ordinarily ob*- 
tained in Europe. 

VETERINARY EDUCATION. 

38- Veterinary xeseaurchis carried on at the Bacteriological Laboratory 
at M^t^ar. The scheme of veterinaiy celleges has been thoroughly 
reorganfeed since 1904. There are now four such institutions with 511 
students well as a school at Rangoon. These institutions meet fairly 
well the growing demand for trained men. 

MEDICAL INSTRUCTION. 

39. Instruction in the western system of medicine is imparted in five 
rec^nised colleges and fifteen recognised schools in British India. These 
now annually produce between six and seven hundred qualified medical 
practitioners. A Medical Registration Act has recently been passed for the 
p©»iden<^ of Bombay under, which passed students of such schools are 
entitied to become rostered, and a similar Act is now under consideration 
in the pr^idency of Bengal. In Calcutta there are four self* constituted 
schools, the diplomas of which are not recognised by the Govern- 
niffiit of India. Among the recent developments may be mentioned the- 
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establishment of an X-Ilay Institute at Debra Dun and the formation of 
post-graduate classes in connection with the Central Eesearch Institute of 
Kasauli. These latter include training in bacteriology and technique and 
preparation for special research. Classes of practical instruction in malarial 
technique are also held twice a year at Amritsar under the officer in charge 
of the malarial bureau. 

40. Other projects are engaging the attention of the Government of 
India including the institution of a post-graduate coarse of tropical medicine. 
The practical want of such a course has long been felt, and the Government 
of India are now in communication with the Secretary of State regarding 
its establishment in the Medical College at Calcutta. Ibe Calcutta University 
have expressed their willinguesa to co-operate by instituting a diploma to be 
open to graduates who have taken the course in tropical medicine. A 
scheme Cor a similar course in Bombay is also under consideration. The 
Government of Madras have submitted a scheme for the construction of a 
pathological institute and the appointment of a whole-time professor 
of pathology with a view to improve the teaching of that subject at the 
Madras Medical College. Other matters which aro likely to come to the 
front at no distant date are the improvement of the Medical College at Lahore 
and its separation from the school, the improvement of the Dacca Medical 
School and the provision of facilities for medical training in the Central 
Provinces. 

41. The subject of medical education is one in which the Government 
of India are deeply interested. It is also one that may be expected to 
appeal with special force to private generosity. A problem of particular 
importance is the inducement o£ ladies of better classes to take employment 
in the medical profession and thus minister to the needs of the women 
whom the jf)urda system still deters from seeking timely medical assistance. 
One of the hindrances hitlierto has been that Indian ladies are able to obtain 
instruction only in men’s colleges or in mixed classes. With a view to the 
remedying of this defect and commemorating the visit of the Queen- 
EmprcBS to Delhi certain of the Princes and wealthy landowners in India 
have now come forward with generous subscriptions in response to an appeal 
by Her Excellency Lady llardinge, who has decided to merge in this project 
her scheme for a school for training Indian nurses and midwives. Govern- 
ment of India aro considering proposals to found a women’s medical college 
and nurses training school at Delhi with the help of a subscription from the 
Government. Proposals are also under consideration for assisting the 
National Association for Supplying Female Medical Aid to the women of 
India and to improve the position of the staff of the Countess of Dufferin 
fund. 

LEGAL EDUCATION. 

42. There has been a marked development of legal education in the 
last decade. First, it has been concentrated. In 1901 there were 35 in- 
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^titutions — college classes and schools — containing 2,800 Btudents. At the 
present time there are 72 institutions with a slightly larger number of 
students. The Madras and Bombay presidendos, Burniia and the Central 
Provinces each possesses a single institution and in Bengal the in - 
struction for the degree of Bachelor of Law has been restricted 
to certain colleges, although other institutions are still recognised for the 
pleadership examination. A law college has been established on a liberal 
fjcale under the University of Calcutta. This concentration has resulted in 
greater eiBSciency and greater expenditure. In 1901, the cost to Govern- 
ment was a little over Bs. 7,000 and the total cost was 1-J lakhs. At present 
the cosd to Government is over Bs. 45,000 and the total cost over Rs. 
2,83,000. Secondly, the courses have been remodelled, and in some cases 
lengthened. The Government of India will he glad to see an extension of 
the policy of concentration and improvement. They also.desire to see suitable 
arrangements made for the residence and guidance of law students. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 

43- There has recently been a considerable expansion in commercial 
education. Nine years ago there were ten colleges with k‘88 than 600 
students and Government spent less than Rs. 4,000 upon these institutions. 
At the present time there are 26 institutions, three of which are under the 
management of Government. The enrolment is now over 1,500 and the 
expenditure from provincial funds is over Rs, 22,000. Tlie standard 
attained in the majority of these institutions is not liowevar high and the 
instruction given in them prepares for clerical duties in Government offices 
rather than for the conduct of business itself. A project for a commercial 
college of a more advanced type in Bombay has boon sanctioned and the 
Government of India are considering the question of making arrangements 
for organised study of the economic and allied Bociological problenm of 
India. 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION, 

44- Good work which the Government of India desire to acknowledge 
has been done under conditions of difficulty by the Indian Universities and 
by common consent the Universities Act of 1904 has had beneficial reaulta. 
But the condition of University education is till far from satisfactory in 
regard to residential arrangements, control, the courses of study, and tbe 
system of examination. The Government of India have accordingly again 
reviewed the whole question of University education, 

46. It is important to distinguish clearly on the one hand the federal 
university in the strict sense in which several colleges of approximately 
equal standing separated by no excessive distance or marked local individu- 
ality are grouped together as a univeraity, and on the other hand the affiliat- 
ing university of the Indian typo which in its inception was merely an 
examining body ; and although limited as regards the area of its operations 
by the Act of 1904, it has not been able to insist upon an identity of standard 
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in the various iiistitutioiis conjoined to it. The former of these types has 
in the past enjoyed some popularity in the United Kingdom, but after 
experience it has been largely abandoned there, and the constituent colleges 
which were grouped together have for the most part become separate 
teaching universities uithout power of combination with other institutions at 
a distance. At present there are only five Indian Universities for 185 arts and 
professional colleges in British India, besides several institutions in Native 
States. The day is probably far distant when India will be able to dispense 
altogether with the affiliating university. But it is necessary to restrict the 
area over which the affiliating universities have control, by securing in the 
first instance a separate university for each of the leading provinces in India; 
and, secondly, to create new local teaching and residential universities within 
each of the provinces in harmony with the best modern opinion as to the 
right road to educational efficiency. The Government of India have decided 
to found a teaching and residential university at Dacca, and they are pre- 
pared to sanction, under certain conditions, the establishment of similar 
universities at Aligarh and Benares and elsewhere as occasion may demand. 
They also contemplate the establishment of universities at Ilangoon, Patna, 
and Nagpur. It may be possibleTiereafter to sanction the conversion into 
local teaching nniversities with power to confer degrees upon their own 
students of tliose colleges which have shown the capacity to attract students 
from a distance and have attained the requisite standard of efficiency. Only 
by experiment will it be found out what type or types of universities are 
best suited to the different parts of India, 

DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHING FACULTIES. 

46, Simultaneously the Government of India desire to see teaching 
faculties det^eloped at the seats of the existing universities, and corporate 
life encouraged in order to promote higher study and create an atmosphere 
from which students will imbibe good social, moral and intellectual influ- 
ences. They have already given grants -and hope to give further grants 
hereafter to these ends. They trust that each University will soon build up a 
worthy university library suitably housed, and that higher studies in India 
will soon enjoy all the external conveniences of such work in the West. 

47. In order to free the universities for higher work and more efficient 
control of colleges, the Government of India are disposed to think it desir- 
able (in provinces where this is not already the case ) to place the prelimi- 
nary recognition of schools for purposes of presenting candidates for Ma- 
triculation in the hands of the Local Governments, and in case of Native 
States of the Durbars concerned, while leaving to the universities the power 
of selection from schools bo recognised. The University has no machinery 
for carrying out this work, and in most provinces already relies entirely on 
the Departments of Public Instruction, which alone have the agency com- 
petent to inspect schools. As teaching and residential universities are deve- 
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loped the problem will become e^en more complex than it is at present. The 
question of amending the Universities Act will be separately considered. 

48. The Government of India hope that by these developments a great 
impetus will be given to higher studies throughout India, and that Indian 
students of the future will be better equipped for the battle of life than the 
students of the present generation. 

49. The Chiefs’ Colleges advance in popularity in developing charao 
ter and imparting ideas of corporate life. Tbey are serving well the pur- 
pose for which they were founded. They are also attaining steadily in- 
creasing intellectual efficiency. But the committee of the Mavo College, 
Ajmere, have decided that it is necessary to increase the European staff. 
The Post D’pl fma course has on the whole worked satisfactorily, and there 
is now a movement on foot to found a separate college for the students 
taking this course. Such a college may in the future become the nucleus of 
a university for those who now attend the Chiefs’ Colleges. 

SCHOOL STAFFED BY EUROPEANS ONLY. 

50. The grave disadvantages of sending their children to England to 
be educated away from borne influences at the most impressionable time of 
life are being realised by Indian parents. The Government of India have 
been approached unofficially from more than one quarter in connection with 
a proposal to establish in India a thoroughly efficient school staffed entirely 
by Europeans and conducted on the most modern European lines for the 
sons of those parents who can afford to pay high fees. No project is yet 
before them ; but the Government of India take this opportunity to express 
their sympathy with the proposal ; and, should sufficient funds be forth- 
coming, will be glad to assist in working out a practical scheme. 

TRAINED TEACHERS. 

51. Few reforms are more urgently needed than the extension and im- 
provement of training of teachers for both primary and secondary schools 
in all subjects, including, in the case of the latter schools, science and orien- 
tal studies. The object must steadily be kept in view that eventually, under 
modem system of education, no teacher should be allowed to teach without 
a certificate that he is qualified to do so. There are at present 15 colleges 
and other institutions for the instruction of those who will teach through, 
the medium of English. These contain nearly 1,400 students under train- 
ing. There are 550 schools or classes for the training of vernacular (mainly 
primary) teachers, and their students number over 11,000. The courses 
vary in length from one to two years. The number of teachers turned out 
from these institutions does not meet the existing demand and is altogether 
inadequate in view of the prospects of a rapid expansion of education in 
the near future. The Government of India desire Local Governments ta 
examine their schemes for training teachers of all grades and to enlarge them 
so as to provide for the the great expansion which may be expected, espe- 
<ialy in primary education. 
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^ TRAININC COLLEGES. 

52. As regard»^ training colleges for secondary schools some experience- 
has been gained but the Government of India are conscious that the subject 
is one in which a free interchange of ideas based on the success or failure 
of the experiment, is desirable. The beat size for the practising school and the 
relations between it and the college, the number of students in the college for 
which the practising school can a^ord facilities of demonstration without 
losing its character as a model institution, the nature of and tho most suit- 
able methods of procedure in practical work, the relative importance of 
methodology and of psychological study, the best treatment of educational 
history, the extent to which it is desirable and practicable to include courses- 
in subject-matter in tho scheme of training, especially courses in cew sub- 
jects, such as manual training and experimental science, the points in which 
a course of training for graduates should differ from one for non-graduates, 
the degree to which the body awarding a diploma in teaching should base its. 
award on the college records of the student’s works, and other unsolved 
questions indicate that the instructors in training colleges in difEerent parts- 
of India should keep in touch with others, and constantly scrutinize the most 
modern developments in the West. Visits made by selected members of the 
staff of one college to other institutions, and the pursuit of furlough studies, 
would seem especially likely to lead to useful results in this branch of 
education. 

PAY AND PROSPECTS OF EDUCATION SERVICES. 

63. The Government of India have for some time had under conside- 
ration the improvement of the pay and prospects of the Education Services^ 
Indian, Provincial, aud subordinate. They had drawn up some proposals in 
regard to the first two services and approved some schemes forwarded by 
Local Governments in reg;ird to the third when it was decided to appoint a 
Royal Commission on the Public Services of India. The Government of 
India recognise that improvement in the position of all the Educational 
Services is required so as to attract first class men in increasing numbers *, 
and while leaving questions of reorganisation for the consideration of the 
Commission, are considering minor proposals for the improvement of the 
position of these Services. They attach the greatest importance to the pro- 
vision for the old age of teachers either by pension or a provident fund. 
Teachers in Government institutions, and in some areas teachers in schools 
managed by Local Boards, are eligible for these privileges. But it i^ 
necessary to extend the provision in the case of Board and Municipal ser- 
vants, and still more in the cases of teachers of privately managed schools,, 
for the great majority of whom no such system exists. It is not possible to 
have a healthy moral atmosphere in any schools primary or secondary, or at 
any college where the teacher is discontented and anxious about the future* 
The Governor General-in-Oounoil desires that due provision for teachers in. 
their old a|fe should be made with the least possible delay. Local Govern- 
ments have already been addressed upon this subject. 
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THE DOMICILED COMMUNITT. 

54. The defective state of the education of the Domiciled conmiunity 
has long been remarked — many suggestions have from time to lime been 
made for its improvement. An influential committee presided over by Sir 
Robert Laidlaw is now collecting funds for the schools of all denominations 
except Roman Catholic schools. As in the case of secondary English edu- 
cation and for similar reasons the policy has been and is to rely on private 
enterprise guided by inspection and aided by grants from public funds. The 
Government of India have never had any intention of changing the policy j 
hut in order to discuss the whole question and to obtain definite practical 
suggestions of reform, they assembled an influential conference at Simla 
last July. 

55. The recommendations of the conference were numerous and far- 
reaching. The Government of India are prepared to accept at once the 
view that the most urgent needs are the education of those children, who do 
not at present attend school and the improvement of the prospects of 
teachers. Thay are also disposed to regard favourably the proposal to erect 
a training c^ollege at Bangalore with arts and science classes for graduate 
courses attached to it. They recognise that grants-in-aid must be given in 
future on a more liberal scale and under a more elastic system. They will 
recommend to Local Governments the grant of a greater number of scholar- 
ships to study abroad. The proposals to re-classify the school, to introduce 
leaving certificates, to include in the course of instruction general hygiene 
and physiology, special instruction in temperance, and the effects of 
alcohol on the human body, and the other detailed proposals of the Con- 
ference, will be carefully considered on the lines of the opinion of Local 
Governments when they have been received. 

58. The suggestion was put forward and largely supported at the 
'Conference that European education should be centralised under the Gov- . 
emment of India. This suggestion cannot be accepted. Apart from the 
^mt that decentralisation is the accepted policy of Government, the course 
of the discussion at the Conference showed how different were the condi^ 
tions of life of members of the domiciled community in different parts of 
India, and how these differences necessarily reacted on their educational 
arrangements. The Government of India are convinced that although some 
difficulties might be removed, more would be created by centralisation. 
MAHOMED AN NEEDS. 

57. The figures and general remarks contained in this resolution are 
general and applicable to all races and religions in India, but the special 
needs of the Mahomedans and the manner in which they have been met de- 
imnds some mention. The last nine years have witnessed a remarkable 
.awakening on the part of this .community to the advantages of modem* 
education. Within this period the number of Mahomedan pupils has in- 
creased by approximately 50 per cent, and now stands at nearly a million and 
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a half. The total Mabomedan population of India is now 57,423,866 souls. 

The number at school accordingly represents over 16-7 per cent, of those of 
a school-going age. Still more remarkable has been the increase of Mahome* , 
dan pupils in higher institutions, the outturn of Mabomedan graduates 
having in the same period increased by nearly 80 per cent. But while in 
primary institutions the number of Mahomedans has actually raised the pro- 
portion at school all grades among the children of that community to a figure 
slightly in excess of the average proportion for children of all races and 
creeds in India, in the matter of higher education their numbers remain well 
below the proportion, notwithstanding the large relative increase. The 
facilities offered to Mahomedans in different provinces generally take the 
form of special institutions, such is madrtoas, hostels, scholarships, and 
3 pecial inspectors. The introduction of simple vernacular courses into mah- 
tabs has gone far to spread elementary education amongst Mahomedans in. 
certain parts of India. The whole question of Mabomedan education which, 
was specially treated by the Commission of 1882, is receiving the attention 
of the Government of India. 

ORIENTAL STUDIES. 

58. The Government of India attach great importance to the cultiva- 
tion and improvement of oriental studies. There is an increasing interest 
throughout India in her ancient civiliziation, audit is necessary to investi- 
gate that civilii^ation with the help of the medium of Western methods of 
research and in rtdation to modern ideas. A conference of distinguished 
Orientalists held at Simla in July 1911 recommended the establishment 
of a Central Research Institute, on lines somewhat similar to those of 
L’Ecole Franoise E’Kxtreme Orient at Hanoi. The question was dis- 
cussed whether research could efficiently be carried on at the existing 
universities, and the opinion predominated that it would be difficult to 
create the appropriate atmosphere of Oriental study in those universities 
as at present constituted ; that it was desirable to have in one institution for 
scholars working on different branches of the kindred subjects which com- 
prise Orientalia, and that for reasons of economy it was preferable to start 
with one institute well oq\iipped and possessing a first class library. The 
Government of Inuia are inclined to adopt this view and to agree with the 
Conference that tlie central institute should not be isolated, that it should 
be open to students from all parts of India, and that it should, as far as pos- 
sible, combine its activities with those of the Universities of India and dif- 
ferent seats of learning. The object of the institute, apart from research, 
is to provide Indians highly trained in original work who will enable schools 
of Indian history and archeology to be founded hereafter, prepare catalo- 
gues raiaonne’s of manuscripts, develop museums, and build up research in 
universities and colleges of the different provinces. Another object is to 
attract in the course of time Pandits and Mdulvis of eminence to the in- 
stitute aud so to promote an interchange of the higher scholarships of both 
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the old and the new schools of Orientalists thronghoiit India, bat before 
the formation of a dehnite scheme the Governor General in-Council desires 
to consult Local Governments. 

59. While making provision for scholarship on modern liruw, the Con- 
ference drew attention to the necessity of retaining separately the ancient 
and indigenous systems of instruction. The world of Hcholarship, they 
thought, would suffer irreparable loss if the old typo of ParnkU and Mauhi 
were to die out before the profound knowledge of their suhjeds had been 
made available to the world, and encouragorn«‘nt rather than reform was 
needed to prevent such an unfortunate result. Certain propnsala for enoou- 
ragernent were made at the Conference, viz. 

{a) Grants to Sanskrit colleges, Madram^^ ToU^ PaMalan^ Maktah 
Pongiji Ki/awicjs, and other indigenous institutions in (irder to secure hotter 
salaries for teacliere, and to enable students by fellovvships or sdudarsbips 

to carry their education to the highest point possihlo ; 

(h) The appointment of specially qualhiod inspocdors in Oriontalia ; 

( 0 ) Tlie provision of posts of highly tvmml jHiitdliH and maulvm ; 

(d) The grant of money rewards for Oriental work. 

The Government of India liopo to see ad()[>tiou of uuumurcH that are 
practicable for the maintenance and furtherance of the am ‘tent indigenous 
•systems of learning, and have called for proposals fnuu the luc.al Govern- 
ments to this end. 

FUNCTIONS OF LOGAI. BODIFH. 

GO. The fuctions of local bodies in regard to (‘dmut ion generally and 
their relations with the departments of pabli(! instruidion arc under the con- 
sideration of the Government of India. But it is edear that if (minprehen- 
sive systems are to be introduced, export advice and (‘ontrel will be needed 
at every turn. The Government of India propose to examine in com- 
munication with local Governments the organisation for education in each 
province and readiness for expansion. A suggeHtion han l»een made that 
the Director of Public Instruction should be cx-ojlkh a stM^retiiry to the 
Government. The Government of India, agreeing with the majority of th© 
‘local Governments, are unable to accept this view which confuses th© 
position of administrative and secretariate onicers ; but they coimider it 
liecessary that tlio Director of Public Instnujtion Hhoiiid liave regular access 
to the head of the administration or the Memlier in (dmrge of tlio portfolio 
of Education. The Government of India wish gimt‘ra!ly to utiliHo to th© 
full th© support and enthusiasm of (Jistinct oilicors and loctil bodies in th© 
expansion and improvemet of primary education ; but I he large schemes 
which are now in contemplation must be preqmrcul witti the co- operation and 
under the advice of exports. A oonsiderabki strengtbrning t»f the supe- 
rior inspecting staff including the appointment of iipecbiliids in scirnce, 
orientalia, etc., may be found necessary in must pruvincos. In Madras an 
experienced olHcer in the Education Department Ims been phiced ; on spcdal 
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•duty for two years to assist the Director of Public Irstruction to prepare 
the scheme of expansion and improvement in that province, and the Govern- 
ment of India would be glad to see a similar arrangement in ail the major 
provinces shouM the local Government decide it. 

61. In the liesolution of 1904 it was stated that arrangements would 
be made for periodical meetings of the Directors of Public Instruction in 
order that they might compare their experience of the results of different 
methods of work and discuss matters of special interests. The Government 
of Imlia have already held general conferences at which the Directors attend- 
ed, and they are convinced that periodical meetings of Directors will be of 
great value- While each province has its own system, it has much to learn 
from other provinces ; and when they meet, the Directors get into touch 
with new ideas and gain the benefit of experience obtained in other pro- 
vinces- The Government of India are impressed with the necessity not 
only of an exchange of views amongst, experts, but also of the advantages 
of studying experiments all over on the spot ; and in the letter of July 7, 
1911, they invited Local Goverrnents to arrange that professors of arts and 
technical colleges and inspectors of schools should visit institutions outside 
tlie province where they are appointed with a view to enlarging their ex- 
perience. 

62. Su(d), iTi broad outline, are the present outlook and the general 
policy for the near future of the Government of India. The main principles 
of this policy were forwarded to His Majesty’s Secretary of State on Sep- 
tember 28th, 1911, and parts of it have already been announced. It was, 
however, <leemed convenient to defer for publication a Eesolution until the 
whole field could be surveyed. This has now been done. The Governor- 
Genoral-in-Council trusts: that the growing section of the Indian public 
which is interested in education will join in establishing, under the guidance 
and with the help ot Government, those quickening systems of education on 
which the best minds in India are now converging, and on which the pros- 
pects of the rising generation depend. He appeals with confidence to 
wealthy citizens throughout India to give of their abundance to the cause 
of education in the foundation of scholarships, the building of hostels, 
schools, coll<‘gea, laboratories, gymnasia, swimming baths, tlie provision of 
playgrounds and other structural improvements in futhering the cause of 
modern scientific studies, and ospccially of technical education, in gifts of 
prizes and CMpripment ; the endowment of chairs and fellowships, and the 
provision for restuirch of every kind. There is a field and a noble oppor- 
tunity for the exercise on modern lines of that charity and benevolence for 
whicli India has been renowned from ancient times. 
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MEDICAL RELIEF AND SANITATION. 

L ike many other sciences, the science of luetlidnc had 
attained a high degree ol devclo|)nu.nit in India 
some time before the beginning of the Christian era ; and 
also like those sciences, it fell into decay after nourishing 
for a few centuries. The existing imligenons systems, 
Aryan and Unani, owing to the arrested growth and 
decadence of the original Indian science, do not compare 
favourably with the European system which lias the ad- 
vantage of the latest scientific discoveries and which has 
gained a strong footing in this country, h'ormerly the 
Vaidyas and the Unkiiuis were liberally patron isc-d by the 
princes and the aristocracy, and no class of imople found 
any difficulty in getting the kind of medical aid that was 
available in those days. There was, however, hardly any 
organized public attempt to provide medical relief in hos- 
pitals and dispensaries, which developed in India only in 
the course of the last century. As in so man}' other 
things, so also in the matter of medical relief, the Presi- 
dency towns were the first to have public institutions, and 
for the treatment of the East India Company’s servants as 
well as of the Indian population, provision was made in 
them. These facilities remained confined to the towns for 
a pretty long time, and it is only within the last forty years 
or so that the.'couiitry has come to share in tliat advantage. 
The progress has been steadily going on, especially on ac- 
count of the provision of; medical relief which the munici- 
palities and district boards have undertaken to afford. 
There are six classes of hospitals and dispensaries in British 
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India; — ( i ) Maintained by the State for the general 

population ; ( 2 ) Special institutions also maintained by 

the State ; ( 3 ) Local fund, ( 4 ) Private ( aided ), 

( 5 ) Private, non-aided, and ( 6 ) Railway institutions. 
The number of hospitals and dispensaries of these difEerent 
classes open on 31st December 1911, was as follows: — 


State — Public 

... 

258 

State — Special 

Police 


00 

Forests and surveys 


7 

Canals 

... 

38 

Others 

... 

57 

Local fund 

... 

2,207 

Private, aided 


257 

Private, non-aided 

... 

709 

Railway 

... 

317 

Total 

• • • 

4,128 


The accommodation available and the number of per- 
sons treated in all classes of hospitals and dispensaries 
taken together will be seen from the following table: — 

1911 

No. of beds; 

For men ... 

For women ... I4>0J^9 

Indoor patients ... 6,02,130 

Out-door patients ... 3>44>88,627 

The total number of patients treated in State-Public, 
local fund and private-aided hospitals and dispensaries in 
1911 was made up of i,53>7M8o men, 54>73»677 women 
and 73,51,245 children. Special efiEorts are being made to 
afford medical aid to women who on account of the customs 
35 
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of the country have to go without such assistance. A new 
scheme is being taken in hand to appoint a sufficient num- 
ber of lady doctors and a special medical service will be 
created for that purpose. Several hospitals and dispen- 
saries are maintained exclusively for the use of female 
patients. In lyii there were 128 State-Public, local fund 
or private-aided medical institutions for women only. The 
movement for the provision of medical aid to Indian 
Women was initiated by the Countess of Dufferin in 1885 
and that Association has done considerable good especially 
by making provision for the training of lady doctors, 
nurses and midwives. The existing medical institutions 
have been started and are maintained by the State, local 
bodies, Indian philanthropists and missionary societies. 
Their number is steadily increasing as the mass of people 
are coming to appreciate the value of the modern dispen- 
saries and hospitals. Taking the State-Public, local fund 
and private-aided institutions together, we find that their 
total income in 1911 was nearly Rs. 1,30,50,000. Of this 
amount, more than a third was contributed by Government 
in the form of salaries or otherwise, more than a third 
came from local and municipal funds and the rest was de- 
rived from subscriptions and other sources. Lunatic 
asylums in India are all under Government management 
and are now administered under the Indian Lunacy Act of 
1912. The proportion of the insanes in this country is 
■comparatively small. The majority of these being harm- 
less, are taken care of by their friends ; only the destitute 
and the dangerous are sent to the asylums. The number 
of persons admitted and readmitted in 1 9 1 1 was rather 
large in comparison with previous years, viz. 1797, the 
total number of the inmates in that year being 6,052 as 
against 4,758 in 1901. Leper Asylums are similarly main- 
tained in various parts of the country, and the total num- 
ber of lepers in the whole of India disclosed by the recent 
eensuswas 1,09,094. 
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Medical officers are o£ three grades, those of the Indian 
Medical Service, the civil and military Assistant Surgeons 
and Hospital Assistants. The Indian Medical Service is 
primarily a military service but a majority of its members 
hold civil appointments. This arrangement is convenient 
from the military point of view as it ensures a reserve of 
officers competent to accompany the army in time of war; 
though the military duties of the I. M. S. are confined 
the Native Army, medical duties in connection with 
European troops being performed by the Royal Army 
Medical Corps. The Civil Assistant Surgeons are the pro- 
duct of the medical colleges and possess a university degree 
or diploma. They are placed in charge of minor hospitals: 
and dispensaries. The third class of medical officers, the 
Civil Hospital Assistants, are trained in the medical schools 
which exist in the various parts of the country, and are em- 
ployed in minor dispensaries. ‘There are four colleges 
which afford the course for university degrees, and also 
train military assistant surgeons. During the year the 
students numbered 1,553 civil and private male, 93 female, 
and 204 military students. There are fourteen schools 
which train civil, military and private pupils for the passing 
out diploma. The students numbered 1,865 male, civil and 
private, 287 military and 135 females.’* In Bombay we 
have the Grant Medical College which had, in 1911-12, 531 
students of whom 20 were women and 35 belonged to the 
military class. There were Medical Schools at Hyderabad, 
Poona and Ahmedabad having 54, 124 and 131 
students respectively. The Director General, Indian Medi- 
cal Service, is the head of the Indian Medical Department 
and has the rank of Surgeon General, the Army medical or- 
ganization being quite distinct. Since 1904 there is a sepa- 
rate Sanitary Co mm issioner with the Government of India, 
but before that time this duty was also performed by the 
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head of the Medical Department. The medical and sani- 
tary administration in each province is under the control of 
the Local Government whose principal advisers are an In- 
spector General of Civil Hospitals or a Surgeon General as 
in Madras and Bombay, and a Sanitary Commissioner. In 
the smaller provinces the two ofiBces are combined. The 
medical and sanitary arrangements of the district are under 
the charge of the Civil Surgeon. Every district has a 
hospital at the head-quarters while dispensaries are main- 
tained at the smaller towns. 

The statistics published in Government reports of births- 
and deaths and the causes of death are admittedly unreli- 
able. Numerous births are unreported and unregistered 
while on account of the ignorance of the people, cause of 
death cannot be accurately known. The figures given in 
the reports have, therefore, to be taken with considerable 
reserve. It seems that a correct analysis of public health, 
statistics can not be made or made to any advantage- 
unless some better system of registration is devised. We- 
have, however, to make the best of the statistics that are 
available. The ratio of births per 1,000 of the population 
under registration was 38.6 for the whole of British India,, 
while the ratio of deaths from all causes per 1,000 of the 
population was 32 for the same year. Fevers take a very 
heavy toll of life in India, the rate per thousand being as^ 
high as 19. Among fevers malaria claims the place of honour, 
being responsible for more deaths than any other disease. It: 
is estimated that every year it takes away alone no less 
than 10 lakhs of victims. The inaccuracy of the figures may 
be judged from the report that an inquiry made in one 
area showed that deaths attributed In the registers to 'fevers'* 
included cases of melancholia, senility and drowning ! In- 
fant mortality in India is alarmingly large and is now en- 
gaging the serious attention of Government and people^ 
In Bombay city, the ratio of mortality among, infants- 
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was in 1911, 382.5 per 1,000. Elaborate measures are be- 
ing taken to repel the ravages of malaria. It is now 
17 years since plague made its first appearance in Bombay 
and by this time it has accounted for more than 80 lakhs 
of deaths. During all these years strenuous efforts have 
been made to drive away and restrict the spread of the 
disease. But most of them failed, especially in the earlier 
part of the career of the epidemic. Careful inquiries 
were, however, instituted and much useful knowledge has 
now been obtained as to the causes and spread of the 
disease. Inoculation, which is becoming more popular every 
day, is recognized as an effective measure of protection 
:against plague and the discovery of the mode of in- 
fection and its conveyance through the rat flea has 
resulted in a considerable saving of life. The plague 
problem has not, however, been completely solved and 
science is yet unable satisfactorily to answer certain 
questions connected therewith. Mortality from small-pox is 
comparatively small and vaccination has been made com- 
pulsory in large areas. 

It is coming to be widely recognized that poverty 
and ignorance are very largely responsible for the pre- 
valence of disease in India. In this matter the over-crowded 
cities, the towns and rural areas all require careful atten- 
tion. Defective systems of drainage or a total absence of 
a system, the lack of an adequate supply of pure water 
and a lamentable ignorance among the mass of people in 
the matter of personal and domestic hygiene are the chief 
causes of the present unsatisfactory state of things. The 
hopeful feature in the situation, however, is that a ‘ Sani- 
tary awakening ’ has come over India in this matter. 
Sanitary reform received its first impetus from the investi- 
gations of the Royal Commission whose report on the 
sanitary condition of the Army in India was published in 
1863. Since then the subject has received much attention at 
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the hands o£ the Government of India. In pursuance of the 
policy of the Supreme Government, orders were issued in 
1888, for the establishment in each province of a Sanitary 
Board invested with powers to control the sanitary work 
of municipalities and district boards. The Plague Commis- 
sion of 1 898 thus described the arrangements then in force: — 
"The oflSce of Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of India is combined with that of Director General ’ of the 
Indian Medical Service. The officer who holds these 
combined offices, as Sanitary Commissioner advises the 
Government of India on sanitary matters. He makes tours 
of inspection, in the course of which he inquires into sani- 
tary questions. His reports are made to the Government 
of India, by which all directions regarding sanitary matters 
are given to the local Governments. Except through this chan- 
nel, he has no authority over officials in the Sanitary Depart- 
ment serving under any of the local Governments. These 
latter exercise entire control over Sanitary Commissioners 
«nd Deputy Sanitary Commissioners serving under 
them. Under the local Governments in Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, North Western (United) Provinces and the Punjab, 
there is a Sanitary Commissioner who is a member of the 
Indian Medical Service. These officers are charged with 
the duties of advising the local Governments on all Sanitary 
matters, of inquiring into all outbreaks of epidemic diseases, 
of controlling all operations connected with vaccination 
in their provinces ; and of supervising the registration of 
vital statistics within them. In each of the other provinces 
the duties of Sanitary Commissioner are undertaken, 
in combination with those of the supervision of 
civil hospitals by the Inspector General of civil Hospitals. 
Under the Sanitary Commissioners in the larger provinces 
there are a varying number of Deputy Sanitary Commis- 
aoners. The largest number, viz. 5 are employed in th© 
Bombay Presidency. The districts supervised by the Depu- 
ty Sanitary Commissioners are in all cases so extensive 
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that it is not possible for a Deputy Sanitary Commissioner 
to visit in any one year more than a small number of the 
villages which call for inspection. In all provinces excepting 
Bombay, the Civil Surgeon, who is the Medical officer of the 
District or unit of civil, administration within a province 
under the charge of a Collector, has also to undertake the 
duties of Health Officer of the District to advise the local 
civil authorities on all matters connected with sanitation. 
The Civil Surgeon of a District in the Bombay Presidency 
is not required to undertake these duties. As a rule, no 
subordinate establishments are separately entertained 
within a district for sanitary duties, but the establishments 
employed in the conduct and inspection of vaccination are 
utilized also in sanitary work. 

" Outside the Sanitary Department there are under the 
diflEerent local Governments, Sanitary Boards composed of a 
varying number of members belonging to the medical, san- 
itary, civil engineering and civil branches of the Govern- 
ment's Services with some non-official members. All the 
larger measures of sanitary improvement, such as projects 
for-improvements in water supply, have to be considered by 
these Boards before they are undertaken. In the presidency 
towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, European health 
officers are employed by the municipal corporations. These 
officers are sometimes selected from the Indian Medical Ser- 
vice and sometimes not. They are directly subject to the 
authority of the municipal corporationby which they are em::. 
ployed. A few separate health officers, who may or may not 
be members of the Indian Medical Service, are employed 
also by other large municipalities to which they are direct- 
ly responsible. But as a general rule, a municipality does 
not employ a separate Health Officer, but is entitled by re- 
gulation to the services and advice of the Civil Surgeon in his 
capacity as such. This rule, however, is not followed in the 
Bombay Presidency, the Civil Surgeon there having no res- 
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ponsibilities in connection with municipalities. In the chief 
ports, Port Health Officers are employed under the orders of 
the Local Governments to supervise the arrangements con- 
nected with the granting of bills of health and similar 
matters.” 

It has been already stated that in 1904 the 
office of Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of 
India was separated from that of Director General, Indian 
Medical Service.* Three years later the Government of India 
made certain proposals about sanitary reform, providing, for 
instance, at least one whole-time health officer for every 
town with over 1,00,000 inhabitants and of a medical officer, 
of health for towns having between 20,000 and 1,00,000 in- 
habitants. The scheme was favourably received by the local 
Governments and it was further developed by the Gov- 
ernment of India. It provided for the appointment of 
health officers of two grades for the larger and the smaller 
towns and of sanitary inspectors. The Government of 
India offered to assist the local Governments to carry 
out this scheme in their provinces if they were unable to 
meet the additional charges from local revenues. A Re- 
solution issued by the Government of Bombay on 28th 
May, 1913 on this subject, stated ; — " In 1908, the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a Committee to consider 
and report on the scheme of the Government of India for 
improving the Sanitary Service in India. The report of the 


* Owing to certain disadvantages arising from the complete separa- 
tion of the two appointments, the arrangement was revised and it was 
decided in 1912 to revive the separate appointment (the two had been 
tehiporarily combined in 1911 owing to the vacancy of the office of the 
Director General ) with modified functions and status. The Sanitary 
Oommissinner became, nnder this arrangement, to a certain extent 
subordinate to the Director General and was at thesame time relieved 
<d some of Ms duties. 
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■Committee included a detailed scheme for the appointment 
,of Health Officers and Sanitary Inspectors to municipalities 
according to a scale based on considerations of population 
and income. In view, however, of the considerable financial 
responsibility which the scheme, as then propounded, would 
have imposed on these bodies, the Bombay Government were 
not at the time prepared to press its adoption upon them. 
Since then, however, the Imperial Government have... offered, 
subject to certain conditions, to bear half the cost of the 
entertainment of the Health Officers appointed under the 

scheme while this Government has agreed to bear one 

third of the remaining cost in the case of Health Officers and 
the same proportion of the entire cost in the case of Sanitary 
Inspectors. The share of the cost devolving on the 
municipalities which accept the scheme will thus be one- 
third as regards Health Officers and two thirds in the case of 
Sanitary Inspectors. This liberal measure of assistance will, 
it is believed, place the adoption of the scheme within the 
financial reach of most of the municipalities to which it is 
applicable and the Governor-in-Council desires, therefore, 
that these bodies should now be asked to proceed as early 
as practicable, to its practical consideration with a view to 
the formulation of definite proposals for its application to 
their resoective requirements. ” The Resolution then goes 
on to note briefly the conditions as regards the appoint- 
ment and salaries of the Health Officers and Inspectors 
and to give a list of the municipal towns to which the sclieme 
is applicable. 

The problem of urban sanitation is thus being tackled 
in a systematic way. Vast improvements have already been 
made in the Presidency towns in the matter of drainage and 
water supply. Overcrowded parts are being relieved of 
their congestion by the construction of new thoroughfares, 
the demolition of insanitary areas and the construction of 
sanitary quarters for the labouring classes. The Bombay 
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Improvement Trust, for example, was constituted in iSp^ 
for this same purpose. The Board of the Trust consists of. 
members elected by the Corporation and the commercial 
bodies, and nominated by Government. Its revenue is 
derived from an annual contribution from the Corporation, 
and the income received from the vast property assigned to- 
it by Government. 'The operations of the Trust are visible 
on all hands in Bombay, and the wide roads, systematically 
constructed buildings and the new sites developed testify 
to the work done by it. In the smaller towns drainage and 
water supply works are being gradually undertaken and 
they are receiving liberal assistance from Government. We 
cannot here deal with the sanitary works undertaken or 
contemplated in the various cities and must refer the reader 
to the Reports on Sanitary Measures in India published 
annually. He will there find also an instructive account of 
the research work that is being done at various centres. The 
lively interest that is being taken in the subject is also- 
evidenced by the proceedings of the All India Sanitary Con- 
ferences the first of which was held at Bombay in 1 9 1 1 and 
the second at Madras in 1912. Rural sanitation is, however,- 
the hardest nut to crack. The income of the local boards is 
too small to allow any adequate out-lay on water supply and 
drainage works. The absence of these is mainly responsible 
for sickness and mortality in village areas. In certain pro- 
vinces such as Bombay,the United Provinces and the Central 
Provinces there are Village Sanitation Acts providing for 
carrying out sanitary measures and recovering the cost 
from the inhabitants by the levy of a cess or otherwise. 
Little progress seems, however, to have been made in 
this direction. Speaking of Madras, the Report on Sanitary 
Measures in India in 1911-12 remarks: — “As regards 
District Boards, only 42-6 per cent of the assignment for 
sanitation was spent during the nine months of the year. In 
respect of all heads, — water supply, drainage conservancy, 
citation in rural areas is said still to be in a most pri- 
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mitive condition, evidence being afforded by the fact that 
in only one per cent, of 43,994 towns and villages is anjr 
thing like conservancy attempted not a single town or vil- 
lage of any size has been provided with either a protected 
water supply or drinage scheme. The chief obstacle is the 
want of funds.” The aggregate income of these boards 
was Rs. 68,32,040 in 1910-11, and of this only Rs. 3,52, 902- 
was spent on water supplies and drainage and Rs. 24, 640 on 
other works of improvement. 
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PUBLIC WORKS. 

I N 1911-12 the Government of India spent £ 

civil works besides incurring an expenditure of about 
£ 8 millions on capital account for railways and mil- 
lion for Irrigation. A programme of railway construction 
involving an out-lay of 18 crores of rupees every year has 
been urrged on the Government and appears to have 
been definitely accepted by them. These figures show the 
magnitude of the public works activities of the State in 
India which, unlike other states, constructs its own railways 
and canals and roads. But these large proportions which 
the building operations of the Government have now assu- 
med are a development of the last half century. Before the 
middle of the 19th century, the expenditure on puplic 
works was chiefly confined to the construction and repair 
of military buildings such as barracks for soldiers and the 
making of a few main roads, and the civil buildings were not 
of much importance. No doubt, the old tanks, canals and 
embankments had to be kept in order, but the bulk of 
the expenditure was on military account so that the Public 
Works Department itself was regarded as a branch of the 
Army Department. The general superintendence of public 
works was entrusted to a Military Board for each Presi- 
4 ency. Means of communicatin were not easy in those days, 
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as every one knows, and there were few good roads con- 
necting one part of the country with another. From a mi- 
litary point of view, in the opinion of Sir George Chesney, 
this state of things was a great advantage in as much as 
the want of roads taught Indian armies how to do without 
them, and afforded them excellent training in campaign- 
ing. To Mr. Thomson, Lieutenant Governor of the North 
West Provinces from 1843 to 1853, is given the credit of 
having perceived the importance of good roads and taken 
the initiative in the construction of good metalled roads to 
connect the different large cities through-out his juris- - 
diction. A trunk road to connect Calcutta with the Upper 
Provinces was undertaken about the same time, and Lord 
Dalhousie, who realized the value of good roads as few 
people then did, on military and other grounds, pushed on 
vigorously the development of the newly annexed province 
of Punjab on similar lines. So late as the year 1849-50, the 
total expenditure on public works amounted to only about 
Rs. 35 lakhs. Till the year 18 54, the work of this department . 
was regulated by the presidential system under which it 
was divided into three branches corresponding to the three 
Indian armies. But the adoption of the policy of construct- 
ing railways by the agency of private companies under a 
a system of Government guarantee and the importance of 
the irrigation works undertaken by the State itself in 
Northern India and Madras, led to the construction in 1855 of 
a special department of public works in the Government of 
India, with subordinate departments for Madras and Bombay., 
In the latter, public works affairs were removed from the 
control of the local Military Board and constituted a branch 
of the ordinary civil administration. Now the expenditure 
on public works steadily increased; in 1853-54 it was about 
a crore of rupees and five years later more than four crores. 
For many years after this the whole expenditure upon public 
works, excluding the capital of the guaranteed railways, 
was provided out of the current income of the year. This 
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policy was given up in 1867-68 when it was decided to raise 
by loans the funds required for ‘extraordinary’ public works 
as distinguished from works which could be paid for out o£- 
the current revenues. The same policy was adopted when 
later on the State began to construct railways by its own 
agency .In 1879, the epithet of ‘productive’ was substituted for 
that of ‘extraordinary’ public works and the whole system 
was revised. A limit was placed upon the amount to be 
borrowed for public works, and productive works were^ 
strictly limited to works which were calculated to prove- 
remunerative. The ordinary public works were paid for’ 
out of the current revenue and later on Rs. i| crore 
were set aside annually for ‘protective’ works as a safeguard 
against famine. 

The meagre provision for public works during the first 
half of the last century has been referred to above. ‘Com-- 
pared with our Mahomedan predecessors we had nothing to. 
show for our dynasty; and it was not inaptly remarked that; 
if we were obliged to quit the country, there would remain 
no token of our rule but empty soda water bottles. The, 
Court of Dircectors became at length fully alive to the scan- 
dal of this neglect, and ordered a commission of inquiry to; 
be appointed at each Presidency. It was on the receipt of ; 
their report that Lord Dalhousie proceeded to reorganize , 
the system, root and branch.’* The railway system in India ' 
dates from the time of Lord Dalhousie and to him is due the; 
plan of the great trunk lines which now join the farth- 
est corners of the country. No doubt, the question had 
been under discussion and in 1843 proposals had been made 
to construct railways in India by private enterprise. No- 
thing, however, was done during the next six years, and it 
was not till the year 1849 that the system of supporting 
private companies by a Government guarantee was adopted. 


Mtti^Eaan's Histary of India. 
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■and the first sod o£ the Great Indian Peninsula Railway was 
turned at Bombay in 1850. About the same time, was 
•commenced the East Indian Railway which starts from 
Calcutta. Three stages may be distinguished in the history 
of railway construction in India. The early lines upto 1869 
were constructed upon the guarantee principle. That is to 
say, the Government guaranteed interest at the rate of 5 
per cent, on all share capital raised with its consent by the 
joint stock company and at a lower rate on debenture capital. 
The lines were to be constructed and worked by the com- 
panies subject to the supervision of Government and sub- 
ject to other conditions. Government had the option of 
purchasing the undertakings at certain specified dates and 
by now the State has become the owner of the greater part 
■of the Indian railway system. 'The guarantee system was 
found to be very costly as the companies were not interested 
in economical construction and management, and entailed 
a heavy charge upon Indian revenues. In 1869, the system 
was therefore abandoned and it was decided that Government 
should construct railways in the future by its own agency. 
Many of the new lines were of the metre guage (3 ft. 3|in.) 
while all the lines before that, had been of the broad or 
standard type ( 5ft. 6-in. ). Ten years later, the old policy 
was again reverted to and since 1879, railway construction 
has been carried on partly by the State and .partly by com- 
panies. The companies have interest guaranteed to them 
and get land free of cost. The State also exersises an 
amount of control over the companies, the contracts laying 
down the maxima and minima o the rates and fares 
charged. The following table furnishes some interesting 
information In connection with the Indian railways: — 
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Boute Mileage 
open. 


Slat Dec. 
1901, 

Slat Deo. 
1911. 

1 Lines owned and worked by the State 

5,125 

6,874 

2 Lines owned by the State but worked by 
companies 

13,387 

17,949 

3 District boards^ lines ( worked by com- 
panies ) 

5 

156 

4 Line leased by the State ( worked by a 
Oompany) 


79^ 

5 Old Guaranteed Oompanie's lines 

1,334 

• t. 

6 Companies^ lines guaranteed under 
modern con tracts 

32 

82 

7 Branch line Companies^ railway assisted 

under ^rebate^ terms. 

8 Assisted Companies^ lines subsidised by 

Government ... 

^ 77 77 



. 2,276 

1,171 

554 

district boards 

10 ,, „ receiving 

land only 

11 Unassisted Companies’ lines 

42 

266 

1,646 

66 

12 Native State lines worked by Native 
States 

1,229 

1.662 

13 „ „ Companies 

1,584 

2,055 

14 ,, State railway 

agency 

^ 236 

267 

16 Lines in foreign territory 

74 

74 

Total. 1 

25,373 

32,839 


While Government and companies had constructed the 
large rail-way lines connecting the various provinces to 
one another, the necessity o£ having branch or feeder lines 
to the main railway systems was badly felt and offers were 
made to encourage the investment of capital in these lines 
ferom year to year. The conditions attaching to these 
offers having failed to attract capital, the earlier terms 
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■were revised and were made more tempting District 
boards in Madras and Bengal have been thus induced to 
construct about 155 and 265 miles of railway respectively 
under these terms. In the chapter dealing with the con- 
stitution of the Government of India we have pointed out 
how in 1905 the control of railway administration was 
transferred from the Public Works Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India to a newly constituted expert Railway 
Board, consisting of a chairman and two members. Deci- 
sions in all matters relating to railway programme, expen- 
diture and policy rest with this Board and the powers of 
its President are very wide. The Board is independent of 
the Commerce and Industry Secretariate Department, 
though the ultimate authority must rest with the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State. By the year 
1911, more than Rs. 450 crores had been invested in open 
railway lines the gross earnings of which in that year came 
to more than Rs. 61 crores. Deducting the working ex- 
penses which amounted to about 30 crores, we get about 
Rs. 30 crores as the net earnings of the railways in India. 
The percentage of net earnings on capital outlay thus 
came to 6*68. Indian Railways owned by the State and 
guaranteed companies get their capital from the annual 
allotments of the Government of India. Money has to be 
provided not only for the construction of new lines but 
also for the needs of the open lines. Four years ago, ow- 
ing to a bumper harvest and general prosperous conditions, 
the pressure on the railways was so great that they were 
unable to provide the necessary transport facilities and 
there was a great congestion on the lines. The question 
of providing additional rolling stock, siding and other faci- 
lities had then to be seriously considered. Yet tl« amount 
that must annually be made available for capital expenditure 
"■has been fixed at £12,500,000 and the ability of. Govern- 
ment to keep up to the standard depends upon the condition 
of the London Money Market and other considerations. 
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8,584,694 

7,445,928 

10,314,100 

1 2 , ()()(), 000 


The total capital expenditure on railways has been as 
follows since 1908-09 : — 

1908- 09 10,045,071 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 13 ... ' ... 

1913-14 (budget) ... 

These figures have failed to give satisl action to a cer- 
tain section of the critics of Government railwiiy policy 
who would like the State to adopt a faster rate of progress. 
With reference to them, the Hon’ble Sir G. F. Wilson 
said " This proves, I think, that I am not unsympathetic 
on the question of railways. I recognise fully their im- 
mense significance as an instrument of general progress, 
their necessity for the development of trade, their growing 
And indeed momentous importance to the finances of India; 
but in this, my last Financial Statement, I cannot refrain 
from a word of warning. In spite of the reckless utter- 
ances of obviously interested critics, I continue to depre- 
cate any departure from a policy of the utmost caution in 
the matter of Railway finance. It may be that in the 
future, it will be possible to give more scope to private 
enterprise and increase through its agency the funds avail- 
able for railway construction, but for the present, I have 
to regard railways as a strictly business proposition. Our 
responsibility is all the greater now that they have attain- 
ed a position of supreme importance in our financial sys- 
tem. It is said that the remunerative character of our 
railways is beyond question, that our railways are the 
milch cow of the Government of India, and that I am un- 
grateful. But what is the position ? We are paying in 
the London market very nearly 4 per cent, for what we 
borrow. I bear in mind that in the current year the rail- 
ways have paid us 5-89 per cent. But last year the return 
was 4-99 per cent. ; in 1910-11, it was 4’66 per cent. ; in 
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1909-10 it was 4-48 per cent. ; even in good years in the 
present state of the money market the margin is a narrow 
one. Let me remind you that so recently as in 1908-09 
our railway system was worked at a net loss to the State. 
I said at that time that we must never allow our railways 
to become again, even temporarily, a net burden on the 
general tax-payer. I repeat that assertion. As matters 
stand, we have in our railways a splendid asset. Let us 
safeguard that asset. Any admission of doubtful schemes, 
or failure to count in each case the full cost, any disregard 
of financial considerations, will surely lead to deterioration 
of a most serious character." § Only within the last few 
years the railways have become a source of net profit to 
the State. After meeting all charges for interest on 
capital, annuities for the purchase of lines from companies, 
&c., this profit averaged about Rs. 3 crores a year for the 
four years 1904-05 to 1908-09. In the latter year there 
was a net loss. In 1910-11 and 1911-12 the profit was 
about Rs. 3 crores and si crores respectively. 

Indian Irrigation Works of the present day, covering 
thousands of miles in their extent and supplying water to 
millions of acres have been constructed within the past few 
years of British rule. There is, however, no doubt that 
irrigation was practised in this country, though on a 
smaller scale, in pre-British times. Of the three great 
classes of irrigation works, viz lift, storage and river 
works, the first two represented by wells, and tanks and 
reservoirs have been in existence in India from time imme- 
morial. “But the numerous large works which now exist 
for utilizing the supplies of the larger rivers are of com- 
paratively recent date ; and little seems to have been done 
in this direction before the country came under British 
rule,” the most notable exceptions being ‘ the grand Anicut' 
across the Coleroon river in Madras, some of the inunda- 


§ Bpeecbintroduioing the Financial Statement for 1913-14, 
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tion canals on the Indus and its tributaries, and two canals- 
taking out of the Jumna ri-ver at a point where passing; 
through a gorge in the outer ranges of the Himalayas, it 
debouches on to the plains. ” The 'Grand Anicut’ is very 
old, going back to the early centuries of the Christian era. 
and is represented as the greatest engineering work carried., 
out in India before British rule began. Under Mahomedan. 
rulers some large canals were constructed in Northem.-, 
India. It is doubted whether these works, in their former 
condition ever irrigated any considerable areas or conferredt. 
much benefit upon the people. "But it is certain that it 
was the existence of the 'Grand Anicut' in Madras, and the 
remains of the old Mahomedan channels in the Punjab and. 
United Provinces, which suggested and led to the construc- 
tion of the earliest works carried out under British rule. 
India, therefore, in a great measure owes to her former 
rulers the first inception of her present unrivalled systema^ 
of State irrigation works. The most efficient and useful 
works which were constructed in former times are, how- 
ever, the smaller works — tanks, weirs, and river channels- — 
which are to be found scattered throughout the Penin- 
sula, and in Upper Burma. They are most important itL: 
the Madras Presidency, where to this day they irrigate- 
collectively an area equal to that irrigated by all the 
larger works which have been constructed by the British: 
Government in that Presidency”.t 

Different systems of irrigation prevail in the ' different 
parts of India suitably to the local physical conditions.. 
^Leaving out the use of wells, in which case the earth itself 
acfa as the reservoir the most simple as well as one of the 
most effective kinds of irrigation is derived from tanks.. 
The ordinary Indian irrigating tank is formed by intercep- 
ting the drainage of the country by an embankment'. 
The eastern portion of the Madras Presidency is peculiarly 

•fBeport of the Irrigation Commission, 1901-03. 
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favourable to this kind of irrigation and the whole of this 

part of the country is covered with these tanks some of them 
being many miles in circumference. Tank irrigation is also 
largely paulised in this Trcsidency and Central India. Another 
system of ill ig<ition adopted zn India consists in the diversion 
of the waters of rivers. This system prevails both in North- 
ern and Southern India though it is carried out differently in 
the two places. The difference is accounted for by the pecu- 
liarities of the physical configuration of these parts of the 
country as also by climatic and other conditions. “The irri- 
gation system in Madras, in addition to the maintenance and 
development of the great tanks scattered over the country 
wherever the surface has admitted of their formation, com- 
prises the works of damming up the great rivers which fall 
into the sea on the east coast by masonry weirs, at the points 
where their deltas begin, and distributing the waters over 
the surface of the country by canals’. Lift irrigation works 
like wells must obviously be private concerns, though they 
are encouraged and supported by Government and are of 
very great importance to agriculture in a country like 
India where that industry has to depend mainly on a pre- 
carious rainfall. The maintenance of many tanks, large 
and small, has been undertaken by the State and a few are 
in private hands. But the third class of works viz. the 
canals have been chiefly constructed by Government and 
are managed by it. Majority of these canals are perennial 
and a small number are inundation canals which receive 
their water only from floods. The face of the ' land of five 
rivers ' has been transformed by a network;of canals which 
have brought plenty and prosperity to that province. The 
question of a vigorous prosecution of irrigation] works was 
forced upon the attention of Government by the fpquent 
failure of rains and the consequent distress caused to large 
masses of the population of this pre-eminently agricultural 
country, and during the last few years irrigation has made 
remarkable progress. 
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Irrigation works in India are divided, from the financial 
point of view, into two classes, ‘ major and ‘minor. Ihe 
former are of two kinds, viz. ‘productive public works the 
capital for the construction of which is provided from 
borrowed money and ‘ protective ’ works the capital cost 
of which is provided from current revenues and which are 
intended as a protection against famine. All productive 
irrigation works are calculated to yield revenue sutficient 
to defray their working expenses and interest on the capital 
invested in them. The cost of constructing ‘ minor ’ works 
as well as the sums annually required for their working 
and maintenance, are met from ordinary sources and for 
the majority of these works distinct capital and revenue 
accounts are not kept. The following figures give an idea 
of the position of irrigation works in 1911-12. Taking the 
major wprks, productive and protective together, we find 
that the mileage in operation, including distributories was 
about 43 thousand ; the area irrigated was more than 15 mil- 
lion acres; the total capital outlay, direct and indirect, to the 
end of the year amounted to some .11 37 millions ; and the 
percentage of net revenue on capital outlay in the case of 
productive works was The corresponding figures for 

minor works are a mileage of 4,315, area irrigated, 1,819,000 
acres, capital outlay £ 2,533,000 and the percentage of net 
revenue 7-78. The rapid progress which irrigation has 
made within recent years is due to the recommendations 
of the Irrigation Commission of Lord Curzon’s time. " Had. 
Lord Curzon done nothing else during his Viceroyalty,, 
this Irrigation Commission which he instituted and the re- 
solution he issued on the lines of its recommendations 
•would have earned for him the permanent gratitude of the 
people. It is superfluous to state that the Commission 
recommended the construction of the remaining practical 
works of irrigation in 20 years at a cost of 44 crore rupees. 
It is gratifying to notice that the larger works have been 
already commenced or their schemes advanced to a practical 
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stagBj tlio Ill'll even now we cannot -refrain from observing 
that some part of the enormous capital which has during 
the last live years been expended on railways and rolling 
stock luight have, with the greatest advantage, been direc- 
ted to irrigation.”* The Commission “expressed the 
opinion that the Held for the construction of new works 
of any magnitude on which the net revenue would exceed 
the interest (-.hargcs was restricted to the Panjab, Sind, and 
parts of Madras, and that the tracts in which most of such 
works couhl he constructed were not liable to famine. 
Where protective irrigation was most urgently required — 
in the Decc-an districts of Bombay and Madras, the Central 
Provinces and Bundelkhand, — the Commission found that 
there was no prospect of new irrigation works on any con- 
siderable scale proving directly remunerative ; but they 
* recommended tlvat works should be undertaken in these 
tracts with a view to reducing the cost and mitigating the 
intensity of future famines. The Commission reviewed 
all the irrigation works of importance in every province of 
India, pointed to a great number of suggested projects, and 
recommended a thorough investigation of the irrigation 
capabilities of every part of India. They sketched out a 
rough programme of works for the next twenty years to 
add million acres to the irrigated area at an estimated 
cost of nearly 30,000,000.” f The Government of India 
has accepted the bulk of the Commission's recommendations 
and they form the basis of its policy. The Deccan districts 
of the Bombay Presidency being frequently liable to 
famine, largo irrigation works have been projected and 
taken in hand there. Besides the Nira and Mutha Canals 
which irrigate between them 55,000 acres, there were 
sanctioned in 1906-07 two important projects, the Godavari 



* A vitnvof Indian Economic Progress, 1901-10 by Mr. D. 

■Waoba. 
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and Pravara Canals estimated to cost more than a million # 
and to irrigate more than 110,000 acres. A part of these 
works has been already finished and further, the construe-- 
tion of what is the most important project of the 
protective class so far undertaken in India has been 
sanctioned viz. the Nira Right Bank Canal which is estimated 
to cost £ 1,700,000 and is designed to protect an area of 
. 190,000 acres i n the Sholapur district. 


Besides the Railwa}" and Irrigation works dealt with, 
above, there is a third branch of the Public works Depart- 
ment — that of civil buildings and roads. This branch 
includes the extension and maintenance of the road system, 
the construction and repair of all the buildings required for 
the proper discharge of the functions of government in all 
its branches and a large miscellaneous class of works of ^ 
public improvement, including light houses, harbours, 
embankments, boat bridges and ferries, and the water 
supply and sanitation of towns. The expenditure on these 
civil works is chiefly met from provincial resources and the 
receipts consist mainly of rents of buildings, tolls and 
oinal and ferry receipts. The total receipts in 1911-12 
amounted to £ 326,924 of which the imperial share was 
£ 70,256. The total expenditure for the same year was 
^5A53}212j the Imperial share being £ 833,953. The smaller 
public works are mainly in the hands of local boards which ^ 
receive the assistance of the officers of the Public Works 
Department in the matter of works of unusual difficulty . 

We take the following account of the organization of ' 
the Imperial and Provincial Public Works Departments 
from the Report of the Commission on Decentralization. 

The GoYeinment of India Public Works Department, whose 
Secretariate officer are drawn from the ranks of the Department it- 
scif, is under the Member of Council in charge of the ReveDue and- 
Agriculture portfolio. In Madras and Bombay, the Pnhlic Works 
Department is usually under the Goyernor : elsewhere it is always, 
Eke other ^eretariate Departments, under the head of the Proviiice. 
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‘‘At the head of the Public Works staff in each province are Chief 
Engineers, who are also Secretaries for Public Works matters to the 
Local Governinents. In Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United 
Provinces and Burma there are two Chief Engineers, one for irriga- 
tion and the other for buildings and roads ; while in the Punjab, 
where irrigation has been specially developed there are now twa 
Chief Ihigincors for this branch and one for buildings and roads. In 
Eastern Bengal andAssam, and in the Central Provinces, there is only 
one Ohiof Engineer. The division of functions which exists in most 
provinces as botwoon the Chief Engineers, extends also to the district 
staff in tho Uni tod Provinces and the Punjab. Elsewhere the general 
practice is to use tho aamo officers for irrigation,buildings and roads. 

“Bach province is divided into Public Works divisions, com- 
prising single civil districts, or portions or groups of districts, as the 
case may be; and each division is in charge of an Executive'Ehgineet' 
who is immediately roaponsible for the construction, up^keep, and 
improvement of all works within his charge. 

^‘Exocntivo Euginoors have under them Assistant Engineers who 
are in training for higher functions, and a subordinate staff, the 
prinoipul mombors of which arc styled Subordinate Engineers, Super- 
visors and Overseers. Those assistants may hold subordinate charge 
either of a portion of tiio division or of particular works. ' 

“Eivo or six divisions aro grouped into a "circle” in charge of a 
Superintending Engineer. All important estimates are passed on to 
him by Exofutivo Enginoora for scrutiny, and the inspection of the 
works and projeetB in his circle is his primary duty. 

“Tho Ohiof, Superintending, E.xooiitivo andAssistant Engineers 
form tho superior staff of tho Department. Tho majority of them 
are civil ongineoxs trained and recruited in England, but the st^- 
also inoludM a proportion of Itoyal Engineer officers and a large 
number of engineers recruited in India. These last are now classed 
as “ Provincial hingineors,” whilo the others constitute an 'Imperial’ 
service. There are also a number of temporary and non-pensionable 
• engineers employed (outside railways) chiefly on irrigation works in 
the Punjab. 

“The Provincial engineers are natives of India ^including in this 
term domiciled Europeans and Eurasians) and ate recruited from the 
Indian Enginocriug Oollogos, by tho grant of ^ a limited number of 
guaranteed appointments to the most distinguished students of each 
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year, or by promotion from tbe upper stiborclinate ranks* ThU 
service was organized on its present footing in 1892, in accordance' ' 
with the recommendation of the Public Service Oomniirfsion • and its 
members perform the same duties, and can rise to tho same poBitiona, 
as the officers of the ImperiaF^ Service, but draw a lower rate of 
pay in most grades. 1 1 

^^The Subordinate'^ Public Works Servioo is recruited in India. ; 
from the local Engineering Oolleges.^ It contains a sprinkling of i 
British soldiers who have undergone an Engineering course at 
Hoorkee, while the rest are natives o£ India in the wide sense above ' 
referred to, but with a large predominance of the purely Indian ele* 
meat. It is divided into ^ upper subordinates' consisting of stibordi- 
nate engineers, supervisors and overseers with pay x*anging from Rs. 

60 to Ra. 500 a month and dower subordinates' who are suboverseers 
on a pay of Rs. 30 to Rs. 70. 

The Public Works accounts branch is under the direct control 
of the Government of India Public Works Department. Its superior- 
staff which comprises Examiners and Deputy and Assistant Examiners 
is recruited partly by direct appointment in India (a) on the result of 
a competitive examination ; (b) by promotion from the subordinate 
ranks 5 (c) by the transfer, in exceptional cases of otficors from the 
engineering establishment, Tho Examiner of Public W orks accounts- 
in each province occupies a position somewhat similar to that of 
the Civil Accountant General, while at the head of the branch is an 
Accountant General whose functions are in a measure analogous to 
those of the Comptroller and Auditor General of the Civil Accounts* 
Department : he is likewise a Deputy Secretary, for accounts 
matters, in the Imperial Public Works Secretariate, The Com- 
ptroller General has also soma control over the Publio Works 
accounts^\ 


^ There are four Engineering Collegee-«»at Roorkce in the United Provinces,. 
■Sbpur (Calcutta), Madras, and Poona ; also Engineering Schools at Rangoon 
iiahiaj. and dlsewhere. 
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